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Memoirs of 
Madame du Hausset 

Waiting-Woman of Madame de Pompadour 
INTRODUCTION' 

I T is related that M. Senac de Meilhan, a friend 
of the Marquis de Marigny,* brother of Madame 
de Pompadour, found him one day burning 
papers. The Marquis picked up a large packet, and 
was about to throw it into the fire. 

It is the diary of my siller’s waiting-noman,” 
he said. ** She nas a very worthy creature ; but her 
diary is all twaddle. To the fire with it 1 ” 

He flopped. 

** Do you not think,” he continued, ** that I am 
like the cure and the barber in Don Quixote, when they 
burnt the romances of chivalry ? ” 

I nill ask you to spare this one,” said Senac de 
Meilhan. “ I like anecdotes, and I shall no doubt 
find something to intereSl me.” 

* In the writing ol this Introdufbon, I ha\e relied mainl/ on M 
Pierre de Nolhac’s Lows XV et Madame de Pompadour^ supplemented 
b} Madame de Pompadour H NocnVilliams 

* Abcl-Franfois Poisson, a capable man He became Marquis 
de Mangn), and occupied the important pofi of Direflor General of 
the King’s Buildings (or of the “Office of Worls in succession to 
Lc Norman t de Tournehem His sifter would ha\c made him a dule ; 
but his modefty forbade this 
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MEMOIRS OF A WAITING- WOMAN 

“ I am quite willing/’ replied M. de Marign7, and 
lie handed the packet to him. 

In this way was saved the mo ft intimate account that 
exi^s of one of the moft admirable women in hiftor/. 
Senac de Meilhan gave the manuscript to Quintin 
Craufurd, a Scot who deserves an essay to himself as a 
minor worthy of life, letters and art ; and Craufurd 
published it, in 1809, in his Melanges d’hifioire et de 
litter ature (he wrote in both English and French). 

Very little is known about Madame du Hausset, the 
author of these Memoirs. She is said to have been 
the widow of an indigent nobleman, and to have been 
compelled by poverty to take — much to the disguft of 
one of her relatives at Saint-Cyr, the college estab- 
lished by Madame de Maintenon for noblemen’s 
daughters — the position of firSt waiting-woman offered 
to her by Madame de Pompadour. She did not 
change her name, as the second waiting-woman, also 
a woman of birth, did. According to her own account, 
she had a son, who appears in the memoirs as a 
messenger, at the time of the attempt on Louis XV’s 
life by Damiens. If she used her influence with 
Madame de Pompadour to obtain a poSt for this son, 
she says nothing about it. She does record how she 
procured a lieutenancy for a relation, though not 
from the Comte d’Argenson, the Minister for War, 
but through the Marquis du Voyer, his elde^ son, who 
obtained in return the part of a police officer in a 
performance of Tartuffe by Madame de Pompadour’s 
company of courtiers and ladies ! On the death of her 
mi^ress, Madame du Hausset retired into the country 
with a small competence, her savings, no doubt. Her 
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INTRODUCTION 

Memoirs show her to have been a quiet, mode^I 
woman, fort eflimabUf as M. de Marigny said. Her 
estimate of Madame de Pompadour, although it was 
conveyed to the reigning mi^ress by word of mouth, 
and might, therefore, be suspeffed of flattery, is ju 5 I, 
— une femme superieure^ and, to Louis XV, une excellenie 
amie. 

For the hiftorians, even the moft benevolently or 
impartially inclined, have allowed themselves, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to be influenced by the 
tainted testimony of mob writers, orators and 
rhymeflers, court intriguers and jealous place-hunters, 
or, flill worse, have let their minds be corrupted by 
that moralic acid which we all carry in our veins, as we 
arc said to do the germs of certain diseases, and which 
it should be the care of every intelligent man to 
neutralize before he sets himself up in judgment on the 
frailties of human kind. Of Madame de Pompadour 
it may be said \vith particular truth that her vices 
(if they can be called vices) arc those of her age ; her 
virtues were her own. 

She was born on the zoth December, 1721, the 
daughter of Francois Poisson, and she was baptized in 
the names of Jeanne-Antoinettc. Her father, who was 
the son of a weaver of Provencheres, in the diocese of 
Langres, was a financier of sorts, in the employ of the 
famous brothers Paris, the Army contra<£lors of the 
time. Although a man of vulgar origin, which he was 
never able to conceal, and which, to do him jufHce, he 
made no great effort to conceal, he had abilities, and 
enjoyed the confidence of his employers, who made him 
one of their principal agents. His udfc, Madeleine 
3 
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de la Motte, the mother of Madame de Pompadour, 
came from a higher social sphere. Her father had 
made his fortune as an Armj meat contraftor. Then, 
as now, there were profiteers. Madame Poisson is 
described as having been one of the moffc beautiful 
women of Paris, and extremely intelligent. She was 
not a faithful spouse. M. Le Normant de Tournehem, 
who had. so great an influence on the career of the 
daughter, was one of her lovers ; but he was not, 
apparently, the father of Madame de Pompadour. 
This seems to have been a contemporary calumny. 
Francois Poisson’s love for his daughter, and hers for 
him, were, throughout the lives of both, as paternal 
and filial, and as afledfionate on both sides as could be 
wished. He was exceedingly proud of his Reinette, as 
she came to be called in her early childhood, a kind of 
foreshadowing of after events. 

Jeanne- Antoinette Poisson spent a year or more with 
the Ursulines of Poissy, where two of her aunts were 
nuns. During this time (1729), her father was an 
exile in Germany. He was accused of having em- 
bezzled public money, when employed on the provision- 
ing of Paris during the grain famine of 1725. It was 
even said that he had been sentenced to be hanged. He 
was able to return to Paris after eight years of exile. 
In 1739, some years before Louis XV’s intereft in his 
daughter had begun, he was partially rehabilitated ; 
and, in 1747, when his daughter was the King’s mi^ress 
he was ennobled, and the operations which might have 
brought him to the gibbet in 1727, were then adduced 
as a title to public gratitude. He seems to have been 
venturesome rather than dishonest, and to have been 
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INTRODUCTION 

caught, in 1727, as financiers often arc, at a moment 
when his affairs were embarrassed. 

He did his beft from exile for his family and his 
daughter, desiring the latter to remain in the convent 
rather than be left to the care of her mother ; but 
Madame Poisson, on the pretext of a cold the child had, 
took her and kept her away. M. Lc Normant dc 
Tournehem, her mother’s lover, a rich bachelor, 
general^ or tax farmer, a friend of artifis and lover of 
the arts, took charge of the girl’s education. She had 
the beffc maflers of her time. Two tragic poets, the 
cider Crebillon and Lanoue, who later became an a(^Ior 
of the Thdatre Fran9ais, taught her declamation and 
adling, Jilyotte, the celebrated Opera singer, was her 
singing-ma^er, and singing became, at this period of 
her life, her chief accomplishment. She danced 
pcrfc£lly and drew well. Before the age of twenty, 
she was the moft accomplished young woman and one 
of the raofl beautiful in Paris. So many talents and 
so much beauty gained her and her mother admittance 
tosalonSi such as that of Madame deTcncin, from which 
they would othenvisc have been excluded ; and here 
her mind and wit were formed on the conversation 
of men like Marivaux, Duclos, Piron, Montesquieu 
and Fontcnelle. 

She was married on the 9th Afarch, 1741, before 
she had reached the age of twenty, to Charles- 
Guillaume Lc Normant d’Etioles, a nephew of M. Le 
Normant dc Tournehem. The uncle assured the 
couple an ample cffablishment. They lived with him 
in town at the Hotel dc Ges\'res in the Rue Croix-des- 
Pctiis-Champs, and they had a chateau at Etiolcs, near 
5 
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Choisy and the King’s hunting-ground. It was a 
handsome situation, and it brought Madame d’Etioles 
nearer — though ^ill at a considerable distance — to the 
Court, for it was on that intermediate ground where 
courtiers and court ladies met the richer members of 
the bourgeoisie — a bourgeoisie that was rising in power 
and, unwittingly, preparing the Revolution. At this 
time, Madame d’Etioles made the acquaintance of the 
Due de Nivernois and the Due de Duras (with both 
of whom she adfed at the private theatre of Madame de 
Villemer), of the Abbe de Bernis, the Due de Richelieu, 
Madame Geoffrin and her daughter, the Marquise 
de la Ferte-Imbault. She was known at Court to 
Madame de Sassenage, the wife of a gentleman-in- 
waiting to the Dauphin, to the Marquise de Saissac, and 
to the Duchesse de Chevreuse, who had taken an 
intereft in her since her childhood. But the personage 
at Court who was to play a decisive part in her lif& was ' 
Binet, the lirft valet-de-chambre of the Dauphin and 
a relation of the Le Normants. 

At Etioles, where she herself had a private theatre, 
she received a brilliant company — officials of the Court 
and the Miniftries, lawyers, magiftrates, financiers, and 
— especially — men of letters, Crebillon, Fontenelle, 
Montesquieu, — ^Voltaire, who, for all his wit, never 
acquired the ta6l and manners of the Court {n^a 
jamais su se decrasser de sa roture)^ and later baffled, by 
his clumsy eagerness, all Madame de Pompadour’s 
efforts to bring him into the royal favour. Whether 
Voltaire was sincere or not when, in a madrigal on the 
“ vidlory ” of Fontenoy, he called her la diviiie 
d^ Etioles, we cannot be certain, for she was then the 
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King’s miftress ; but his opinion of her at this time 
was that she was “ well-bred, modefV, agreeable, full of 
graces and talents, and born with good sense and a good 
heart.” 

Despite her brilliant situation and her relationship 
with the noblemen and officials of the court, there was 
flill a wide gulf between Madame d’Etioles and 
Versailles, a gulf that appeared unbridgeable to her 
contemporaries. She belonged to the hourgeoisif 
that was admitted to the Court only on State occasions 
such as the masked ball on the 25th February, 1745, 
in honour of the marriage of the Dauphin with the 
Infanta of Spain. But, on these occasions, any 
person decently dressed gained admittance by un- 
masking and giving a name at the entrance, or, if a 
company of people arrived, one of them unmasked 
and gave a name, tvhile the doorkeeper counted their 
number. At this ball, Madame d’Etioles met and 
spoke to Louis XV, who was in fancy dress as a yew 
tree. It was probable that an assignation was 
then made for the next day, at the ball given by 
the City of Paris. At any rate, Louis met Madame 
d’Etioles there again, and this time, accompanied 
by the Due d’Ayen, condu^led her home in a 
hackney-coach. 

AVhat had been happening ? Madame Poisson, it 
seems, had encouraged her daughter to think of her- 
self as the future miflress of the King. There is a 
llorj' that she took her, when nine years old, to a 
fortune-teller, Madame Lebon, who predified — 
possibly by pre-arrangement — that the child was to 
become the miflress of a king. However that may be, 
7 
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it seems certain that the mother both awakened and 
lowered this ambition in the girl and the woman. In 
her mouth, she was un morceau de roi. Tournehem, 
too, had encouraged her, and this fa6I awakens a Grange 
suspicion. The rich bourgeoisie were becoming 
conscious of the power of their money, although 
politically, if the word can be used, they counted for 
very little. Tournehem was a tax-farmer, a rich 
man, and a friend of the brothers Paris, who have been 
described as the Rothschilds of their time, and who, 
later, were the financial power behind Madame de 
Pompadour. Is it too fanciful to suggest that these 
men, even if only in a half-conscious fashion, saw in 
the beautiful and accomplished woman of their class 
a means of diredf access to and influence upon the 
supre'me power in the land, the King ? 

The result of this system of sugge^ion was that 
Madame d’Etioles adfually fell in love with Louis XV. 
There is nothing surprising in this. Louis was 
regarded as the handsomest man in his kingdom, and 
about his good looks was the aureole of his majeSty, a 
very real thing to his subjedts. A rebuke from the 
King could plunge a man into a dangerous fever, and a 
smile raise him to heaven. It was as a woman in 
love, then, that, in the ForeSt of Senart near her 
country house, Madame d’Etioles followed the royal 
hunting party in a phaeton driven by herself, and it 
was there that Louis became accuStomed to seeing 
her. Rumour began to link her name with the King’s. 
One day, in the King’s carriage, Madame de 
Chateauroux, the reigning miStress, Stamped on 
Madame de Chevreuse’s foot, because she said in the 
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Ktng^s hearing that Madame d’Etioles was prettier 
than usual. Afterwards, Madame de Chatcauroux 
explained : “ Do you not laiow, Madame, that they 
want to give that little d’Etioles to the King ? ” 
Who were they ? 

It seemed a hopeless and foolish desire ; but Madame 
de Chateauroux died suddenly, thus creating a vacancy 
of maiiresse-en-titre du Rot de France. Nevertheless 
it was unthinkable that a bourgeoise should fill it. Yet 
the unthinkable happened. How it happened is 
obscure. Binet, the fir^I valet-de-chambre of the 
Dauphin, obtained an interview with the King for 
his relative, Madame d’Etioles. Her pretext was 
that she wanted to ask the King for a place as Jermier 
ghtiral for her husband. The firfi visit was followed 
by others, all of them myflcrious, and soon Madame 
d’Etioles was lodged at Versailles, though no one quite 
knew where, the King possessing private apartments 
that were labyrinthine, numerous .tnd guarded. 
Tournehem had sent the husband on a provincial 
tour connected with tax-farming. On his return, he 
found that his wife was the King’s mifircss, and that 
his despair and rage were futile. 

Louis’s fir^I care was to dhrasser her, and the word 
itself is significant of the cleavage between the nobility 
and the reft of the people. It means “ to remove the 
dirt of a person’s origin.” The patent that turned 
the inferior clay of Madame d’Etioles into the 
porcelain of the Marquise dc Pompadour was sent 
by Louis from Ghent on the nth July, 1745, the 
date of the taking of the town by the French. 
Voltaire, wlio was improving the whole occasion, 
9 
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and especially the “vi6Iory” of Fontenoy, with his 
rhymes, called the patent : 

Un brevet digne d’Henri quatre, 

Signe Louis, Mars et PAmour. 

a patent worthy of Henri IV, signed Louis, Mars and 
Love. Voltaire’s reward for his pitiable manoeuvres 
and poetical prancings round the new mistress was the 
free gift of a place as Ge7itilhomme de la Chamhre du 
Roiy which was worth sixty thousand livres, a very 
considerable sum, and an appointment as King’s 
Hiftoriographer, or flatterer, with a salary of two 
thousand livres. He was the firft benefleiary of 
Madame de Pompadour’s influence. If he had had 
more sense and less genius, he might have gone far in 
the King’s favour ; but Louis could not ^fand him, he 
bubbled over too much. Madame de Pompadour did 
all she could for him ; but she was defeated by his own 
eagerness. At the close of a performance of Le 
Temple de la Gloire, in which Voltaire, at the mistress’s 
suggestion, flatttered Louis as Trajan, the author is 
said to have plucked his auguSt maSter by the sleeve, 
and to have asked : “ Trajan, eSt-il content ? ” 
Louis was very angry over this gross breach of 
etiquette. It was a droU scene, if you can imagine it. 
Voltaire finally ruined himself by coupling the name 
of the King and his miStress in some verses that end 
thus : 

Soyez tous deux sans ennemis, 

Et tous deux gardez vos conquetes, 

— may both of you be without enemies, and both keep 
your conquests. This comparison of the King’s 

^ He later sold this place, but was allowed to retain its privileges. 
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conquests with those of the mifiress caused so much 
scandal at Versailles, where it displeased, in especial, 
the pious partj" centred round the Queen and the 
Dauphin, that Voltaire, arriving at Madame de 
Pompadour’s in the expeftation of thanks and compli- 
ments, met with silence and wjy faces. Another 
amusing scene ! In disgrace, he left the Court. He 
used Madame de Pompadour afterwards, — on one 
occasion to obtain the suppression of the cuRomary 
parody of his Semtramis by the Comcdte Italtenne^ and 
never was Voltaire more ridiculous. He abused her 
too, in La Pucelle : 

Telle plutot cettc hcureo$t griscite 

Que la nature atnst que Tart forma 

Tour 1« serail ou bien pour Topira * 

and never was Voltaire more basely ungrateful, except 
perhaps after her death. She had tried to further his 
ambitions and to make his fortune at Court, and he 
said : “ although Madame de Pompadour protedled 
the deteRable play, Catthna* yet I liked her, I am 
so good-natured : she even did me some slight 
services.” 

While Louis was absent on that border \\arfare 
which seems like so much petty squabbling to us now, 
and which, nevertheless, impoverished the nation and 
drained it of its life’s blood, Madame de Pompadour 
was at Etioles receiving inllrudlion in Court society 
from the Due de Gontaut and the Abb6 de Bernis. 

* Such a; rather that lucky wench, formed by nature sj well as art 
for the seraglio or else the opera 

* by the elder Crebillon Madame de Pompadour’s prote^bon 
infuriated Voltaire 
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She was about to enter a world with whose language, 
customs and usages she was ill-acquainted, a society 
with ancestries and alliances that it was important to 
know intimately in order to avoid pitfalls and 
disastrous blunders, a set of men and women with keen 
and pitiless eyes for the ridiculous — ^which was any- 
thing said or done in a manner different from theirs. 
She triumphed in this, as she triumphed in aU else, 
except international politics, by quick wit, natural 
good sense and intelligence. On the return of Louis, 
in September, 1745, she was quietly conducted to 
Versailles, where she was to continue to live until 
her death in 1764. A few days later, she was formally 
presented to the King, the Queen and the Dauphin. 
The Court came to mock, but it was impressed. They 
called her la BeHiole, playing on her name, d’Etioles ; 
but they could not dislodge her, in spite of ah their 
intrigues and their anger at seeing a woman of low 
birth fill a position that had, till then, been the privilege 
of the aristocracy. Other women made a bid for the 
royal favour ; but she outplayed them. As it 
became more and more apparent that her hold on the 
King was to endure, a party formed about her. As 
she became more and more powerful, she was able to 
bring to heel men like the Due de Richelieu, who 
very nearly went to the BaSfille for the fourth time, 
because he attempted to thwart her over her theatre, 
to break miniSfers like Machault, d’Argenson and 
Maurepas, and to make ministers like Choiseul. In the 
end, she became the virtual Queen of France, and the 
responsibility for the Seven Years’ War is imputed 
to her. It is an absurd imputation, though the 
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disappointments of the war are supposed to have killed 
her. 

What sort of a man was Louis XV that a woman — 
and a woman of the bourgeotste at that — should have 
been able to dominate him ? He was not sexually 
precocious. Indeed, his lack of intere^l in sex as a 
youth had given rise to both hopes and fears. The 
gotlt iidlun, to use the euphemism of the time, had 
alternated at the French Court with the natural 
inclination : 

Charles IX hs dames 
Henri III hs javoris 

Henri IV Us dames 

Louis XIII Us favorts 

Louis XIV Us dames 

At Louis XIV’s death, the Duchesse de la Fcrtd 
exclaimed : ** I suppose it is now the turn of Us 
favorts 1 Certainly, one of the mofV curious 
episodes in hiflory is that which followed, when the 
young dukes and marquises in attendance on the 
youthful King made a bid to satisfy his supposititious 
inclination.* But Louis XV was sa\ ed both from them 
and from any other, more Icptimaie, wayi\ardncss by 
Madame dc Prie,* who, after having tempted him in 
vain with one or two of the moH: fascinating young 
women of the Court, married him, at the age of 
fifteen, to Marie Leezinska, the daughter of the 
dethroned King of Poland. Loub appears to have 

* I'tde VeUatre et le: Ftdes de Pchce^ by Erneft Raynaud, Mercure 
de France, 1st November, 1927 

* The MiRress of the Due dc Bourbon, kno»'n as Monsieur Ic Due, 
who had succeeded the Due d’Orleani as Re^nt 
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been for a long time faithful to his Queen, to the great 
disguft of rakes like the Due de Richelieu, and hy 
her he had two sons and several daughters. The rakes 
felt that this bourgeois exigence of the King’s mu ft 
not la^t, and that some effort mu^ be made pour le 
dhiiaiser — to sharpen him up a bit. There was at 
that time a Marquis de Nesle who had five daughters. 
The eldest, the Comtesse de Mailly, was thrown in the 
King’s way, and she became his firft miftress. During 
her reign, two other sifters. Mademoiselle Pauline de 
Nesle and the Duchesse de Lauraguais, found their 
way to the royal couch. The iirft of these became 
pregnant, was married hurriedly to the Marquis de 
Vintimille, and bore a son, the Comte du Luc, whom 
Madame de Pompadour afterwards wished to marry 
to her daughter, Alexandrine d’Etioles. A fourth 
sifter, the widow of the Marquis de Tournelle, 
followed ; but she insifted on the dismissal of Madame 
de Mailly, and acknowledgment as maitresse-en- 
titre. She became the Duchesse de Chateauroux. 
The fifth sifter, Madame de Flavacourt, resifted 
Louis’s blandishments, though fear of her husband 
rather than virtue is said to have been her ftrength. 

Louis XV, then, once awakened from the torpor 
into which his education at the hands of Cardinal 
de Fleury had thrown him, was lecherous. He was 
also what is called a moral coward,* and, under the 
fear of death — ^he was morbid — ^he could dismiss a 

^ Was he also a physical coward f There is the episode of Damiens, 
and there is also the incident related on page 129, where he seems to 
have given a considerable sum to an unknown man out of sheer fright 
or out of relief after a fright. 
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miftress, as he did Madame de Chateauroux at Metz 
where he was attacked by fever. But he recalled her 
on his recovery. He was mean tvith his privj' purse, 
and prodigal with the public money. He had a keen 
sense of his responsibilities as King and absolute 
ruler of France j but clairvoyance and consequent 
scepticism robbed him of resolution. His passions were 
women and hunting, his diHraftion, travelling from 
one palace to another. He had hardly any appre- 
ciation of the arts. The business of his realm wearied 
him to death ; and those miniflers were his favourites 
who made things casieft for him. Maurepas owed all 
his credit to his amusing conversation ; and, it may be 
added, his discredit to an itch for lampooning Madame 
de Pompadour. Louis XV had a good deal of the 
common-sense of Louis XIV ; he was not afli vely cruel ; 
he was even kindly in his way, except to his Queen,* 
liking to have around him the men and women to whom 
he was accuftomed, but forgetting them easily if they 
were absent, and loath to admit new faces to his 
intimate circle. 

But all his life Louis XV was pursued by an im- 
placable boredom. The Duchesse de Chateauroux, 
who was also a brilliant and beautiful woman, had 
roused him out of his apathy, and, had she lived, he 
might have had some measure of greatness as a king 
thnifl upon him, although the probability would have 
been that he would soon have tired of her energy. 
Madame de Pompadour sought mainly to amuse the 

‘Maditnc de Pompadour changed this to some extent. Her 
polic)' was to propitiate the Queen, and, under her influence, Louis 
was more considerate. 
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King, and succeeded. One of the accusations againft 
lier is that she encouraged him to negledl his State 
duties. It is an accusation that seems to lose sight of 
Louis’s own responsibility in the matter. If he 
preferred the entertainment of her conversation to 
State business, she could hardly be blamed. She 
loved him, and was determined to maintain her 
position at Court. She chose the methods Louis 
himself offered to her. Her conversation and 
company delighted him. At her “ little suppers,” he 
could unbend with a few ftridfly chosen companions- 
When the charms of her physical attradlions began 
to wane, she invented her theatre, Theatre des 
Petits A'p-partements^ on which she displayed her 
graces and talents as an adfress, singer and dancer. The 
King was, in our modern parlance, proud of his 
accomplished miffress. The theatre cofl a lot of 
money ; but it achieved Madame de Pompadour s 
purpose so well that when, somewhere about 
1752, all intimate relations had ceased between 
them, she became the King’s indispensable friend, 
confidante, adviser, and assistant in the business of 
State. 

It is doubtful, however, whether she ever had the 
paramount influence in State affairs attributed to her 
by mob hatred against “ the King’s trull 
gueuse du Roi^ inflamed by the libels of jealous 
rhyme ^ers, like Maurepas, and of disappointed place- 
hunters, and by all the deluge of scurrilous lampoons 
known as the Poissonades. But some of this resent- 
ment is underftandable. The people were suffering 
from the dilapidations of bad adminiftration and 
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the cumulative burdens of a sy^Vem of government 
tliat was outworn ; and Madame de Pompadour was 
made to appear to them as the cause. It is true that 
a great deal of money was spent on her numerous 
houses and their furnishing. But these were built 
more for Louis’s pleasure than for hers. Besides, 
if the flatiflics could be had of the total income of 
France at the time, the amount spent on Madame dc 
Pompadour might prove to be very small compared 
with the sum wafled and extrafted in other ways, 
and a large part of the money was expended on 
the creations of the finefi artifts of the time. 
It would have been an enormously profitable invefl- 
ment for France, if these had not been deflroycd and 
scattered at the French Revolution. That was 
waRe. Her Chateau de Bellevue was a veritable 
exhibition of French art. It is gone. 

Besides giving work to artiSIs, Madame de 
Pompadour protedicd writers. She befriended 
Voltaire, and lifted the elder Cr^billon out of poverty. 
CrdbiUon owed to her his lafl days of glor)- and an 
edition of his works printed at the King’s expense. 
She found Marmontel in obscurity, and put him on the 
way to fame. On her nomination, Duclos became 
King’s Hifloriographer, after Voltaire’s resignation. 
She encouraged Diderot and d’Alembert to go on 
uith the Encyclopaedia, and, in her enthusiasm for 
this fount of learning, tried to induce the King to lift 
the ban on it. Buffon and Rousseau, however, refused 
to be patronized. Rousseau, indeed, wrote a letter 
to her that is not without savour : 
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“ Madame, 

I thought for a moment that your messenger 
had made a miAakc in offering me a hundred 
louis for copies (of music) that arc paid for with 
twelve francs. He undeceived me ; permit me 
to undeceive you in my turn. My savings have 
pul me in possession of a clear income of 540 
livres. My work brings me in annually an 
almo^ equal sum : I have therefore a consider- 
able supcrfiuity ; I use it as beft I can, although 
I am rarely able to giv-e alms. If, againft all 
likelihood, age or infirmity should one day render 
me impotent to help myself, I have a friend. 

“J. J. Rousseau. 

“ Paris, i8th Augu^, 1762.” 

This patronage of French writers proceeded far 
more from a genuine love of literature than from 
attention to the Abbe de Bernis’s advice to cultivate 
men of letters, because they were the true indices of the 
greatness of the age ; for, at her death, Madame de 
Pompadour possessed a well-read library of 3 , 5 ^^ 
volumes, consifting of works on history, political 
economy, civil and canon law, philosophy and theology, 
as well as poetry, fidHon, and an extensive coUedtion of 
French dramatic works from the earliest times to her 
own day. 

It is as a femme savante, fhilosophe, artiSie, and in no 
depreciatory sense, that it is pleasanteft and mofl juil 
to think of Madame de Pompadour, the woman who, 
for nearly twenty years, dtood between Louis XV and 
heaven knows what descents into Avernus, the woman 
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who carved gems and dabbled in etching, who founded 
the national porcelain fadloiy of Sevres,* the friend of 
men of letters and the patroness of artifis, the woman 
of La Tour’s portrait, who sits turning over a piece 
of music at a table bearing Montesquieu’s tsprit 
LotSf Voltaire’s Henriadey the PaSlor Fido^ a globe, and 
volumes of the Fncychpedicy at her feet a portfolio. 
She did not hnovv it, but she helped to prepare the 
way of her successor, Madame du Barry, through the 
Revolution to the guillotine. 


r. S. Flint 


* She was also responsible for the eflablishment of the J/i/i* 
fjirr, which produced Napoleon 
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MEMOIRS OF MADAME DU HAUSSET 
WAITING-WOMAN OF 
MADAME DE POMPADOUR 

O NE of my friends of convent days, who made a 
good marriage and has the reputation of 
being a clever woman, has often begged me 
to write dotvn what came to my knowledge each day ; 
and, to please her, I did mate short notes of two or 
three lines each, to recall to my mind intcrefting or 
remarkable events, such as : “ Attempt on the King’s 
life,” “ The King orders Madame’ to leave,” “ In- 
gratitude of M. de Machault,” etc. I had always 
promised my friend to make a narrative of these. She 
spoke to me of the Mlmoires of Madame de Caylus’, 
which had, however, not yet been printed, and she 
urged me so Itrongly to compose a similar work that, 
taking advantage of a few leisure moments, I have 
written this, which I intend to give to her to put into 
order and flyle. 


? Madame de Pompadour is almoft alwap referred to in these 
Memoirs as “Madame,” because she was the miftress of the writer. 
(Note by Mr Craufurd.} 

* Marthe-Margucritc de \'i]Ictic, granddaughter of Artemise 
d’Aubigtjf, was brought up under the luperrision of Madame 
de Mainicnon. She had a biUUant career at Samt*CyT. Raciae 
wrote the Prologue of £/iher for her, and gave her lessons in elocution. 
At thittecn, the married the ^far<)uu de Caylus, gcntleman*in-wait- 
ing to the Dauphin. She is the author af a charming book of 
Soutenirs. (B.) 
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I was with Madame de Pompadour for a long time, 
and, on account of my birth, I was treated with some 
di^indlion by her and by some persons of importance 
who took a liking to me. I soon became the friend of 
Dr. Quesnay,’' who often used to come and spend an 

^ Quesnay was a man of rare genius, and ftill rarer for variety of 
knowledge. He was born at the village of Ecquevilly, in 1694, and was 
the son of a ploughman. He studied surgery, and afterwards practised 
this profession at Mantes. Chance having introduced him to the 
Due de Villeroi, he followed him to Paris as his surgeon. One day 
the Comtesse d’E trades, then a favourite of Madame de Pompadour, 
and mistress of the Comte d’Argenson, found herself suddenly in- 
disposed and in an alarming ftate ; the Due de Villeroi, who was with 
her, offered the services of his surgeon whom he had left in his carriage. 
Quesnay saw at once that the Countess was subjeft to epilepsy and 
was suffering from an attack at the moment ; but he also felt the 
importance of concealing such a frightful disease ; so he reassured the 
Due de Villeroi, and ordered some sedatives, saying that it was an 
attack of nerves. He insisted on the necessity of reft, turned every- 
body out, and remained alone with the invalid in order to prevent the 
onlookers from perceiving the symptoms of epilepsy. When she 
recovered consciousness, the Countess judged, by his conduft, of 
Quesnay’s skill and discretion. She was not ungrateful, and spoke of 
his cleverness to Madame de Pompadour. 

Profiting by the facilities for ftudy available in the capital, he 
devoted himself to medicine, graduated as a doftor, and wrote some 
successful works. Madame de Pompadour took him as her doftor, 
gave him a lodging near hers in the Palace at Versailles and procured 
for him the position of physician-in-ordinary to the King. Quesnay 
used his leisure to ftudy metaphysics, to which he brought the same 
sagacity as he had shown for all the forms of knowledge which he had 
taken up. It was he who wrote the article on Evidence for the 
Encyclopasdia. Born in the country, he had early meditated on 
agriculture, the toil it exafted, on wages and produfts. Long after- 
wards, these early ideas attrafted his attention afresh, and political 
economy became his principal ftudy. He wrote a large work on this 
subjeft to which is added a table which requires very great attention to 
be underftood. He was generally recognized as the chief of the 
economifts ; he was regarded as the discoverer of the “ net produft ” } 
the economifts called him “the mafter, ” and used to say, as of 
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hour or two with me. He used to receive persons of 
all parties, but few in number, all of whom had great 
confidence in him. There was nothing the/ did not 
discuss free]/, and, great!/ to their credit and his, 
nothing was ever repeated. The Comtesse Dxxx 
used to come to see me too ; she was a franlc and livel/ 
person, of whom Madame was very fond. The 
Baschi^ famil/ also paid me attention. I had been of 
some service to M. de Marign/* in the frequent quarrels 
between the brother and siller, and he became friend!/ 
to me. The King was accuftomed to seeing me, and an 


\A de Baschi was closely related on his wife’s side to 

Madame de Pompadour, who was proud of the relationship (Note 
b/Mr Craufurd) ^ 

* Brother of Madame de Pompadour (See Introdufbon ) 


MW “ The MalVer said it ” La RiviSre, Commissioner 

0 Martmique and a very well-informed man, was next m order to 
The Marquis de Mirabeau, the father of the Mirabeau who 
ui the Rerolution, the Abbe Baudeau, the Abbe 
ubaud, Turgot, etc, were also celebrated among the economifti. 
yuesnay, whose mind needed nourishment, after having fbidied 
several sciences, took up geometry, and made some progress in it, 
* ough he was then over seventy He died in December, 1774, 
*t t e age of eighty, and the Alarquis de Mirabeau pronounced his 
uneral oration, which is a maAcrpicce of absurdity and ridiculousness, 
assembly of economics m deep mourning 
Quesnayhad a fund of gaiety and in conversationhcliled 

o make apologues, which generally took for their pnnciple some 
mral subjed & / r r 

He discussed queftions with great ardour, but without desire to 
j lodged in a little apartment quite near that of Madame 

e ompadour, where he received men of letters and some members of 
c Court circle The talk was very free, but of things rather than of 
^rsons The King called him **hu thinker”, he granted him a 
^tent of nobility, and, desiring to design his coat of arms himself, he 
Oa f thoughts ” on hii escutcheon (Note by Air. 
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accident which I shall relate made me familiar to him : 
he used to go on talking when I came into Madame’s 
room. During Madame’s illnesses I scarcelj left her 
room, and I spent the nights by her side. 

Sometimes, though seldom, I travelled in her 
carriage with Dr. Quesnay, to whom she would not say 
four words, although he was a man of great intelligence. 
Madame, when I was alone with her, used to speak of 
various things which touched her, and would say : 

“ The King and I rely so much on you, that we look 
on you like a cat or a dog, and go on with our talk.” 

There was a little place near Madame’s room, which 
has been changed since, where she knew I used to sit 
when I was alone, and from which you could hear what 
was being said, if the voice were raised ever so little. 
But when the King had to speak privately to her or to 
one of the miniflers, he used to go into a ftudy at the 
side of the room ,• and she also used it for secret 
business with the ministers or other important per- 
sonages, such as the Lieutenant of Police, the Pofl- 
mafler, etc. All these circumstances put me in a 
position to know many things, a great number of which 
honour forbids me either to write or to teU. I have for 
the moSt part written without order of date, and one 
event may precede others that really preceded it. 

Madame had a friendship for three ministers : the 
firSl was M. de Machault% to whom she was obliged 
for having her allowance settled and her debts paid. She 

* Jean-Baptifte Machault d’Arnouville, Controller-General, then 
Minifter for the Navy and Keeper of the Seals, retired on Febru- 
ary, 1757. He had the reputation of a honourable man and a good 
adminiftrator. (Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 
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had the seals given to him, and he had the place in 
her affections up to the time of the attempt on the King’s 
life. Many people have claimed that his conduCt on 
this occasion should not have been attributed to bad 
motives, that he believed that he mu^t obey the King 
without considering his own feelings, and that his 
cold manners often made him open to suspicion of an 
indifference which he did not feel. Madame 
regarded him as an unfaithful friend, and it would be 
necessary to hear both. Perhaps M. de Machault w'ould 
have remained had it not been for the Abbe de Bernis.* 

The second minifler Madame had an affeCfion for 
was the Abbd de Bernis ; she tired of him very quickly 
when the AbbC seemed to have loif his head. 

He gave a rather singular proof of this two days 
before his dismissal. He had invited several important 
persons to a big entertainment, which was to have taken 
place the very day on which he received his letter 
of exile : he had put on the invitation cards : “ The 
Comte de Lusacc will be one of us.” As M. de 
Lnsace w'as the brother of Her Royal Highness the 
Dauphincss, this phrase w’as julfly thought imperti- 
nent. The King said very aptly on this occasion ; 
“ Lambert and Molicre wDl be with us.” 

She scarcely ever spoke of the Cardinal after he 
left the Court. He was absurd, but he was a good man. 

* rranfoii»Joachim de Fiene de Bemis wzt Jppomted Mim'fter of 
Foreign Affairs in June, 1757, an ofSce from which he rerigned in 
Noiembcr, 175S, on receiving the cardinal’s hat. UTicn one of his 


in the Appendix. 
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The Infanta" had died some time before, and, to 
digress, had been carried away by a combination of 
so many malign and foul diseases, that those who laid 
her out and the Capuchins who were sent for to 
carry her, could not endure the stench. The King 
thought her papers ju^ as foul. He found that the 
Abbe de Bernis had been intriguing with her, and that 
he had been tricked over the Cardinal’s cap, which 
she had obtained for the Abbe de Bernis by an 
unwarranted use of his name. The King had been so 
angry over this that he was on the point of refusing 
him the biretta ; and he handed it to him as one 
throws a bone to a dog. 

The Abbe de Bernis always had the attitude and look 
of a protege in Madame’s company. She had seen 
him in adlual poverty. This was not the case with 
M. de ChoiseuF : his birth, his flyle, his manners gave 
him preftige, and he managed to win Madame’s good 
graces to a greater extent than any other. She looked 
on him as one of the greateil noblemen of the Court, 
the greatest minister, and the moft agreeable man. 

* Marie-Louise Elizabeth, daughter of Louis XV, who was born on 
14th August, 1727, married in 1739 Philip, the Infante of Spain and 
Duke of Parma, and died at Versailles on 6th December, 1759 - (Note 
by Mr. Craufurd.) 

® Etienne-Fran^ois de Stainville, born in 1719. After being 
ambassador at Rome and Vienna, he became Minifler of Foreign 
Affairs in 1758, was made a duke and peer in 1759, became Minifler for 
War on i6th January, 1761, and for the Navy in the same year. He 
retained the laft two offices, and had his cousin, the Due de Praslin, 
appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 1768, he again became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and handed over the Navy to M. de 
Praslin. He was banished to his eftate of Chanteloup in Touraine on 
24th December, 1770, and died at Paris in 1785. (Note by Mr. 
Craufurd.) See also Hiflorical Note C in the Appendix. 
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M de Choiseul had a siAer and a ■wife whom he intro- 
duced into Madame*s circle, and who lept aluc her 
kindly feeling for him From the moment this 
miniffer took up office, she saw only through his e>es , 
lie knew how to amuse Madame, and he had very 
agreeable manners with women 
There were two people who had a large share of 
Madame’s confidence, the Lieutenant of Police and the 
PoR-MaRer , but the latter had become less neces- 
sary, because the King had made M dc Choiseul free 
of the secret of the poft,” that is to say, the cxtradls 
from the letters that were opened M d*Argcnson 
had not had this, for all the fat our he enjoyed I have 
heard that M de Choiseul abused his privilege, and 
used to relate to his friends the amusing Rones and 
intrigues that w ere often contained in the letters that 
were opened The method, b> what I hate heard, 
was tery simple Slt or seven clerks of the Post 
Office would sort the letters which thej were 
ordered to unseal, and take an impression of the seal 
with a ball of mercury , then the letter, seal-side 
downwards, was placed over a goblet of hot water, 
which melted the wax without doing any damage 
The letter was opened and copied, and it was then 
resealed bj means of the impression That is how I 
have heard the thing described The PoR-MaRer 
used to bring the extraRs to the King on Sundays 
He was to be seen entering and passing like a miniRer 
on this dreadful work Several times in my presence 
Doctor Quesnay v\orkcd himself into a fury over this 
tnfamous miniRiy, as he called it, to such a degree that 
he foamed at the mouth 
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“ I would no more dine with the Po^-Mafter than 
with the hangman,” he used to say. 

It mu^ be confessed that it was surprising to hear 
such conversation in the apartments of the King’s 
mistress, and it went on for twenty years without 
being talked about. As M. de Marigny said : “ It 
was the quick utterance of hone%-, and not the 
exhalations of ill-humour and spite.” 

The Due de Gontaut was the brother-in-law and 
friend of M. de Choiseul, and he was always at 
Madame’s side. The siller of M. de Choiseul, 
Madame de Gramont,^ and his wife, were equally 
attentive. You may judge by this of the influence of 
M. de Choiseul, whom no one would have dared to 
attack. However, chance led me to discover a secret 
correspondence between the King and a moft obscure 
person. This man, who had a place in the tax farming 
oflSce worth five or six thousand livres, was related 
to one of the young ladies of the Deer Park,^ who had 

^ See Hiftorical Note E in the Appendix. 

® The Parc aux Cerfs took its name from a diftant quarter of 
Versailles. Very few people knew the house ; it was spoken of only 
very vaguely without any details. No adventure, no faft transpired 
that might draw attention to it. A Naval Commissioner of the name 
of Mercier, who had had a share in the education of the Abbe de 
Bourbon, knew more than anyone else about this establishment, and 
this is what he said to one of his friends : “ The house had a modeSt 
appearance ; there was generally only one young woman there ; the 
wife of a clerk in the War Office kept her company, played with her 
or worked at embroidery. This lady would say that the young woman 
was her niece, and during the King’s travels she took her to the coun try. 
Sometimes the house and the quarter were changed, but the former 
house was not given up.” Mercier adds : “ Never had any inter- 
course less publicity ; and do not private individuals have little houses 
where they keep women openly ? ” (Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 
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recommended him to the King. He had also become 
acquainted with the Comte de Broglie* a confidant of 
the King ; but, tired of seeing that his correspondence 
brought him no advancement, he took the ^Icp of 
writing to me and asking for an appointment. I 
consented, after informing Madame of the affair. 

“ Can you give me your word and that of Madame 
de Pompadour that nothing will be said to the King 
by her of what I am going to tell you ? said this man 
to me in a frank manner, after many preambles and 
many polite and flattering remarks. 

“ I think I may assure you,” I said, “ that, if I 
make this condition, Madame will keep it, if it is not 
contrary to her duty to the King.” 

He gave me his word that there would be no 
difficulty, and then I heard what he had to say. He 
showed me certain memoranda direfted againA M, de 
Choiseul, which he agreed to entruf^ to me, and he 
disclosed to me several circumffances relating to the 
secret fun^rions of the Corate de Broglie, which, 
however, were of a nature to enable one to guess at, 
rather than be sure of, the part that he played with 
the King. Finally, he showed me several letters in 
the King’s hand. 


‘ The Comte de Broglie, a brother of the Marshal, Tva$ entrufted 
when ver)’}’oung«jth an important mhsion to the Eleflor of Saxon/, 
King of Poland. On his return to France, he rejoined the Rcscrye 
Corps commanded bj ' *' " r*— wjt 

a lieutenant-general I'."* . a • • • ' ' ■■ ■ '■ 

ofCa 5 $el,etc.,etc. T'-.'.*. • ’ ••• ' ‘ ■ .• ’• ■ 

man/ plans which sverc almoft alwajt reje€lcd became the/ thwarted 
the tiews of a powerful minifler. Diuis X^*, who liled him, baniihed 
him out of weakness. He died in 1781. (B.) 
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“ I ask,” he said, “ that Madame la Marquise should 
procure for me a place as Receiver-General of Finances ; 
1 will in^rud her of what I communicate to the King. 
I will write according to her indrudions, and hand 
over the replies to her.” 

Respeding what came from the King, I took over 
only the memoranda. Madame having given me her 
word, in accordance with the agreement I had made, 
I disclosed everything to her. She sent the mem- 
oranda to M. de Choiseul, who found them mod 
maliciously and very cleverly written. Madame and 
the Due de Choiseul conferred at length on what 
reply should be made to the person ; and this is what 
I was told to say ; That a place as Receiver-General 
of Finances was for the moment too much, and would 
cause too great a sensation ; he mud content himself 
with a place worth fifteen to twenty thousand livres. 
They did not wish to penetrate the secrets of the King, 
and this correspondence ought not to be shown to 
anyone. The same did not apply to the memoranda 
which might be sent to him, and they would be glad 
to be acquainted Mth these, in order to be able to ward 
off blows in the dark direded by hatred and impodure. 

The reply was honourable and respedful with regard 
to the King, but was designed to baffle the Comte 
de Broglie by informing M. de Choiseul of his attacks 
and of the weapons he used. It was the Comte who 
forwarded to him memoranda on War and the Navy, 
while he reserved Foreign Affairs for himself, and, 
according to report, dealt with them dired. M. de 
Choiseul, without appearing himself, recommended to 
the Controller-General the man who had spoken to me. 
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He had the place agreed on, hoped for a more im- 
portant one, and entnifled to me the correspondence 
of the King, of which I told him I would not speak 
to Madame in accordance with her wishes. He sent 
to M. de ChoiseuI several memoranda addressed to the 
King againfl him, and this communication enabled him 
to refute them triumphantly. 

The King liked to have littlcprit ate correspondences, 
of which Madame was very often ignorant ; but she 
knew that he had them : for he used to pass part of 
his mornings writing to his family, to the King of 
Spain, sometimes to Cardinal de Tencin,* to the Abbi 
de Broglie, and also to quite obscure people. 

“ It is doubtless among people like this,” she said to 
me one day, ** that the King learns some terms that 
utterly surprise me. For inAance, he said to me 
yeflcrday on seeing a man pass who had on an old 
coat ; II a la un habit bien axamint.' He said to me 
once, to indicate that something was probable • 
Jly a gTOS. I am told that this is a popular phrase for 
i7 y a gros a farur."^ 

“ Is it not more likely that it is the young women 
\vho teach him these fine things ? ” I took the liberty 
of saying to Madame. 

* 7 *cncjn became i cardinal in on the nominauon of 
Jam"*, and wai appointed a Mmjflcr of State in 1742. He thought 
that he waj going to succeed to the full power of Ordinal de Fleurp, 
and, on becoming disabused of this idea, he retired to his diocese (he 
was Archbishop of Lyons) From the courtrr-prelate that he 
had been, from the “ humble »en antof circumfianccs,”aihc was call-d 
at Court, he became a zealous, chantable and exemplary bishop, and 
died in 175S regretted by therichandlaro-ntcd by the poor (B ) 

• Perhaps • “ Hu coat is sery seedy” ? 

i Tlie odds arc that . . . 
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“ You arc riglit. U y a she replied with a 

laugh. 

It should be said that the King used these 
expressions intentionally and in jcft. 

The King l:ncw many anecdotes, and he found 
plenty of people to tell him Tories wounding to 
sclf-c^fccm. One day at Choisy he came into a room 
\vhcrc they were working at a piece of embroidered 
furniture, in order to sec what progress had been made. 
He looked out of the window, and saw at the end of a 
long avenue two men in Choisy coats.’ 

“ Who arc those gentlemen ? ” he asked. 

Madame took the glass and replied : “ It is the Due 
d’Aumont and . . . .” 

“ Ah ! ” said the King, the grandfather of the Due 
d’Aumont would be vaflly astonished if he could see 
his grandson arm in arm with the grandson of the 
valct-dc-chambrc L . . ., in what one might call 
‘ coats by royal letters patent.’ ” 

Thereupon he told Madame a long Story which 
proved the truth of what he said. 

The King went off with Madame to the fig-orchard, 
and soon afterwards Quesnay came in ; M. de Marigny 
came a little later. I spoke contemptuously of some- 
one who was very fond of money, and the Dodtor 
laughed. 


^ Coats magnificently embroidered all over in gold and silver, 
which Louis XIV gave to certain courtiers, and which conferred on 
them the privilege of accompanying him on his travels ; a few of them 
were ftill to be seen sixty years ago. Louis XV had had coats 
made for Choisy, Bellevue and Fontainebleau. , (Note by Mr. 
Craufurd.) 
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“ I had a queer dream lall night,” he said. “ I was in 
the country of the ancient Germans ; my house was vaft, 
and I had Flores of wheat and cattle, horses in great 
number and big barrels full of beer. But I suffered 
from rheumatism, and did not know how I was to 
manage to go fifty leagues to a fountain, the waters of 
which would cure me. I had to travel among a foreign 
people. An enchanter appeared and said to me : 
‘ I am touched by your difficulty ; see, here is a little 
packet of prclinpinpin powder. Evcrj’body to whom 
you give some of it will lodge and feed you, and treat 
you with all manner of politeness.* I took the powder 
and thanked him very much.” 

” Oh 1 ** said I, ” how I should love prclinpinpin 
powder- I should like to have my cupboard full of it.” 

” Well,” said the Doctor, ” this powder is the money 
you despise. Tell me, of all the people who come here, 
who is it makes the greatefk impression ? ” 

” I do not knou',” I replied. 

” ni tell you. It is M. dc MontmarteP, who comes 
four or five times a year. Why is he so cflcemed ? 
Because he has cheffs full of prclinpinpin powder.” 

He took some louis from his pocket : Everj'thing 
that cxifls is concealed in these little pieces, which 
will take you comfortablyto the ends of the world. All 
men obey those who have this powder, and haflcn to 


* M. dc Mpntmancl mt the youngeft of four brotheri nimed 
Tirh, »onj of an innkeeper at Moral in Dauphme, all of whom were 
fa\ouritei of fortune. The eldeft was call'^d Antojre, the lecood 
la Montagne and the third Duvemejr. Montmartcl, who wai Court 

hanker, left an enormou* fortune to bii ion, the Marquii dc Bruno/. 
(Sec the I/iP:irf it MM. Pint b/ Luchet.) (B ) 
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serve llicm. To despise money is to despise happiness, 
freedom and enjoyment of all kinds.” 

A Knight of the Holy Gho^l passed by the window, 
and I said: “Thai gentleman is more content with 
his blue ribbon than with thousands and thousands of 
your pieces.” 

“ When I ask the King for a pension,” resumed 
Quesnay, “ it is as if I said to him, ‘ Give me the means 
of having a better dinner, a warm coat, a carriage to 
protcdl me from the rain and to convey me without 
fatigue.’ But the man who asks for this fine ribbon, if 
he dared to say what he thinks, would say : ‘ I am 
vain, and I should like, as I pass, to see the people 
looking at me with foolishly admiring eyes and making 
way for me ; I should like to produce an effeft when I 
come into a room, and attradl the attention of people 
who perhaps will make fun of me when I go. I should 
like to be called “ My Lord ” by the multitude.’ Is not 
all this mere emptiness ? The ribbon will be of no use 
to him in mo^* countries ; it will give him no power. 
But my pieces will everywhere give me means to help 
the unfortunate. Long live the aU-powerful 
prelinpinpin poAvder ! ” 

At these la^ words, a bur ft of laughter was heard 
in the adjoining room, which Avas separated only by a 
curtain, the door being open, and the King entered 
with Madame and M. de Gontaut. 

“ Long live the prelinpinpin powder ! ” said 
the King. “ Doctor, could you procure some for 
me ? ” 

The King had returned and it had amused him to 
li^en to what was being said. Madame was very 
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amiable to the Doflor, and the King ucnt out 
laughing and talking in praise of the pouder. 

I left and so did the Do^or. I wrote down this 
con\crs3tion immediately. I was told afterwards that 
M. Quesnay was moft learned in certain things uhich 
relate to finance, and that he nas a great economiil\ 
but I am not very’ sure what that is. One thing is 
certain : he had plenty of wit, he was cvtrcmcly gay 
and agreeable, and a ver)' clever do(flor. 

The Court w'as for long absorbed in the illness of 
the little Due de Bourgogne,* who was thought to be 
highly intelligent. The cause of his illness had not 
been discovered; and m.ilicc went so far as to 
suggcfl that his nurse, who was ver)' well cAablishcd 
at Versailles, had communicated a horrible disease 
to him. The Kingshow'cd Madame the results of the 
inveftigations w'hich he had had made into lier 
conduft in her own province. A foolish bishop took 
it upon himself to say that she had been verj' dissolute 
in her youth; the poor nurse was informed of this, 
and demanded an explanation. The bishop replied 
that she had several times attended balls in her town, 
and thit she had had her bosom uncovered. For this 
poor man that was the height of dissoluteness. The 

‘ Qucinay died nx or sc»cn months after th-’ Due de Bour^gre, 
and death was for him the beginning of a fame uhidihc nerer foresa 
nor d-served bejnnd a certain pont He had ihii in common t iih 
Janicniuithat he becanj" the patron of a wthoat impelling it 
n e ccononic principle! he had profer'-d gate birth to thoie agrarun 
rcawneri «ho rcccircd or arrogated to thcnieltci tie title “eco- 
romifli. " A great personage once said, “ When thep talk of these 
economiOi; Turgot, Baudeau, Ronba..d, Mirabeau, it sourdi at 
though ihej are talking of houndi ” (B ) 
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King, who had been anxious at firft, could not help 
saying : “ What an ass ! ” . 

The Duke, after causing long anxiety to the Court, 
died. Nothing makes a greater impression on princes 
than the death of their equals. Everyone is taken up 
with them, but, the moment they are dead they are 
forgotten. The King used often to speak of death 
and also of funerals and cemeteries; a more melan- 
choly man was never born.* Madame told me one day 
that he felt a painful sensation when he was forced to 
laugh, and that he often begged her to end an amusing 
ftory. He used to smile, and that was aU. For the 
mo^ part, the King had very gloomy ideas on moft 
happenings. When a new miniver arrived, he would 
say : 

“ He has spread his wares like the others, and 
promises the finest things in the world, none of which 
will be realized. He does not know this country. He 
will see . . .” 

When plans for strengthening the Navy were 
spoken of, he would say : “ Fve heard it all a score of 
times. I believe that France will never have a Navy.” 
It was M. de Marigny who told me this. 

I have never seen Madame so happy as at the 
capture of Mahon. The King was glad about it, but 
he never could believe in the merits of his courtiers, and 
he looked on their successes as the result of chance. 
From what I have heard, Marshal de Saxe alone 

^ “ Souvre,” said Louis XlVone day to the commander of that name, 

“ you are growing old : where do you wish to be buried ? ” 

“ Sire, at the feet of Your Majeffy.” 

This reply made the King gloomy and pensive. (B.) 
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inspired citccm in him ; and he had hardly ever seen 
him in his private rooms or figuring as a courtier. 
M. d’Argenson picked a quarrel with M. de Richelieu 
after his vi£foiy over his return to Paris, in order to 
prevent him from coming to enjoy his triumph. He 
wanted to throw the blame on Madame, who 
was enthusiastic about it, and who called him 
Minorcan. 

The Clievalicr de Montaigu was a gentlcman-in- 
ivaiting to the Dauphin, who tvas very fond of him 
because of his great devotion. He fell ill, and under- 
went an operation called empyema, which consists in 
making an opening between the ribs to let the pus 
flow away. The operation was apparently successful 
enough, but the patient became worse, and could 
not breathe. No one could conceive what could have 
caused this accident and retarded recovery. He died 
almolt in the arms of the Dauphin, who went to see 
him ever)' day. The strange nature of the illness 
made them decide to open him up, and in his chefl 
there was found part of the lead syringe with which, 
as was cufforaary, deco€lions were injefted into the 
part which had been suppurating. The surgeon did 
not boafl of his negligence, and the patient was the 
vi£lim. 

This event was for long spoken of by the King, who 
related it perhaps thirty times, as was his way. But 
wliat made the Chevalier de Montaigu Aill more 
talked about was a box found by his bed containing 
hair shirts, hair cloths, and scourges Aained with 
blood. One day at supper at Madame’s, there was 
much talk of this laA circumAancc, but there was no 
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one among the guc^ls who was tempted to imitate the 
Clicvalicr. Figlit or ten days afterwards the following 
^ory was sent to the King, to Madame, to the Baschis, 
and to the Due d’AyeiiA No one underflood at firfl 
to what it could refer ; and it was the Due d’Ayen 
who was tlic firfl to say : “ We are very flupid. It is 
a satire on the auflcrc pradlices of the Chevalier de 
Montaigu.” 

This seemed clear, especially as copies were sent to 
the Dauphin, the Dauphiness, the Abbe de Saint-Cyr, 
and the Due de la V. . . . The lafl of these was thought 
to be a religious hypocrite, and this was added : “ You 
would not, my dear Duke, be so credulous as to be a 
fakir ; but confess that you would be with pleasure 
one of those good monks who lead such a joyous 
life.” 

It was suspedled that Marcchal de Richelieu had had 
the flory composed by one of his toadies. The King 
was much scandalized, and ordered the Lieutenant of 
Police to find the author ; but he did not succeed, or 
no one was willing to divulge the secret. 

Japanese Tale 

Three leagues from the capital of Japan, there is a 
temple famous for gatherings of people of all eflates 
and both sexes, who crowd there to worship an idol 

^ Afterwards Due and Marechal de Noailles. He died in 1793. 
He was a man of wit whose conversation was enlivened with pungent 
remarks. He was noted especially for his repartees. (Note by Mr. 
Craufurd.) At Versailles, a speaking automaton was being shown. 

“ Due d’Ayen,” said the King to him one day, “ have you juft been to 
see the automaton ? ” “ Sire,” he replied, “ I have juft left the 

Chancellor.” It was M. Lamoignon de Blancmesnil. (B.) 
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which is supposed to work miracles. Monks to the 
number of three hundred, who arc of proved ancient 
and illuflrious descent, scn'c in this temple and 
present to the idol the offerings which arc brought from 
all the provinces of the Empire. They live in a vaft 
and splendid building, which is attached to the 
temple and surrounded by gardens in which art has 
combined with nature to make an enchanted abode. 

I obtained permission to see the temple and to walk 
in the gardens. A monk of advanced age but rtill full 
of vigour and vivacity accompanied me. \Vc saw 
other monks of all ages walking there. But what 
surprised me was to see many of tlicm abandoning 
themselves to pleasant and frolicsome sports with 
elegantly dressed young women, liflcning to their 
songs and dancing with them. The monk who 
accompanied me replied good-naturedly to the 
queilions I asked him about his order ; and this is 
cxa£lly what he told me on various occasions and as I 
queflioned him. 

“The God Faraki, whom we worship, derives his 
name from a word which means * maker * ; it is he 
who made all that we sec, the earth, the ftars, the 
sun, etc. He gave to man senses that arc so many 
sources of pleasure ; and we believe that the only 
way of thanking him for his benefits is to make use of 
them. Such a belief will doubtless seem to you much 
more in conformity with reason than that of those 
Indian fab'rs who spend their life thwarting nature, 
and vow themselves to the mofl severe privations 
and the moff cruel sufferings. As soon as the sun 
appears, wc repair to that mountain which yo\i see, a: 
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the base of which flows a river of cleare^I water, which 
wanders through that meadow enamelled with the 
faireft flowers. We gather the moft fragrant flowers 
to place on the altar together with divers fruits which 
we receive by the bounty of Faraki. Then we sing his 
praises, and dance various dances which express our 
gratitude and all the enjoyment we owe to this 
beneficent God. The chief of these is that given by 
love, and we express our eagerness to take advantage 
of the incftimable gift of Faraki. 

“ On leaving the temple we go to various groves, 
where we take a light meal ; then each of us busies 
himself with light work ; some embroider, others 
devote themselves to painting, others cultivate the 
flowers or the fruit trees, while others do little jobs 
at the lathe. The produdfs of these occupations are 
sold to the people, who buy them eagerly. This is 
one of our sources of revenue, and a not unimportant 
one. Our mornings are thus consecrated to the 
worship of God and to the exercise of the sense of sight 
which begins with the firft rays of the sun. Dinner 
is taken to satisfy tafte, and with that we combine 
the enjoyment of smell. The moft savoury dishes 
are served to us in rooms ^rewn with flowers. The 
table is decorated with them, and the finest wines are 
served to us in cryftal goblets. When we have 
glorified God in this pleasant exercise of the palate 
and of the sense of smell, we enjoy a pleasant sleep of 
two hours in groves of orange trees, myrtles and roses. 
Full of new ^rength and joy, we return to our occu- 
pations, in order to intermix work with pleasure, 
which, if unbroken, would blunt our senses. 
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“ After this work, we return to the temple to thank 
God and to offer incense to Him ; thence we go to the 
molV delightful part of the garden, where there are 
three hundred young women who join in lively dances 
wth the youngefl of our members. The others 
execute grave dances which call for neither ^rcnglh nor 
agility, the l^cps of which merely answer by their 
cadence to the sound of the inflruracnts. We talk, we 
laugh with these amiable partners, who are dressed in 
light gauze, their hair adorned with flowers, and we 
offer them exquisite sherbets, mixed in various tvays. 

The supper hour having come, we repair to rooms 
glittering with the light of a thousand candles per- 
fumed with ambergris. Around three immense 
galleries where we sup, are scattered musicians, whose 
inAruments bring joy to the spirit and inspire the 
swcctclk emotions* The young women sit at table 
with us, and, towards the end of the meal, they sing 
songs whicli arc hymns in honour of the God who has 
given us those senses which shed so many charms on 
life, and which contain the promise of using them wth 
an ardour that is ever fresh. When the meal is 
over, dancing is resumed ; and when the hour of red 
arrives, we draw a sort of lottery in which each of us is 
sure of a prize, a girl to pass the night with. They 
are thus di^lributcd by chance, so as to avoid jealousy 
and prevent cxclusivcatiadimcnis. Thus the day ends 
only to give place to a night of delight, which we 
sandify % enjopng the sweetefk of pleasures, which 
Faraki has so wisely joined to the reprodudion of 
his creatures. We admire in this the wisdom and 
goodness of Faraki, who, wishing to ensure the 
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population of the universe, lias given the two sexes an 
invincible attradlion for each other, which draws them 
together continually. Fecundity is the aim He set 
before Himself, and Fie intoxicates with delight all 
those who co-operate in these views. What would one 
say of the favourite of a king to whom he had given a 
fine house and proud lands, if he delighted in dis- 
honouring the house and letting it fall into ruin, and 
if he abandoned the cultivation of his lands and let 
them become barren and covered with briars on his 
hands ? Such is the conduH of the Indian fakirs, 
who condemn themselves to the moft severe 
privations and the mo^I cruel sufferings. Is this not 
insulting Faraki and saying to Him : ‘ I despise your 
benefits ’ ? Is it not denying Him and saying : 

‘ You are wicked and cruel, and I know that I can 
only please You by offering You the sight of my ills ? ’ 
It is said,” he added, “ that you have in your countries 
fakirs who are equally mad and equally cruel to 
themselves.” 

I thought rightly that he referred to the Trappift 
Fathers. The monk’s account gave me much food 
for reflection, and I marvelled at the way in which 
perverted reason gives birth to ftrange systems. 

The Due de la Val . . . was a great lord and very 
rich. He said one day at the King’s supper table : 

“ Flis Maje^y does me the honour of treating me 
with kindness ; I should be inconsolable were I to 
lose his favour. But if this happened to me, I would 
occupy myself, for diClraCIion, with the care of the 
very fine estates I have in such and such a province.” 
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And thereupon he ga\c a description of tuo or 
three magnificent country houses 
About a month iftcmards, speabng of the fall of a 
miniAer, he said in the King’s presence “ I hope 
that jour Afaje^i) uiH teep )our Lmdncss for me, 
but, if I ha\c the misfortune to lose it, I should be 
more to be pitied than another, for I hate no refuge in 
u Inch to Jay my head ” 

All those uho heard the description of the fine 
countiy houses looVed at each other uith a smile, 
and the King said to Madame, «ho uas seated him 
at table • " There is good reason for the sijing that a 
liar muit have a good memorj " 

An occurrence which made me tremble, and 
Madame too, won for me the familiarity of the King 
In the very middle of the night, Madame came into 
my room, which was quite near hers, in her nightdress, 
in a flatc of despair Come,” said she, “ the King 
IS dying ” 

You can imagine my terror I put on a petticoat, 
and found the King in bed Arugghng for breath 
Whu was to be done ^ It was an atiacl of indi- 
gestion We threw water on him, he revived I made 
him swallow some Hoffman’s drops, and he said to 
me “ Male no noise, juft go to Quesna) and si^ that 
jour miftress is ill, and tell his people not to tall ” 
Quesnaj lodged close bj , he came immediate]), 
and was greatlj aftonishcd to find the King in this 
ftatc He felt his pulse and said “ 'Phe crisis 
15 over, but if the King had been sixtj, this might have 
been serious ” 

He went to his room to fetch some medicine, he 
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returned soon afterwards and began to lave the King 
with scented water. I have forgotten the remedy 
which Dodlor Quesnay made him take, but the effeft 
of it was marvellous ; I think it was General La 
Motte’s Drops. I wakened a wardrobe maid to make 
tea as if it were for myself ; the King drank three 
cups, put on liis dressing-gown and dockings, and 
went back to his own apartments, leaning on the 
dodlor. What a spedlacle it mu^ have been to see all 
three of us half naked I Madame put on a dress as 
soon as possible, and so did I, and the King changed 
behind his curtains, which were decently drawn. He 
spoke of his brief illness, and displayed great feeling 
for the attentions paid to him. More than an hour 
later, I was ^lill in the greater terror at the thought 
that the King might have died in our mid^. Happily, 
he recovered immediately, and none of the servants 
noticed what had happened. I merely told the 
wardrobe maid to put everything in order again, and 
she believed that Madame had been ill. Next day, 
the King secretly handed Quesnay a little note for 
Madame, in which he said : “ My darling muft have 
been greatly alarmed ; but let her be easy ; I am quite 
well ; the Dodlor wiU certify this.” 

From that time, the King became accustomed to me; 
and, touched by the attachment I had displayed, he 
would often give me gracious looks, in his way, and 
make me little presents ; and always, on New Year’s 
Day, he used to give me porcelain worth about twenty 
louis. He said to Madame that he looked upon me in 
the apartments as you look upon a piHure or a dumb 
Statue, and he did not trouble about me. How often 
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did wc say, Madame and I ; “ But if he had died, 
what an embarrassment ! uhat a scandal ! How- 
ever, we put ourseh'cs right in any case by informing 
Quesnay. “ For,*’ said Madame, ** he is not only my 
doctor, he is firR physician-m-ordinar)' to the King. 
It is the second place in the faculty.” 

He received a pension of a thousand crowns for his 
ser\iccs and his silence, and the promise of a place for 
his son. The King gave me a bill for four thousand 
francs on the Royal Trcasur}% and Madame had a verj' 
beautiful clock and his portrait on a snuff box. 

The King was by habit vciy gloomy, and loved 
cterything that recalled the idea of death, although 
he feared it extremely. This is an example. As 
Madame w'as returning to Crccy, one of the King’s 
equerries made a sign to her coachman to Aop, He 
told her that the King’s carriage had broken down, 
and that the King, knowing that she was not far away, 
had sent him to ask her to wait for him. He arrived 
soon afterwards, and took his place in Madame’s 
carriage, in which, I think, Madame dc ChUcau- 
Renaud and Madame dc Mirepoix’ were seated. 
The gentlemen in .attendance diRribuicd themselves 
in the other carriages. I was behind in a coach for two 

* Madame dc IMjrepoit the wtfe of the Marechal dc Mjrepoj* 
and uHer of the Prince dc Beaurau The Prince deLignc laid of her 
in one of hi$ Iciteri • “ She had that lind of b“witching mind which 
fumuhed lomcthing to plea«c crcrjbod) Vou would haie iworn 
that ihe had re\cr tjiought of anfone but you all her hfe ” ' (B ) 

S'jc di-d in BruJicIi n 1791 at a great ag-, but prejerrng h<*r 
facultjci and her gaictj to t?ie end On the da v of her death, af ter the 
laff taaara-nti bad b«n adnniftered, her doftor told her that he 
found her grea tlj' improrcd “Thai'tunfleaiant cetvj," ihc reph-d, 
** 1 hate pacled up and prefer to po ” (Kotc by Mr Craufurd ) 
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with Gourbillon, Madame’s valet-de-chambre. To 
our surprise, tlic King soon after topped the carriage ; 
tliose which followed flopped too. The King 
summoned an equerry, and said : 

“ You see that little hill ? There are crosses there, 
and it muff be a cemetery. Go and see if there is a 
newly-made grave.” 

The equerry put his horse to the gallop, and went 
to the spot ; then he came back and said to the 
King : “ There arc three freshly-made graves.” 

Madame, according to her account to me, averted 
her head in horror at this ffatement ; and little 
Madame de Mirepoix said gaily : “ Really, it almoft 
makes your mouth water.” 

That evening as she was undressing, Madame spoke 
of it to us. 

“ Wliat a peculiar idea of pleasure it is to occupy 
your mind with things the very thought of which you 
ought to banish, especially if you are leading quite a 
happy life ! But the King is like that : he loves to 
talk of death, and he said a day or two ago to M. de 
Fontanieuh who was seized with a bleeding of the 
nose at his levee : ‘ Take care ! At your age that is 
a herald of apoplexy.’ The poor man went home 
terrified and very ill.” 

Never have I seen the King so difturbed as at the 
time of the illness of the Dauphin.- 

* Pierre-Elisabeth de Fontanieu took his father’s place as Con- 
troller of the Furniture of the Crown. He died in 178^. In 1 / 7 ^ 
he published a work on the ^ri of Making Coloured Cry Hals in 
imitation of Precious Stones, and left the manuscript of a more useful 
book, entitled On the Colours in Enamel. (B.) 

^ In 1752. (B.) 
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The do<5lors were continually in Madame’s rooms, 
where the King qucflioncd them. One of them 
belonging to Paris and a moft eccentric man, whose 
name was Pousse,’ said to him one day : 

“ You arc a good papa, and that plca«es me. But 
you Xnow that uc arc all your children and that we 
share your grief. For the rcA, be of good courage, 
your son will be rc{lorcd to you,” 

E\cr)’body looked at the Due d’Orlcans, who was 
much embarassed. He would have been the heir 
to the Crown, the queen being pa^l the age to have 
children. Madame dc . . . said to me one day 
when I was expressing my surprise at the great sorrow 
of the King ; 

“ He would be in despair if he had a prince of the 
blood as successor designate. He docs not like them, 
and regards them as so far from him that he would 
be humiliated.” 

And in fa£l, when his son rcco\'crcd, he said : 
“The King of Spain would have had it all his own 
^vay.” 

And it is claimed that he was right here ; but that, 
if the Due d’Orl6ans had had a party, he might have 
pretended totheCrown, Itwasinordcrtodcftroythis 
idea that, when the Dauphin was completely ref^ored 
to health, he ga\c a magnificent entertainment at 

‘ Pou’K « 3 i an enlightened nan, but eoari? and unpolished, /n 
Auguft, I7 j 2, he «ai lumrnoned to attend the Dauphin, ttho wai 
ijffering from iroallpox "Die Daopbnen ftaped hj her huiband’i 
bediidc night and dap. Poui»e,wJo»taiunactjuainted with the Court, 
tooV the princcjj for a lenant, and said to f cr ; " -Mf faith, you are 
the beft nurie I have erer s-en Whit it y^ur name, my* good 
xTomin ! ” (B ) 
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Saint-Cloud. Madame, speaking of this entertain- 
ment, said to Madame de Brancas ; 

“ He wants to make people - forget the cattles in 
Spain he has built ,* but in Spain they were building 
more solid ones,” 

The people did not show such great joy over, the 
recovery of the Dauphin. They regarded him as a 
pious person who did nothing but sing psalms ; and 
they loved the Due d’Orleans, who lived in the middle 
of the capital, and was called the “ King of Paris.” 
These feelings were unju^, and the Dauphin had merely 
sung psalms to imitate the voice of a singer in the 
chapel. The people were not long in recanting their 
error, and they did ju^ice to his virtue.^ 

The Due d’Orleans was Madame’s moft assiduous 
courtier ; as for the Duchess she detefted her. It 
may be that witticisms were ascribed to the Duchess 
of which she had never dreamed ; but she often made 
very cutting ones. The King would have banished 
her, if he had followed the didfates of his resentment ; 
but he feared the scandal, and she would only have 
become more malicious. 

The Due d’Orleans at this time was bitterly jealous 
of the Comte de Melfort ; and the Lieutenant of 
Police having said to the King that he had strong 
reason to believe that the Duke was determined to get 
rid of this lover at any price, and that he thought the 
Count should be warned to be on his guard, the King 
said : 

“ He would not dare. But there is a better way ; let 

^ See Historical Note D in the Appendix for the charadter of the 
Dauphin, 
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him surprise her, and he will find me quite disposed 
to have his accursed wife put in confinement. But 
when he is rid of this lover, there wU be another 
to-morrow; in faff, she has others now, the Chevalier 
Colbert and the Comte de PAigIc, for example.” 

Madame, however, told me that the laff two were 
not proved. 

An adventure happened at this time of which the 
Lieutenant of Police told the King. The Duchess 
d’Orlcans had amused herself one day at eight o’clock 
in the evening at the Palais-Royal by making advances 
to a young Dutchman, whom she found a pretty 
fellow. The young man, taking her for a woman of the 
town, wanted to get to work at once, whereat she was 
vaflly shocked. She called a porter, and made 
herself known. The Arangcr was arrcAcd, and 
excused himself by saying that she h.id accoAcd him 
in very free language. He was released and the Due 
d’Orleans reprimanded his wife severely. 

The King said to Madame one day before me (for 
he hated the Duchess so much that he did not f^and 
on ceremony in speaking of her) : 

” Her mother knciv her well ; for, before licr 
marriage, she did not let her say anything but ‘ yes ’ 
or * no.’ Do you know the jeft she made about the 
apporntmcnc of iUonts ? 5hc sent someone ro make 
liim her compliments, and, two minutes afterwards, 
recalled the messenger, and said before everybody ; 

‘ Before speaking to him, ask the porter If he is ftill 
in office.’ ” 

Madame was not malignant, and, in spire of the 
remarks of the Duchwsc d’Orlcans, she used to trj* 
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to excuse the faults of her conduft by saying : “ Mo^ 
women have lovers, and she has not all that are 
ascribed to her, but the freedom of her manners and 
conversation is absolutely unrestrained and discredits 
her all over France.” 

My colleague had come into my room in town a 
few days before quite delighted. She had been at 
M. de Chenevieres’s*, chief clerk at the War Office 
and a great correspondent of Voltaire’s, whom she 
regarded as a god. By the way, she was furious about 
this time at hearing a print-seller crying : “ This is 
Voltaire, the famous Prussian 1 See him with his 
big bearskin cap to keep out the cold. Six sous for 
the famous Prussian ! ” 

What a profanation ! ” she used to say. 

But to return to my ^ory. M. de Chenevieres 
had shown her some of Voltaire’s letters, and M. 
Marmontel had read an epiftle To his I/ibrary.”® 
M. Quesnay looked in for a moment, and she repeated 
all this to him ; and as he did not appear to be greatly 
interested, she asked him if he did not admire great 
poets. 

“ As I do great players at cup and ball,” he answered 
in the tone which made everything he said amusing. 

“ I have, however, composed verses,” said he, “ and 
I wiU read you one of them. It is on a M. Rodot, 
a Naval Commissioner, who thought fit to abuse 

^ An amiable man and very good company, and not lacking in 
intelligence. In 1764 he published a colledlion of mediocre verse 
entitled Loisirs de M. de Ch . . . (B.) 

2 It is called “ Epitre d mes Livres” It obtained the prize at the 
Acadimie Frangaise. (Note by Mr Craufurd.) 
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medicine and dodVors. I wrote these lines to a\cngc 
/Esculapius and Hippocrates : 

Antoine se mcdecina 
Hn decrunt }a m^ecinc, 

Et de scs propres roams mina 
Lcs fonderoents de sa machine , 

Tris^rarement il opina 

Sans humeur bizarre ou cltagnnc, 

£t I’espric qui le domini 
Etaii affichi sur ra mme * 

“ What do you think of them ? ” asked the do6lor. 
My friend found them very nice ; and the doctor 
gave them to me in his own handwriting begging me 
not to let any copy be made of them. 

Madame used to tease my colleague about her fine 
mind, but she had confidence in her sometimes. 
Knowing that she often wrote, Madame said to her ; 

“ You arc writing a romance which will appear one 
day, or it may be the Age of Louis XV. I recommend 
myself to you.” 

I had nothing to complain of in her. It mattered 
little to me that she could speak better than I did 
about prose and verse. She did not tell me her real 
name but one day I played this trick on her. 

Someone,” I said, ** was maintaining ycilerday 
that the family of Madame dc Mar . . . was held 
in greater eilcem than that of many noblemen. She 
is, they say, of the firft rank at Cadiz, and has many 
honourable alliances ; yet she did not think she 

* Antony doflored himself dccrjing medicine all the «htk, and 
with Ills own hands uidtrimned the foundations of his machine 
Very seldom did he speak except in a queer and peevish humour, and 

the spirit that dominated him was placarded on hi face 
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demeaned herself hy being a governess to Madame. 
One day yon will see her sons or her nephews as farmer- 
generals and giving their daughters to dukes.” 

I had noticed that Madame for some days had been 
having for breakfaft chocolate flavoured with triple 
essence of vaniUa and scented with ambergris, ..and 
that she was eating truffles and celery soup. Finding 
her very heated one day, I made some representations 
to her about her diet, which she did not appear to 
listen to. Then I thought I ought to speak of it to 
her friend, the Duchesse de Brancas.^ She said that 
she had noticed it too and was going to speak' about 
it in front of me. And, in faft, after her toilet, 
Madame de Brancas told Madame of her fears about 
her health. I have ju^ been discussing it with 
her,” said the Duchess, pointing to me, “ and she 
shares my views.” 

Madame showed a little iU-temper and then 
burft into tears. I went at once to shut the door, and 
came back to li^en. 

“ My dear friend,” said Madame to Madame de 
Brancas, “ I am tormented by the fear of losing the 
King’s heart and ceasing to please him. Men, as you 
know, set great ftore on certain things ; and I have 
the misfortune to be of a very cold temperament. 
My idea was to adopt a somewhat heating diet to 
remedy this defedl, and for the la^ two days this elixir 
has done me some good, or at lea ft I think it has.” 

The Duchesse de Brancas took up the drug, which 
was on the toilet table, and having smelt it : “ Faugh,” 

^ Madame de Brancas was a lady-in-waiting to the Dauphincss, and 
an intimate friend of Madame de Pompadour. (B.) 
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she said, and threw it in the fire. Madame scolded her 
and said : I don’t like to be treated like a child.” 

She wept again and said : 

You don’t know what happened to me a week ago ? 
The King, on the pretext that it was warm, went to 
my sofa and spent half the night there. He -will lose 
his liking for me and turn to someone else.” 

You will not prevent that by following your 
diet,” said the Duchess, “and it will kill you. Make 
your company more and more precious to the King, 
by your affability. Do not repulse him at other 
moments, and leave the rcll to time ; the chains of 
habit tvill attach him to you for ever.” 

The ladies kissed each other. Madame asked 
Madame dc Brancas to keep her secret, and the diet 
was given up. 

Shortly afterwards she said to me : 

“ The Maffer is better pleased with me ; and it is 
since I spoke to Quesnay without telling him eveiy- 
thing. He told me that to have what I desired, I 
muff rake care to keep well, and to dige^ well, and take 
exercise to ensure this. I believe that the Do6for is 
right and I feel quite different. I adore that man (the 
King) ; I long to please him. But, alas, sometimes 
he thinks I am like a macTeuse' I would sacrifice my 
life to please him.” 

One day the Maflcr entered quite heated. I 
retired, but lilfened from my pofl. 

“ What is the matter with you ? ” asked Madame. 

“ These lauyers and the derg)’,” he replied, “ are 
always at daggers drawn ; they torment me with 

* A \viter-bird,iuppoK<l to liate old blood. 
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their quarrels. But I dete^ the lawyers far the 
worse. My clergy are at bottom faithful and attached 
to me I the others would like to put me under tute- 
hage.” 

“ Firmness alone can reduce them/’ said Madame. 

“ Robert de Saint- Vincent^ is a firebrand whom I 
wish I could banish ; but it will cause a terrible 
outcry. The archbishop, again, is head^rong and 
on the lookout for a quarrel. Happily, there are some 
men in the Parliament on whom I can count ; they 
make a show of being very disaffected, but they know 
how to relent at the right moment. It coCts me a few 
abbeys and a few secret pensions. There is a certain 
V . . . who is useful to me, though he appears to be 
rabid.” 

I have heard from him. Sire,” said Madame. 

He wrote to me yesterday claiming relationship 
with me and asked for an interview.” 

“ Ah,” said the King, you see him and let him 
come. It will be a pretext for granting him something 
if he behaves well.” 

M. de Gontaut came in, and seeing that the talk 
was serious, he said nothing. The King walked about 
in a Ctate of agitation ; then all at once he said : 

“ The Regent was very wrong to give them the 
right to make remonstrances ; they will end by 
ruining the State.” 

“ Ah, Sire,” said M. de Gontaut, “ it is too ftrong 
to be shaken by a pack of lawyers.” 

“You do not know what they are doing and think- 
ing,” replied the King. “ They are an assembly of 

* A Parliamentary councillor and a great Jansenill. (B.) 
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republicans. But enough of that. Things as they are 
will la^t my time. Have some conversation on the 
subjeft, Madame, with M. Berryer on Sunday.” 

Madame d’Amblimont and Madame d*Esparbcs 
came in. “ Ah, here arc my little kittens,” said 
Madame. “ Our intereSls are Greek to them ; but 
their gaiety will remote my calm, and permit me to take 
up serious things again. You have your hunting, 
Sire ; for me, they take the place of that.” 

The King began to speak of the day’s hunting 
and of Lansmatte.* It was necessary to let the King 
talk on these subjefts, and sometimes to lil^en to the 
same ftory three or four tinaes, as fresh persons arrived. 
Madame never showed weariness ; she sometimes 
even urged him to fiart again. One day I said to 
Madame : 

“ It seems to me that Madame feels an increase of 
friendship for the Comtessc d’Amblimont.” 

“ Yes, she deserves it,” she replied. “ She is 
perhaps unique in her fidelity to her friends and in 
her honefly. Liffcn to this, and do not speak of it 
to anybody. Four days ago, the King, as he passed to 
go to table, went up to her, and, pretending to tickle 
her, tried to slip a little note into her hands. 
D’Amblimont, playing the fool, at once put both 
her hands behind her back, and the King was forced to 
pick up the letter, which had fallen on the floor. 
Gontaut was the only one to see this, and after supper 
he went up to the little woman and said ; ‘ You are a 
good friend.’ ‘ I did my duty,’ said she, and with these 
words she put her finger on her lips to enjoin silence. 

* The King’i equerrj, noted for hit brusque manners. (B.) 
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He at once told me of this aH of friendship on the 
little heroine’s part ; she did not speak of it to me.” 

I admired the virtue of the little Countess, and 
Madame said : 


“ She is giddy, a feather-brained rogue, but she has 
more mind and soul than the prudes and puritans. 
D’Esparbes would not do as much ; she might even 
make the fir^t advances. The Ma^er appeared dis- 
concerted ; but he was always trying to attraft her.” 

“ Madame will doubtless recognise such a noble 
a6l,” said I. 

“ Have no fear of that,” said she, “ but I do not want 
her to think that I know of it.” 

The Ma^er, either as a result of his own partiahty, 
or on Madame’s sugge^ion, visited Madame 
d’Amblimont at Choisy, and, I am told, himself 
fastened on her neck a necklace of emeralds and 
diamonds worth sixty thousand livres. This happened 
long after the incident I have related. 

There was a big ottoman in a little room near 
Madame’s room, where I often used to recline. One 
night, about midnight, a bat hew into the room where 


the company were. 

“ Where is General Crillon ? ” the King said at 
once. (He had left the room for a moment.) ‘‘He 
is the General for bats.” 

That made everybody repeat: Where are yon, 

Crillo 7 i .? ” and he came in at once and was told the 
enemy was there. He took off his coat, and sword in 
hand pursued the bat, which flew into the closet where 
I had fallen sound asleep. I awoke with a ^art at the 
and saw the King close to me and all the 


noise. 
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company. I moved quickly to the foot of the ottoman, 
and this provided amusement for the whole evening. 

M. de Crillon was a moft worthy and amiable man • 
but he was wrong to let himself play pranks, though 
these proceeded rather from natural gaiety than from 
a low chara£ler. The case was different with a very 
great lord, a Knight of the Golden Fleece, whom 
Madame saw one day shaking hands with Gourbillon, 
her valet de chambre. As he was the vaineft man at 
Court, Madame could not resist telling the King, and, 
as he had neither place nor employment at Court, the 
King hardly ever afterwards invited him to his supper 
parties. 

I had a relation at Saint-Cyr, who married. She 
was in despair at having one of her relations waiting 
woman to Madame, and she often made scenes about 
it, which was very mortifying to me. Madame 
knew of this through Colin,* her man of business, and 
spoke of it to the King. 

I am not surprised at it,” said he. “ That*s what 
the prudes at Saint-Cyr arc like. Madame de 
Maintenon, in spite of excellent intentions, made a 
great miftake. The girls arc educated in such a way 
that they mufl all be made ladies of the palace ; if 
they are not they are unhappy and impertinent.” 

Some time afterwards, this relation was in my rooms 
at the same time as Colin, who knew her though she did 
not know him. 

* A procurator or attornej at the Chatclet, put in cliarge of the 
aftain of the favourite, nho procured for him the Cross of Saint 
Louis. (B.). The Chatelct was former)/ the name of a prison and 
a court of juftice in Pan's. 
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“Do you know,” he said, “that the Prince de 
Chimay has made a scene with the Chevalier d’Henin 
because he is the equerry of Madame la Marquise ? ” 

At these words, my relation opened her eyes wide 
and said : “ Was he not right ? ” 

“ I won’t go into that,” said Colin, “ but this is 
what he said : ^ If you were only a simple poor 

gentleman, I would not blame you ; and five hundred 
other such would vie with you for the place, as young 
ladies do to be with your miftress. But remember 
that your relations are princes of the Empire, and that 
you bear their name.’ ” 

“ What ! Sir,” said my relative, “ Madame la 
Marquise’s equerry belongs to a princely house ? ” 

“ To the house of Chimay,” said he, “ and they 
take the name of Alsace, as witness the cardinal of 
that name.” 

Colin left, delighted with what he had said. 

“ I can’t get over what I have juft heard,” said my 
relative. 

“ It is quite true, however, cousin,” said I. “ You 
may see the Chevalier d’Henin (that is the name of 
the house of the Princes of Chimay) carrying Madame’s 
cloak on his arm and following on foot by the door of 
her chair in order to be ready to put her cloak on her 
shoulders when she leaves her chair, and then awaiting 
her exit in the antechamber, if there is no other 
room.” 

After that my cousin left me in peace, and even had 
recourse to me to procure a company of cavalry for 
her husband, who took a deal of trouble to come to 
thank me. His wife wanted him to thank Madame ; 
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but he was hindered by the fear that she might say 
that It was due to his cousin, the waiting uoman, that 
he commanded fifty horse 

But It ^%as none the less a mofl surprising thing that 
a member of the house of Chimay should be in the 
service of any ladj, no matter who she might be, and 
the Commandeur d’AIsace returned from Malta for 
the express purpose of talmg him away from Madame 
He got his family to grant him a pension of a hundred 
louis, and Madame procured him a company of 
ca\aliy* The Chc\aher d*Hcnin had been page to 
the Marcchal de Luxembourg, and it was incredible 
that he could have placed in this position a man who 
was really his kinsman, because almofl all the great 
houses are related M dc Machault, Keeper of the 
Seals, had also at this time an equerry who was a noble 
and a Knight of Saint-Louis, the Chevalier dc Puibusc, 
who carried his portfolio and walked by the side of his 
chair 

Either from ambition or fondness, Madame had for 
her daughter* an affection that seemed to spring from 
the depths of her heart She was brought up in the 
fl)le of a princess, and, like persons of that rank, was 
called b) her baptismal name alone The greatest 
persons at the Court were considering an alliance with 
her , but Madame had a plan, which was perhaps verj 
sensible The King had had by Madame de Vinti- 
mille a son who was very like him m face, geftures and 

‘ lluiftorrofM d ’H in in u incredible (B ) 

• Alexandrine daughter of Madame de Pompadour and I er hui 
land, M d Fiiolcs 
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manners ; he was called the Comte du . . Madame 
had him brought to Bellevue, and it was Colin, her 
man of business, who was charged with finding some 
means of inducing his tutor to take him there. The^ 
had luncheon at the porter’s ; and Madame, who was 
taking a walk, seemed to come upon them hy chance. 
She asked the child’s name, and admired his beaut 7 . 
Her daughter came up at the same moment, and 
Madame led them to a fig-orchard, where she knew 
the King was to come. He arrived and asked the 
child’s name. On being told, the King seemed 
embarrassed. 

‘‘ They would make a fine couple,” Madame said. 

The King played with the young lady without 
seeming to pay any attention to the boy, who was 
eating figs and cake, which they had brought from the 
porter’s. He assumed attitudes and made gestures 
so like the King’s that Madame was kept in a ftate of 
utter surprise. 

“ Ah, do look. Sire ! ” she said. 

“ What is it ? ” said he. 

“ Nothing,” said Madame, “ except that you would 
almost think you were looking at his father.” 

‘‘ I did not know,” said the King, smiling, “ that 
you knew the Comte du L . .so well.” 

“ You ought to kiss him,” said she, “ he is so pretty.” 

“ Then I will begin with the young lady,” said 
the King, and he Hssed them coldly and with a 
constrained air. 

I was present, having joined Mademoiselle’s 
governess. In the evening, I said to Madame 
^ Comte du Luc. 
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that the Maftcr had not seemed very eager in his 
embraces, 

“ He is like that,” said she ; ** but do not these two 
children seem made for each other ? If it were 
Louis XIV, he would mate the boy a Due du Maine ; 
I do not ask so much as that. An office and a dukedom 
for his son is a very small matter, and it is because 
this boy is his son, my good creature, that I prefer 
him to all the little dukes at Court. My grand- 
children would resemble their grandfather and grand- 
mother ,* and this blend, which I hope to see, would 
make me happy in days to come.” 

Tears came into her eyes as she said these words. 
Alas 1 alas 1 six months passed, and her beloved 
daughter, the hope of her old age, the objeft of her 
fondeft prayers, died almofi suddenly. Madame was 
inconsolable, and, in juAice to M. dc Marigny, I muA 
say that he was deeply affcAed. The young lady was 
beautiful as an angel and marked out for a great 
career ; and I had always thought that he planned to 
marry his niece. A dukedom would have given him 
the rank, and that added to his office and the riches 
of her mother would have made a great lord of him. 
The difference in age was not so great as to be a serious 
obAacIc. People did not hesitate to say that the 
young lady had been poisoned ; but the unexpcAed 
deaths of persons on whom public attention is fixed 
alwa^'S give rise to rumours. The King showed 
feeling, but rather because of Madame’s grief than 
because of the loss in itself, although he had often 
caressed the child and had loaded her with gifts. I 
ought also to say, in juAicc to M. dc Marigny, that, 
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although after this death he was the heir to the whole 
of Madame’s fortune, he was always very much 
digressed whenever she was seriously ill. 

Soon afterwards Madame began to make plans for 
e^ablishing her brother. Young ladies of the higheft 
birth were considered, and perhaps he would have been 
made a duke ; but he had a way of thinking that made 
him averse to marriage and ambition. Ten times he 
could have been a miniver, and he never thought 
of it. 

“He is a man who is very little known,” said 
Quesnay to me one day ; “ no one speaks of his mind 
and his knowledge, nor of what he is doing for the 
advancement of the arts. Since Colbert,^ no one in 
his position has done so much. He is besides a very 
honourable man ; but people will regard him as 
merely the brother of the favourite ; and, because he 
is ^out, they think he is heavy and dull in mind.” 

What he said was very true. M. de Marigny had 
travelled in Italy with clever artifls, and he had 
acquired tafte and far more learning than any of his 
predecessors had possessed. As to his heavy appear- 
ance, it was only latterly that he began to get too fat ; 
before that his face was charming. He had been as 
handsome as his sifter was beautiful. He did not pay 
court to anyone, had no vanity, and limited himself to 
company in which he was at his ease. He became a 
little better known at court after the King had given 
him a place in his carriages, thinking then that it 
was part of "his duty to show himself among the 
courtiers. 

^ M. de Marigny was Dire£tor-GeneraI of Buildings. 
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One day Aladamc called me and made me come into 
her room, where the King was walking about with a 
grave air. 

“ It is necessary,” she said to me, “ for you to go 
and spend some days at the Avenue de Saint-Cloud, 
in a house to which I shall ha.ve you taken. There 
you tvill find a young person about to be confined.” 

The King said nothing, and I was dumb with 
a^onishment. 

** You will be the mistress of the house, and you 
will preside, like a goddess of mythology, over the 
delivery. You are needed to see that everything is 
done in accordance with the King’s wishes and with 
secrecy. You udll be present at the baptism, and will 
give the names of the father and mother.” 

“ The father is a very honeA man,” said the King, 
laughing. 

Loved by everybody and adored by all who know 
him,” Madame added. 

Madame went to a small cabinet and brought out a 
little bojc, which she opened. From it she took a 
diamond aigrette. 

“ I thought it befl, of course,” she said to the King, 
“ that it should not be handsomer.” 

” It is handsomer than it need have been,” and he 
kissed Madame saying ; “ Hou’ good you are.” 

She was moved to tears, and, putting her hand on 
the King’s heart, said : ” It is this that I grudge them.” 

Tears came into the King’s eyes too, and I also 
began to weep without quite knowing why. 

“ Guimard Mil come ever}' day,” the King then said 
to me, “ to help and advise vou ; and, at the gr^at 
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And he took out fifty Jouis, which he ga\e to me 
with the gracious air which he could assume on 
occasion, and which had not its equal m lus kingdon 
I wept and kissed his hand 

‘‘ You will take care of the mother, will you not ? 
She IS a very good child, though she did not invent 
gunpowder,* and I rely on your discretion My 
Chancellor will tell vou the reik,” he said, turning to 
Madame, and he left the room 
“ Well, and what do you think of my part ? said 
she 

“ It IS that of a superior woman and a very good 
fnend,’* said I 

It is his heirt I grudge them,'* said she, ** and ill 
these young women, who have no education, will not 
rob me of that I should not be so cilm if I siw some 
pretty woman of the Court or of the town lapng siege 
to him 

I asked Madame if the young person knew that ’t 
was the King who was the father 

“ I do not think so,** she said, but, as he seemed 
to love her, wc feared that people would be only too 
anxious to inform her Apart from that,** said she 
shrugging her shoulders, “she and the others have 
been told thit he is a Polish lord, a relation of the 
Queen, who his apartments at the Palace The reason 
for this is the blue ribbon, which the King often has 
not time to take off, because he would have to change 
lus coat, and m order to give a reason for lus being 
lodged at the Palace so near the King ** 

There were two little rooms b} the side of the 
* Aj we ihould saj She hiH never set the Thame* on fire 
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chape], to which the King used to go from his apart- 
ments, without being seen except bp a sentinel, who 
had his orders and who did not know who passed that 
wap. The King sometimes used to go to Deer Park, 
or sometimes received these poung ladies in the rooms 
I have mentioned. 

I ^top to relate a singular adventure, which is known 
onlp to six or seven persons, be thep masters or valets. 
At the time of the attempt on the King’s life, a poung 
girl, whom he had seen several times and to whom he 
had shown more tenderness than to anp of the others, 
was in despair over this terrible event. The mother 
abbess (for so the woman who superintended the Deer 
Park map be ftpled) noticed the extraordinarp grief 
she showed, and was so clever as to make her confess 
that she knew that the Polish lord was the King of 
France. She even confessed that she had searched his 
pockets and found two letters, one of which was from 
the King of Spain and the other from the Abbe de 
Broglie. This was learnt afterwards, for neither she 
nor the abbess knew the names. The poung girl was 
scolded, and M. Lebel, the chief valet de chambre, 
who arranged everpthing, was called, and he took the 
letters to the King, who was too much embarrassed to 
wish ever to see again a person so well informed. The 
girl of whom I am speaking, noticing that the King was 
coming to see her companion secretlp, while she was 
deserted, kept a watch for his arrival, and, at the 
moment he entered, preceded bp the abbess, who would 
afterwards withdraw, she rushed furiouslp into the 
room where her rival was. She threw herself at the 
feet of the King. 
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“Yes,” she cried, “you arc the King of all the 
realm, but this would be nothing to me, if you were 
not also the king of my heart. Do not desert me, my 
dear lord. I thought I should go mad when they 
nearly killed you.** 

“ You ^ill are I ’* the abbess cried. 

The King kissed her and that seemed to calm her. 
They managed to get her away, and a few days after- 
wards the unhappy girl was conveyed to a madhouse, 
where she was treated as mad for some days. But 
she knew quite well that she was not mad, and that 
the King had really been her lover. This lamentable 
incident was told to me by the abbess, when I had 
some dealings with her at the time of the lying-in in 
question ; but I had no other conncflion with her 
cither before or since. 

To return to my flory. 

“ Keep the patient company,** said Madame to me, 
“ to prevent any Granger or even the people of the 
house from speaking to Ijcr. You will continue to say 
that it is a very rich Polish lord, who has to conceal his 
adlions for the sake of his relative, the Queen, who is 
ver)' religious. You will find in the house a wet nurse, 
to whom the child will be given ; and all the rcfl is 
Guimard’s concern. You tvill go to the church 
as a witness, and things muft be done as a good 
middle-class family would do them. It is believed 
that the young lady wll be confined in five or six 
days ; you udll dine wth her, and not leave her till 
the time when she is fit to return to Deer Park, 
which uill, I suppose, be in a fortnight’s time, if she 
is to run no risk.*’ 
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I went that very evening to the Avenue de Saint- 
Cloud, where I found the abbess and Guimard, a 
servant belonging to the Palace, but without his blue 
coat. There were besides a nurse, a wet nurse, two 
old domestics and a girl, who was half a servant and 
half a lady’s-maid. 

The young woman had the prettiest face, and was 
very elegantly but inconspicuously dressed. I supped 
with her and the abbess, whose name was Madame 
Bertrand. I presented Madame’s aigrette before 
supper ; it gave the young lady the greater pleasure 
and she was very gay. Madame Bertrand had been 
housekeeper to M. Lebel, chief valet-de-chambre to 
the King, who called him Dominique, and she was his 
confidante in chief. The young lady talked with us 
after supper ; she seemed to me very simple. 

Next day I had a private conversation with her. 

“ How is the Count ? ” she asked. (It was the 
King she spoke of in this way.) “ He wiU be sorry not 
to be with me, but he was obliged to go on a long 
journey.” I agreed with her. “ He is a very 
handsome man,” she said, ‘‘ and loves me with all his 
heart. He has promised me a pension, but I love him 
disintereftedly, and, if he wished, I would follow him 
to his Poland.” 

She then spoke to me of her parents and of M. 
Lebel, whom she knew by the name of Durand. 

“My mother,” she said, “was 'a grocer and dry- 
salter in a large way of business. And my father was 
not a nobody,” she added, “ he belonged to the Six 
Corporations, and that, as everybody knows, is very 
di^inguished. Twice he nearly became an alderman. 
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After her father’s death, her mother had been 
through some bankruptcies ; but “ the Count ” had 
come to her aid, and had given her fifteen hundred 
iivres a j^car and six thousand francs in cash. 

Six days after that she was brought to bed, and she 
was told by my in^lru^Eons that it was a girl, although 
it was a boy. Soon after, we had to tell her that her 
cliild was dead, in order that all trace of its exiffcnce 
might be loft for a certain period ; then it would be 
returned to the mother. The King gave pensions to 
the value of ten or twelve thousand livres to each of 
his children. They inherited from each other as they 
died off, and already seven or eight had died. 

I returned to Madame, to whom I had uTitten every 
day by Guimard. Next day, the King sent for me to 
come in ; he did not say a tvord of what I had done, 
but he gave me a verj' large gold snuff box, in which 
there were two rolls each containing twenty-five louis. 
I made my curtsey to him and withdrew. Madame put 
many queflions to me about the young lady, and 
laughed heartily over her ingenuous sayings, and all she 
had said to me about the Polish lord. 

“ He is tired of the Princess, and I think that in two 
months’ time he nill return for ever to his Poland.” 

“ And the young lady ? ” said I. 

“ She will be married off in the Provinces,” said she, 
” with a dowry of forty thousand crowns at mofk, and 
some diamonds.” 

This little adventure, which put me in the King’s 
confidence, far from making me the recipient of 
further marks of favour on his part, seemed to make 
him colder to me, because he was ashamed that I knew 
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about his secret amours. He was also embarrassed by 
the services Madame had rendered him. 

Besides his little mi^resses at Deer Park, the King 
sometimes had adventures with ladies of Paris or the 
Court, who wrote to him. There was a Madame de M. 
who, though she had a young and amiable husband, 
and an income of two hundred thousand livres, was abso- 
lutely determined to be his mi^fress. She succeeded in 
seeing him, and the King, who knew her fortune, was 
persuaded that she was really madly in love with him. 
No one knew what would have happened, if she had 
not died. Madame was much worried over it, and 
felt relieved of her anxieties when she died. 

Something happened which redoubled Madame’s 
friendship for me. A rich man, who was in the taxes, 
came to me in great secrecy one day, and told me that 
he had something very important to communicate to 
the Marquise, but that he would find it embarrassing 
to explain it to her, and would rather inform me. I 
assured him of my discretion. 

“ I have no doubt of it,” he said, “ That is what 
made me address myself to you.” 

Then he told me what I already knew, that he had a 
very beautiful wife, with whom he was passionately 
in love. ■ Having seen her one day kissing a little 
portfolio, he had tried to get possession of it, being 
convinced that there was some myftery. He had spied 
on her, and one day when she went out hurriedly to see 
her siller, who had jull been confined in an apartment 
above hers, he had time to discover the secret of the 
portfolio. He had opened it, and had been greatly 
alkonished to find a portrait of the King, and, in the 
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other side of it, a very tender letter from the King. 
He had taken a copy of this and also of a letter which is 
wife had begun to write, and in which she asked the 
King urgently to give her the pleasure of seeing him. 
She had found a way, which was to come to Versailles 
and go masked to a ball in the town, to wliich the 
King could also come masked. I assured M. dc . . . 
that I would undertake to inform Madame of 
the affair, and that she would be grateful for his 
confidence. 

“ Tell Madame,” he added quickly, “ that my wife 
is very clever and a born intriguer. I adore her, and 
I should be in despair if she were taken from me.” 

I did not lose a moment in informing Madame and 
handing her the letter, and I warned her of the 
assignation asked for. She seemed very grave and 
thoughtful ; I learned afrenvards that she had 
consulted M. Berricr, the Lieutenant of Police, who 
found a very' simple but very cleverly contrived means 
of removing the lady. He asked permission to speak 
to the King that very evening, which was a Sunday, 
the day on which the Lieutenant of Police was in the 
habit of coming to Versailles. He said to the King 
that he ought to warn him that there was a lady who 
was compromising liim in Paris j that a copy had been 
sent to him of a letter supposed to have been written 
by the King. He handed it to the King, who read it 
blushing, and tore it to pieces in a rage, M. Berricr 
added that the rumour was that this lady ivas to have 
an interview with him at the ball at ^^c^saJlIes. At 
that vciy moment, as luck would have it, the letter 
from the lady containing this requeft was handed to 
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the King. IVI, Berrier thought this was so, because 
the King appeared surprised on reading it. 

“ It mu^I be confessed that the Lieutenant of 
Police is ver7 weU informed,” he said. 

“ I think,” added M. Berrier, “ that I ought to teU 
Your Maje^7 that this lady has a reputation for 
intrigue.” 

“I think,” said the King, “that rumour speaks truly.” 

This adventure was thus nipped in the bud without 
Madame’s appearing to have any part in it. The King 
feared nothing so much as gossip, and he believed that 
his letter was making the round of Paris. M. Berrier 
had a watch kept on the lady, who never went to 
Versailles at all. Madame told me of what had 
happened. The husband was made a Farmer-General 
two or three years afterwards, and she caused me to be 
given six thousand francs on his place on condition that 
I would never leave her. 

Madame had many tribulations in the mid^t of all 
her greatness. She often received anonymous letters , 
in which there were threats of poison or assassination ; 
but what affedfed her moft was the fear of being 
supplanted by a rival. Never had I seen her in greater 
distress than one evening on her return from the 
drawing-room at Marly. When she came in, she 
angrily flung down her cloak and her muff, and un- 
dressed with extreme impatience. Then, sending away 
her other women, she said to me after they had gone : 

“ I don’t believe there is anyone so insolent as that 
Madame de Coaslin. To-night, I was playing brag 
at the same table, and you cannot imagine what I 
suffered. Both men and women seemed to come in 
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relays to watch us. Madame de Coaslin said two or 
three times looking at me: Va iouty in the moft insult- 
ing manner. I thought I should faint when she said in 
a triumphant tone : * I hold a prial of kings.’ I wish 
you could have seen her curtsey when she departed.” 

“ And the King ? ” I asked. “ Did he pay her 
great attention ? ” 

“ You do not know him, my good creature. If he 
were going to put her in my apartments this verj’ 
night, he would treat her coldly in public, and would 
treat w/withthegreatcikfriendlincss. It’sthe fault of 
his education; inhimscU he is good and open-hearted,” 

Madame’s fears lacked for some months, till one 
day she said to me : 

” That arrogant marquise has failed in her attempt ; 
she has frightened the Kingtrith her grand airs. She 
has never flopped asking him for money ; and, you 
know, the King would sign for a million without 
troubling about it, but would hate to give a hundred 
louis on his private treasury. Lcbcl, who prefers me 
to a newcomer, cither by chance or design has brought 
a charming little sultana to Deer Park, who, by 
absorbing the King’s attention, has made him cool 
somewhat tou'ards the haughty Vashti. She has 
been given diamonds, a hundred thousand francs and 
an cflatc. Jannettc* did me a great service on this 
occasion by showing the King e.xtrafts from the poik 
on the talk caused by his favours to Madame de 
Coaslin. The King was ftruck by a letter from an old 
Parliamcntar)* Councillor belonging to the King’s 
party, who wTOic to one of lus friends ; ‘ It is right 

* TJicPon-Miftcr. 
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that the Ma^er should have a mistress, a confidante, 
like the re^ of us when it suits us. But it is desirable 
that he should keep the one he has j she is agreeable, 
does no harm to anyone, and her fortune is made. 
The one who is being spoken of now will have aU the 
arrogance that high birth can give. She will have to 
be given a million a year, as she is, according to report, 
very extravagant, and her relations will have to be made 
dukes, provincial governors and marshals, who will 
end by surrounding the King and making his ministers 
tremble.’ ” 

Madame had the extradl from this letter, which 
M. Jannette, the Poft-Ma^ter, who had the King’s 
complete confidence, had sent to her. He had not 
failed to watch carefully the air of the King in reading 
this letter, and he saw that he had felt the truth of 
the argument of the Councillor, who was by no means 
disaffedled. 

“ The proud Marquise,” Madame said to me some 
time after, “ behaved like Mademoiselle Deschamps^, 
and she has been shown the door.” 

Madame had had other alarms. A relation of 
Madame d’E^frades,^ who had married the Marquis 

^ A courtesan celebrated for her charms and also for a ffroke of 
patriotism. Once when the public treasury was exhaufted, Made- 
moiselle Deschamps sent all her plate to the Mint. Louis XV vaunted 
this devotion. (B.) 

* The Comtesse d’Eftrades, a relation of M. le Normand and toady 
of Madame de Pompadour, who had brought her to Court, had sold 
herself secretly to the Comte d’Argenson. This minifler, who did not 
despise the wench, because he got useful information from her, knew 
through her all that happened at the court of the favourite and paid her 
liberally for her ingratitude and treachery. See Marmontel s 
Memoires. Book V, page 30. (B.) 
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de C . . . , made \ cry marled advances to the King, and 
it did not need all that with a man who rightly thought 
himself the handsome!! man in the kingdom, and who 
was the King. He was convinced that every woman 
would yield to the slighted desire he condescended to 
show. He thus found it quite natural that women 
should love him. M. de Stamnllc* helped ro present 
the success of this intrigue ; and soon aftciwards the 
Marquise de C . . whom her relations kept shut up 
in her apartments at Marly, escaped by the aid of a 
wardrobe-maid for an assignation, and was surprised 
with a young man in a corridor at Marly. It W'as the 
Spanish Ambassador, as he left his room with torches, 
who witnessed this assignation. 

Madame d^Eflrades pretended to hate no knowledge 
of this intrigue, and continued to live with Madame, 
whom she had betrayed, as if she loved her dearly. 
She was the spy of M. d’Argenson in the boudoirs and 
in Madame’s apartments, and when she could not 
discover anything, she invented, to enhance her value 
to her lover. This Madame d’Eftrades owed her 
\cry cxiflcncc to Madame’s favour, and, ugly though 
she w'as, she had tried to Acal the King from her. One 
day at Choisy, when he was a little tipsy — the only 
time, I believe, that this ever happened to him — he 
went for a trip in a fine large barque, in which Madame 
could not accompany him, as she had an attack of 
indigestion. Madame d’Eflrades was on the watch 
for this opportunity. She went on board the barque, 
and, on the return journej’’, as it was night, she follm\cd 
the King into a private closet, where he was believed 
• .\hen>ardi Due de ChoiKul 
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to be reeling, and made more than advances to him. 
71iat evening she told Madame that she had gone into 
the closet on Iicr own concerns, and the King had 
followed and tried to ravish her. She could say what 
she liked, for the King did not know what he had 
done or said. 

I shall finish this part with a brief hi^ory of a young 
lady. One day I had been to the theatre of the town 
of Compiegne ; Madame que^ioned me closely 
about the pla}*, and asked me if there had been many 
people there, and if I had not seen a beautiful young 
lady. I replied that it was true that in the box near 
mine there had been a young person who was surrounded 
by all the young men of the Court. She smiled and 
said : 

“ That was Mademoiselle Dorothy ; she was at 
supper to-night with the King,* and is to go to the 
Hunt to-morrow. You are surprised to find me so 
well informed ; and I know more ftill. She was 
brought here by a Gascon, called Dubarre or Dubarri, 
who is the greateft rascal in France. He is building 
his hopes on Mademoiselle Dorothy’s charms, which 
he thinks the King cannot resift. She is really very 
beautiful. I was enabled to see her in my little 
garden, where she was brought on the pretext of 
taking a walk. She is the daughter of a water-carrier 
at Strasbourg, and her lover, as a beginning, asks to be 
miniver at Cologne.” 

“ Could Madame be uneasy on the score of a 
creature like that .? ” 

^ At the grand coiivert, the public were admitted to see the 
Royal Family at supper. 
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“Everything is possible,” said she,” “But I think 
the King would not dare to cause such a scandal ; and, 
fortunately, Lcbcl for conscience’ sake, told the King 
that the beautiful Dorothy’s lover was eaten up with 
a horrible disease. And he added : ‘ Your Majefly 
cannot cure that as you can the King’s evil.’ No more 
was needed to get rid of the young lady.” 

“ I pity you greatly, Madame,” I said to her one 
day, “ while all the world envies you.” 

“ Ah ! ” she replied, “ my life is like that of the 
Chriflian, a perpetual combat ; it was not so with 
those who managed to win the favours of Louis XIV. 
Madame dc la Vallicrc let herself be deceived by 
Madame dc Montespan, but it was her o\vn fault, or 
rather the cfFe£I of her good heart. She was un- 
suspicious at firA, because she could not believe her 
friend to be a traitress. Madame dc Montespan 
was unsettled by Madame dc Fontanges,and supplanted 
by Madame dc Maintenon ; but her haughti- 
ness and caprices had already cAranged the King. 
But she had no rivals like mine. Still their inferiority 
is my safety, and generally I have only infidelities to 
fear, and the difficulty of finding opportunities to 
make them only passing ones. The King loves 
change, but he is also rcAraincd by habit ; he fears 
scandal, and hates intriguing women. Little Madame 
dc MirepoLT said to me one day: * It is your Aaircase 
that the King loves ; he is accuAomed to go up and 
doum it. But if he were to find another woman to 
^vhom he could speak of hunting and his other 
intcrcAs, it would be all the same to him at the end of 
three dap.’” 
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I write haphazard, juft as things come into my head ; 
and I will tell you about the Abb6 de Bernis, whom I 
liked very much, because he was kind and treated me 
as a friend. One day, wdicn Madame was finishing 
dressing, the Comte dc Noaillcs asked to speak to her 
privately. I left the room. The Comte entered 
with a scared air, and I Iieard the conversation, as there 
was only a curtain between us. 

“ Something has ju^l h.appened, Madame,” he said, 

of which I mu^l not ncglcd to inform the King, but 
of w})ich I thouglit I ought to warn you, as it concerns 
one of j;'Our friends, whom I like and have an infinite 
regard for. The Abbe dc Bernis took it into his 
iicad to go shooting this morning, and went out with 
three or four of Jus people carrying guns. He went to 
slioot in the Little Park, a spot where even His High- 
ness the Daupliin would not go without asking the 
King’s permission. The keepers, surprised at hearing 
shots, ran up and were amazed to see AL de Bernis. 
They respectfully asked to see his permit, and, 
astonished to find he had none, they begged him to 
Stop, saying that, if they did their duty, they ought 
to arre^ him ; but that they would report to me 
immediately, as Captain of the Hunt at Versailles. 
They added that the King mu St have heard the 
firing and begged him to withdraw. The Abbe 
excused himself on the plea of ignorance, and assured 
them that I had given him permission. ‘ His Lord- 
ship,’ they said, ‘ could only have given permission 
for places much farther away, in the Great Park.’ ” 

The Comte de NoaiUes gave himself great credit 
for his promptness in warning Madame, who asked 
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him to Icnve the task of informing the Maffer to her, 
and begged him not to speak of it. M. dc Marigny, 
who did not like the Abb^ came to see me in the 
evening, and I pretended to hear the f^ory for the 
firA time from him, 

“ He muA: have loll his head,” he said, “ to shoot 
under the King’s tvindows,” and he expatiated to me 
on the airs the Abb6 gave himself. 

Madame arranged matters as befl she could, but 
the King was greatly shocked; and a score of times 
after the dismissal of the Abbe de Bernis, he said, 
when he was in that neighbourhood : * This is the 
scene of the Abb6’s pleasures.” The King had never 
liked him much, and, after his dismissal, Madame said 
to me one night when she was ill and I was nursing her, 
that she had seen at the end of a week of his MiniAry 
that he was not fitted for the position. 

“ If that hypocrite of a bishop,” she added, alluding 
to the Bishop of Mirepoix, ” had not stopped the 
King from giving him a pension of two thousand 
crowns, as he promised me, he would never have been 
ambassador ; I could have procured for him later an 
income of twenty thousand livres, and perhaps the 
position of ma Aer of the Chapel. He ivould have been 
happier, and I should not have had to regret his 
loss.” 

I ventured to say that I did not think so. He had 
some good pickings left, W'hich would not be taken from 
him, and his exile w’ould come to an end, and there he 
would be, a cardinal with an income of two hundred 
thousand Hvres. 

” That is true, ” she said, “ but I am thinking of 
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what he has suffered, of the ambition that gnaws 
him, and, finally, I am thinking of myself, who would 
have enjoyed his society, and grown old with an old 
and amiable friend, if he had not become a Minister.” 

The King dismissed him in anger, and was tempted 
not to give him the hat. M. Quesnay said to me, 
some months after, that he had wanted to make 
himself Prime Minister, and had written a memo- 
randum to show that in difficult times, it was necessary 
for the good of affairs that there should be a central 
point (that was his phrase) to which everything 
should converge. Madame had refused to be respons- 
ible for the memorandum : he insisted in spite of her 
saying to him ; ‘ You are ruining yourself.’ The 
King casff a glance at it. 

“ Central point ! ” he exclaimed. “ That is to say 
he wants to be Prime Miniver.” 

Madame excused him, and said that this might 
apply to Marechal de BeUe-Isle. 

“ Is he not going to be a Cardinal ? ” said the King. 

“ It’s a pretty trick. He knows quite well that his 
position will force the Ministers to meet at his house, 
and M. I’Abbe will be the ‘ central point.’ When- 
ever there is a cardinal at the council board, he ends 
by being leader. It was for this very reason that 
Louis XIV refused to admit Cardinal de Janson, 
although he had a high regard for him. Cardinal 
de Fleury said the same thing to me. He had had a 
wish to have Cardinal de Tencin as his successor, but 
his sifter was such an intriguer that Cardinal de 
Fleury advised me not to do it. I adled in such a way 
as to deprive him of all hope, and to disabuse others 
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of any such idea. M. d’Argenson underwood me, 
and ended by depriving him of all consideration.” 

That is what the King said, so my friend Qucsn.iy 
confided to me, who was, by the way, a great genius 
according to everyone, and a very lit'cly man. He 
liked to talk with me about the country; I had been 
brought up there, and he used to make me tell him 
about the pafkurc lands of Normandy and Poitou, of 
the riches of the farmers and the methods of culti- 
vation. He was the beA man in the tvorld, and dis- 
liked any form of intrigue. At Court, he was much 
more intcrcAed in the bcA methods of cultivating 
land than in anything that took place at Court. The 
man for whom he had the grcatcA regard was M. dc la 
RiviSre, a counsellor at Parliament, who had been 
Commissioner of Martinique; he looked on him as a 
man of the greatcA genius, and believed that he was 
the only man fit to adminiAcr the finances of the 
country. 

The Comtessc d’Eslradcs, who owed all that she 
was to Madame, made it her sole business to cause 
her annoyance ; she was clever enough to hide the 
proofs of this, but she could not prevent suspicion. 
Her intimate relations with M. d’Argenson offended 
Madame, and for some time she had been more 
reserved svith her; but she did something which 
most juAIy irritated Madame and the King. The 
King, who wrote a great deal, sent Madame a some- 
what long letter, in which he spoke of an asscmblyof 
Chambers at Parliament, and enclosed a letter from 
M. Berricr. Madame was ill and put these letters 
on a little table by her bed. dc Goniaui came in, 
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and made some trifling remarks as was Ms custom. 
Aladamc d Amblimot came in too, and remained a 
very short time. As I was about to resume my 
reading whicii had been interrupted, Madame 
d E^lradcs came in, and seated herself by Madame’s 
bed; slic spoke to her for a little and then 
went atvay. Madame called me, asked me what time 
it was and said : The King is coming soon ; have 
my door shut.” 

I came back, and Madame told me to give her the 
King^s letter, which was on the table with some 
papers. I handed them to her, and told her there 
was nothing else. She was very uneasy at not finding 
the King’s letter. 

It was certainly not the little Countess or Gontaut 
who took the King’s letter,” she said, having gone 
over the people who had come in. “ It can only 
have been the Comtesse d’Eftrades, and tMs is going 
too far.” 

The King arrived, and was furious, so Madame 
told me. Two days later, he banished Madame 
d’E trades, who had certainly taken the letter, doubt- 
less because the King’s writing had roused her curio- 
sity. TMs event caused great grief to M. d’Argenson, 
who was attached to her by his love of intrigue, 
Madame said. TMs doubled the hatred this Miniffer 
felt for her, and Madame credited Mm with having 
encouraged the publication of a lampoon in whicn 
she was represented as an old miftress reduced to 
the ugly part of providing new objedls for her lover- 
She was depidled as the superintendent of Deer Park, 
which was said to coft millions. Madame had tried 
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to screen certain weaknesses of the King, but had 
never known any of the sultanas of this seraglio. 
There were, as a matter of fa£f, generally only two, 
and verj' often only one. WOien they married they 
were given some jewels and a hundred thous.nnd 
fr.ancs. Sometimes Deer Park was empty for five 
or six months at a time. 

I had been for some time surprised to see that the 
Duchesse de Luyncs, a lady of honour to the Queen, 
was coming secretly to risk Madame. Later on 
she came openly, and one evening Madame, who was 
in bed, called me. 

** My dear good creature,** she said, “ you will be 
very pleased ; the Queen is giving me a place as Lady 
of the Palace. I am to be presented to-morrow, I 
muft make myself very beautiful,** 

I learned that the King was not so pleased as she 
was ; he was afraid of scandal, and that people would 
think that he had forced this appointment on the 
Queen. But this was not so. It was represented to 
this Princess that it would be a heroic a€l on her part to 
forget the pafl ,* that all scandal would be blotted out, 
if Madame were seen to hold an honourable place at 
Court ; and that this would be the bcfl proof that 
there v.'as no longer anything but friendship between 
the King and his favourite. The Queen received her 
vciy well. The pious party flattered them- 
selves that they were protc£led by Madame, and for 
some lime they sang her praises. Several friends of the 
Dauphin came privately to see Madame, but not the 
Chevalier de Muy; and some of them got pro- 
motion. The King had the grcatcfl contempt for 
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them, and never granted them anything but with an 
iU grace. One day he said of a man of great name 
who wanted to be a Captain of the Guards : “ He is 
a double spy, who would be paid by both sides.” 

At this time Madame was more contented than I 
have ever known her. The pious ladies came to visit 
her without scruples, and did not forget themselves in 
the event ; Madame de Lu . . . had set the example. 
The doHor laughed at this change of decoration, and 
enjoyed himself at the expense of the ftrait-laced 
ladies. 

“ Nevertheless,” I said to him, “ they are con- 
si^ent, and may be hone^.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ but they muft not ask for 
anything.” 

One day I was at the Doctor’s while Madame was 
at the play. The Marquis de Mirabeau* came in, 
and for some time the conversation was very tiresome 
to me, being aU about the frodu^i. But at la^ 
it turned to other things. 


TJie author of L’Ami des Ho 7 nmes, one of the leaders of the 
economic se£l and father of the famous Mirabeau. 

After the death of Quesnay, “that Grand Mafter of the Order,” 
everyone gave their vote to Mirabeau as his successor. Mirabeau 
did not lack a certain breadth of mind, knowledge or even patriotism ; 
but he wrote as an enthusiast, a visionary, rather than as a man of 
enlightenment. His Style is marked by fuStian, neologisms, bizarre 
tricks ; and when the subject appeared to require a tone more ele- 
vated than that of a mere ^document, Mirabeau rose to the mo St 
pompous twaddle. (See UEloge de Quesnay in the Efhimhides du 
Citoyen (January, 1775).) 

The “ friend of man ” was the enemy of his family. He beat his 
servants and did not pay them. The evidence in the suit which he 
brought againSt his wife in 1775 proves that this philosopher possessed 
in a high degree all the anti-conjugal qualities. (B.) 
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** I thint the King looks il!/' Mirabeau said ; ** he 
is ageing.’* 

“ So much the tvorsc, a thousand times so much 
the worse,” said Quesnay ; “ it would be the greatcfl 
loss to France if he were to die.” And he raised his 
c/es to heaven, sighing deeply. 

“ I have no doubt that you love the King, and with 
juft cause,” said Mirabeau, ” and 1 love him too. 
But I have never seen you so impassioned.” 

Ah,” said Quesnay, ** I am thinking of what would 
follow.” 

” Well, the Dauphin is virtuous.” 

Yes, and full of good intentions, and he is 
intelligent ; but the bigots will have absolute sway 
over a prince tvho regards them as oracles. The 
Jesuits will govern the State, as at the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV, and you will sec the fanatical bishop of 
Verdun Prime MiniAcr, and the Vauguyon woman 
all-powerful under some other title. The Parlia- 
ments will have to mind their p’s and q’s ; they will be 
no belter treated than my friends the philosophers.” 

” But they go too far too,” said Mirabeau. ” Wliy 
openly attack religion ? ” 

“I agree,” said the Do6lor; “but how can you help 
being indignant at the fanaticism of the others, or 
remembering all the blood that has flowed in the laff 
two hundred years ? ” 

“ \Vc should not irritate them afresh, and intro- 
duce in France the times of Mary of England.” 

“ But what is done is done, and I often exhort them 
to moderation. I wish they would follow the example 
of my friend Duclos.” 
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“ You are right,” said Mirabeau. “ He said to me 
a few days ago : ‘ These philosophers will go to such 
lengths that they will force me to attend Vespers and 
High Mass.’ Rut at any rate the Dauphin is virtuous, 
weU-educated and intelligent.” 

“ It is the firff years of his reign that I am afraid 
of,” said Quesnay, “ when the imprudent a6fs of our 
friends will be presented to him with the greateff 
force, when the Janseni^s and the Molinifts will make 
common cause and will be Wrongly supported -by the 
Dauphiness. I thought that M. de Muy was moderate, 
and would temper the zeal of the others ; but I heard 
him say that Voltaire deserved the extremeff penalties. 
Believe me. Sir, the times of John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague will return ; but I hope I shall be dead. 
I heartily approve of Voltaire’s hunting the Pompig- 
nans ; had it not been for the ridicule with which 
Voltaire covered him, this bourgeois Marquis would 
have been the tutor of the children of France, and, 
with the help of his brother George, would have gone 
so far that there would have been ftake-lires burning.”^ 

“ One thing should reassure you about the 
Dauphin,” said Mirabeau, “ and that is the fa£l that, 
in spite of Pompignan’s piety, he makes fun of him. 
Some time ago he met him, and, seeing that he seemed 
puffed up with pride, he said to someone,® who told 
me ; ‘ Our friend Pompignan thinks he is some- 

body.’ ” 

^ Nothing could be more unjuft than this. M. de Pompignan, a 
man virtuous, charitable and inspired by the true spirit of religion, 
was incapable of any kind of persecution. (Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 

^ President Henault, who was near the Dauphin when he said it. 
(Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 
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I made a point of writing down this conversation 
when I returned home. 

One day I found Quesnay in despair. 

“ Mirabcau is at Vincennes for his work on the 
taxes,” he said. “The farmers-general have given 
information againfl him, and had him arreffed. His 
wife is to go to-day and throw herself at the feet of 
Madame dc Pompadour.” 

A few minutes afterwards I went in to Madame 
to dress her, and the Doflor appeared. 

“ You muft be digressed at the disgrace of your 
friend Mirabcau,” Madame said to him, “ and I am 
sorry too, as I like his brother ? ” 

” Madame,” Quesnay replied, ” I am far from 
believing that liis intentions arc bad. He loves the 
King and the people.” 

‘‘Yes,” said she, “his Ami des Hommes did him 
great honour.” 

At this moment, the Lieutenant of Police entered, 
and Madame said to him : “ Have you seen M, de 
Mirabeau’s book ? ” 

“Yes, Afadamc, but it n-as not I who informed 
againfl him.” 

“ V^iat do you think of it ? ” said Madame. 

“ I think that he might have put a great deal of 
what he does say in a more taftful way. Among 
other things, there are two phrases at the beginning : 
‘ Your MajcRy has twenty million men more or less ; 
you cannot obtain their services except for money, and 
you liavc no money to pay for their services.’ ” 

“ Wliat ! those words occur in it, Do<ffor ? ” said 
Madame. 
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“ Yes, they are the opening lines, and I agree that 
they are imprudent, but, reading the book, one sees 
that he is complaining that patriotism is extindt m 
people’s hearts, and that he wants to revive it.” 

The King came in ; we left, and I wrote down at 
Quesnay’s table what I had judt heard. Afterwards 
I returned to finish Madame’s toilet. 

The King is very angry with Mirabeau,” she 
said to me, “ but I tried to appease him, and the 
Lieutenant of the Police did the same. This is going 
to increase Quesnay’s fears. Do you know what he 
said to me one day ? The King had been speaking to 
him in my rooms, and the Dodlor looked troubled. 
After the King left, I said to him : ‘ You wore an 
embarrassed air in the King’s presence, and yet he is 
so good.’ ‘ Madame,’ he replied, ‘ I left my village 
when I was forty, and I have very little experience of 
the world, and have difficulty in accustoming myself 
to it. When I am in a room with the King, I say to 
myself : “ That is a man who could have my head 
cut off,” and the idea disturbs me.’ ‘ But should not 
the justice and goodness of the King reassure you ? ’ 

‘ That is good enough for reason, but feeling is more 
haSty^; and he inspires me with fear before I can say to 
myself all that is proper to banish fear.’ ” 

I wrote all this down in order not to forget it, and 
had the words repeated to me. 

An anonymous letter was sent to the King and to 

" This lively and ha% feeling might be met with towards Asiatic 
princes, who are masters of the life and property of their subjedls ; 
but not with a king of France, who could not deprive anyone of life 
except by judicial process. (Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 
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Madame ; as the WTitcr did not want it to fail to reach 
its address, he sent one copy to the Lieutenant of 
Police, scaled and addressed “For the King,** another 
uith the words ** To Madame dc Pompadour,** and 
another to M. de Marigny. This letter affc(51cd 
Madame and the King greatly, and ftill more, I 
believe, M. de Choiscul, who received a similar one. 
I went on my knees to M. dc Marigny for permission 
to copy it in order to show it to the Dodlor. FIcre 
it is : 

Sire, it is a zealous servant who writes to your 
MajcAy. Truth is always bitter, but above all to 
kings. AccuAomed to flatter)*, they only see things 
invcAed in colours such as will please them. I have 
rcflc^lcd and read much ; and this is what my 
rcfle^lions lead me to lay before your Majcfly. You 
have become accuilomed to being invisible ; you have 
been inspired with a timidity which prevents you 
from speaking ; and thus all dirc<5t communication 
between maflcr and subjc6ls has been cut off. Shut up 
in your palace, you arc becoming ever)* day more like 
the Emperors of the Eafl ; but, Sire, consider their 
fate. have troops,’ your Majcfl)* will say; but 
that is what they too depend on. But when a king 
relics on troops, when he is in some sort only the 
king of the soldiers, tliey come to know their Arcngth 
and abuse it. Your finances arc in the grcatcfl dis- 
order, and mosl: Aates have perished through this 
cause. The spirit of patriotism suftained the flatcs 
of former times, and united all classes to save the 
countr)’. Money has taken its place in these times ; 
it has become the universal motive force ; and you 
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lack money. The spirit of finance aile6fs all parties 
and is dominant at Court ; everyone is becoming 
venal, and all ranks are mixed and confused. Since 
the dismissal of MM. d’Argenson and de Machault, 
your minivers have been without genius and without 
capacity. You alone are to some extent unable to 
judge of their incapacity, since they bring you the 
work of clever clerks, for which they take the credit. 
The administration goes on from hand to mouth, but 
the spirit of government is wholly absent. The 
changes made on the military side disguSt the troops, 
and cause excellent officers to retire ; a seditious fire 
is being kindled in the bosom of the Parliaments ; 
you decide to corrupt them, and the remedy is worse 
than the disease. It is introducing vice and bringing 
canker on the noble parts of the State. Would a 
corrupt Parliament have faced the fury of the League 
in order to preserve the crown for the legitimate 
monarch ? Forgetting the maxims of Louis XIV, 
who knew the dangers of entrusting the ministry to 
great lords, you have raised M. de Choiseul to that 
position. But that is a light matter : you have given 
him three ministries, which is a greater burden than 
the position of Prime Minister, because the latter 
merely supervises, while the secretaries of State have to 
attend to all the details. The public has seen through 
this dazzling miniver. He is only a coxcomb, without 
talents or education, who has a little phosphorous in 
his mind. 

“ There is another matter. Sire, which is StiU more 
noteworthy : that is the open war that is being waged 
on religion. There can no longer be new seSfs, 
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because belief in general is too shaken for people to 
trouble about differences of opinion on any of the 
articles of belief. But the Encydopxdifls, on the 
pica of enlightening mankind/ are sapping the 
foundations of religion. All the forms of liberty are 
akin ; the philosophers and the Protcflants tend to- 
wards republicanism j as also do the Janscnifls. The 
philosophers are attacking the trunk of the tree, and, 
the others certain of its branches ; but their efforts 
though not concerted, will one day bring it to the 
ground. Add to these the cconomifls, who aim at 
political freedom as the others aim at freedom of 
religion, and the Government in twenty or thirty 
years may find itself undermined in all its parts, and 
will fall crushing to the ground. If your MajcAy, 
impressed by this too true pifhirc, ask me for the cure, 
I would say that the Government mufl be brought 
back to its principles, and haflcn especially to remedy 
the flate of the finances, because the embarrassments 
of a flatc which is in debt involve new taxes, and 
these, by oppressing the people, make them dis- 
affefted and drive them to revolt. I would say that 
your Majcfly mufl make yourself more popular, mufl 
show your satisfailion with scrnces and your dis- 
pleasure at rai^kes and prerarfeatfons, and forget- 
fulness of duty ; and finally let it be known that 
rewards and punishments, appointments and dis- 
missals, have their source in you. People udll then 
feel indebted to you for favours and fear your 
reproaches ; they will have a personal feeling for you, 
inslcad of ascribing both the good and c^dl to your 
ministers. The exclamation, ‘ Oh, if the lung only 
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knew ! ’ is a proof of the natural confidence of the 
people in the King. They love to think that he would 
find a remedy for everything if he knew of it. But, 
on the other hand, what sort of an idea do they form 
of kings who, intended to be informed of everything 
and to supervise all that happens, nevertheless are 
ignorant of what it concerns them mo^b to know, if 
they wish to fulfil their fundfions Rex, roi, king ; 
regere, r^gir, rule, guide : these words show what 
their duties are. What would be said of a father who 
relieved himself of the care of his children, as of a 
burden ? A time will come. Sire, when the people 
will be enlightened, and this time, it may be, is near 
. . . Resume the reins of State, hold them with a 
firm hand, and act in such a way that no one may say 
of you : Feminas et scoria volvit animo, et haec 
principatus praemia putat : he thinks only of women 
and the company of libertines, and believes that 
these are the mo ft precious things that his sovereignty 
affords. 

“ I will proceed. Sire, if I see that my sincere 
advice produces any change. I will go into greater 
detail ; otherwise I wiU be silent.” 

I have juft spoken of an anonymous letter to the 
King ; it may be imagined how common such letters 
were. People were eager to communicate either 
harsh truths or alarming falsehoods, in short, to injure 
others. The following is an example which concerns 
Voltaire, who was assiduous in his attentions to Madame 
when he was in France. Here is the letter about 
him, which is much later in date than the preceding 


one : 
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“ Madame, 

“M. de Voltaire has juA dedicated to you his 
tragedy Taticrcde. This is ostensibly an a£t of homage 
inspired by gratitude and respect, but in reality it is an 
insult, and your verdift uill agree with that of the 
public, if you read it carefully. You mil see that this 
great writer clearly feels that the objcfl of his praise 
is not worthy of it, and is tr}'jng to excuse himself 
in the eyes of the public. Tlicse arc his nords : 
‘ From your childhood I have watched the develop- 
ment of your graces and talents. I have at all times 
received from you proofs of a Undness uhich has 
alwa)'S been the same. Any unsor xvho could dis- 
approve of the homage I pay to you^ mull have been born 
with an ungrateful heart. I ouc jou much, Madame, 
and I owe it to you to say so.* 

What do these phrases mean at bottom, but that 
Voltaire feels that people muA find it extraordinar)* 
that he should dedicate lus work to a woman whom the 
public consider of little worth, but that the feeling of 
gratitude mu^l serve as an excuse 1 Why suppose that 
this homage W’ill find censors when dedicatory cpiAlcs 
arc appearing every day addressed to the gossips of 
Paris, creatures w'ithout name or position, or to 
women of reprehensible conduifl, and no one pays any 
attention ? *’ 

M. de Marigny, Colin, Madarac’s man of businc«s, 
and Quesnay considered that the anonymous writer 
was mofl malicious that he wished to wound Madame 
and to injure \^oltairc ; but that in fa£l he was right. 
From that moment \’oUairc was loft in the eyes of 
Madame and the King; and he was certainly neser 
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able to guess the reason." The King, who admired 
everything conneded with the century of Louis the 
Fourteenth, recalling that Boileau and Racine had been 
received by him, and that part of the brilliance of his 
reign was attributed to them, was flattered at having 
a Voltaire in his ; but he feared and did not like him. 

" The charming verses in whicli Voltaire, speaking of Louis XV 
says to Madame de Pompadour : 

“ Soycz tous deux sans ennemis ; 

Et tous deux gardez vos conquetes : ” 

are •well known. 

Could Voltaire have been ignorant of the fa£l that these verses had 
been considered unfitting and even insulting to the King’s Majefty 
and that the princesses, Louis XV’s daughters, had caused their 
father to take offence at them ? Did Madame du Hausset not know 
that, if Madame de Pompadour did not plead for the exile, it was 
because she herself was angry with Voltaire for a slight temerity which 
he allowed himself. The flory is as follows. Voltaire was surrounded 
by men who were jealous of the friendship which tlie favourite showed 
him. Not only did he not humour them, he even took pleasure in 
annoying them. So they did not fail to repeat in his absence bold or 
familiar sayings of his. The great poet was present one day at the 
dinner of the Marquise. She was eating a quail whicli she found 
“ plump ” {graisouillette), that was her expression. Voltaire came up 
to her and said loud enough to be heard : 

Grassouillette, entre nous, me semble.un peu caillette ; 

Je vous le dis tout bas, belle Pompadourette.* 

This rather free remark was represented by the courtiers as an 
impertinence ; and Voltaire noticed a marked coldness, from the 
next day. 

Laujon was present. The writer of tliis note had it from him. 
(Note to the Frencli edition.) 

[*The imputation in this couplet is that grassouillctie is the language 
of a Paris gossip {caillette, diminutive of caille, quail). It was both a 
blunder and an impertinence, since Madame de Pompadour mufb have 
known that her enemies at Court called her the caillette de Paris. 
Poinfadourette was, of course, under the circumstances, an additional 
impertinence. The couplet can be translated as follows : 

Grassouillette, between ourselves, seems to me a little caillette, 

T-et me tell you quietly, lovely Pompadourette.j 
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“ After all,’* he could not help saving, “ I have 
treated him as well as Louis the Fourteenth treated 
Racine and Boilcau ; I gave him a pofl as Firll 
Gentleman and pensions, jufl: as Louis the Fourteenth 
did to Racine. It is not mp fault if he has com- 
mitted follies, if he aspires to be a chamberlain, to be 
given a cross, and to sup with a King. Such things 
are not done in France; and as there are rather more 
wits and great lords in France than in Prussia, I 
should require a very large table to scat them all.” 

And then he counted on his fingers : “Maupertuis, 
Fontcnelle, la Mothe, Voltaire, Piron, Deslouchcs, 
Montesquieu, the Cardinal de Polignac.” 

**Your Majeilp forgets d’Alembert and Clairault,” 
someone said. 

“ And Cr^billon,” said he, and la ChausstSe.” 

“And Crdbillon junior,” said another, “ He muft 
be more amiable than his father. And there arc 
besides the Abb6 PriSvofl, tlic Abb^ d’Olivet ” 

“ Well,” said the King, “ for the laft twentp-five 
pears all that lot would have dined or supped with 
me.” 

Madame related this conversation to me, and I 
UTOtc it dowm in the evening, M. de Marignp also 
spolce to me of it, and said ; 

“ Voltaire’s fancp,” he said, “ has alwaps been to 
be an ambassador, and he did cvcrj'thing he could think 
of to make people believe that he was cntruflcd with 
political affairs the firfl time he went to Prussia.” 

The people heard of the attempt on the King’s 
life with transports of furp and the grcatcfl despair; 
their cries could be heard under the windows from 
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Madame’s apartments. There were mobs, and 
Madame feared she would share the fate of Madame 
de Chateauroux. Her friends came every minute to 
give her news. Her apartments were in any case lilce 
a churcli, to which everyone thought he had the right 
of entry. They came to see how she looked, on the 
plea of interest ; and Madame did nothing but weep 
and faint. Do6lor Quesnay never left her and neither 
did I. M. do Saint-Florentin came to see her several 
times and also the Controller-General and M. RouiUe ; 
but M. de Machault did not come at all. The 
Duchesse de Brancas was also very often with us. The 
Abbe de Bernis left only in order to visit the King, 
and he had tears in his eyes when he looked at Madame. 
Dodlor Quesnay saw the King five or six times a day. 

There is nothing to fear,” he would say to Madame 
“ If it were anyone else, he might go to the ball.” 

My son went next day, as he had done the day 
before, to see what was happening at the Palace, and 
he came to tell us that the Keeper of the Seals was 
with the King. I sent him to wait to see what he 
would do when he came out. He came back running 
half an hour later to say that the Keeper of the Seals 
had returned home, followed by a crowd of the people. 

“ And that — that is a friend ! ” cried Madame, 
bursting into tears, when I told her this. 

“ One muff not judge him haffily in a moment like 
this,” the Abbe de Bernis said to her. 

I returned to the drawing-room an hour later as the 
Keeper of the Seals came in. I saw him pass with his 
cold and severe look. 

How is Madame de Pompadour ? ” he said to me. 
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“ AJas/* I said, ns you can imagine/^ and he went 
into Madamc^s closet. 

Evcrj'onc left, and he remained for half an hour. 
The Abbd came back, and Madame rang. I went in 
and he followed. She was in tears, 

“ I am to go, my dear Abb6,” she said. 

I made her take some orange flower water in a silver 
goblet, as her teeth were chattering. Then she told 
me to call her equerry. He came in, and she quietly 
gave him orders to take steps to have her house pre- 
pared in Paris, and to tell all her people to be ready to 
leave and her coachman to remain at hand. She then 
shut herself in to consult with the Abb6 dc Bernis, 
who later left for the Council. Her door was then shut 
except to ladies of her intimate circle, M, dc Soubise, 
M. dc Gontaut, the ministers and a few others. Several 
ladies came to talk in my room and were in despair ; 
they compared the condu£l of M. dc Machault with 
that of M. de Richelieu at Metz. Madame had 
given them details which were an cuJogj' of the duke 
and a satire on the condufl of the Keeper of the Seals. 

“ He believes, or pretends to believe,” she said, 
” that the pricAs will demand that I be sent away with 
a public scandal ; but Quesnay and all the doAors say 
that there is not the slightcA danger.” 

Madame sent for me, and Madame dc Mirepoix 
entered. 

” What is all this, Madame ? ” she cried from 
the door. “Why all these trunks? Your people 
say that you arc going.” 

“ Alas, my dear, the Mailer wishes it, so M. dc 
Macluult says.” 
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“ And what is liis opinion ? ” asked the Mar^chale. 

That I should go without delay.” 

Meanwliile I was undressing Madame, who wanted 
to be more at her case on her day bed. No one else 
was there. 

He wants to be mafter, your Keeper of the 
Seals,” said the Mar6chale ; “ he is playing you 

false. Who leaves the table loses the game.” 

I went out ; M. de Soubisc entered, then the Abbe 
and M. dc Marigny. The la^, who was always very 
kind to me, came to my room an hour later ; I was 
alone. 

“ She is remaining,” he said, “ but motns^; there will 
be a pretence that she is going, so as to keep her 
enemies quiet. It was the little Marechale who 
persuaded her ; but her Keeper (so she designated 
M. dc Machault) will pay for it.” 

Quesnay came in, and, having heard what was said, 
recited with an apish air a fable about a fox who, 
while feeding with other animals, persuaded one of 
them that his enemies were after him, in order to get 
his share in his absence. 

I did not see Madame again till very late, as she was 
going to bed. She was calmer. Things went better 
and better every day, and Machault, the unfaithful 
friend, was dismissed. The King resumed his usual 
ways with Madame. I learned from M. de Marigny 
that the Abbe had gone to M. d’Argenson one day 
to persuade him to live on amicable terms with 
Madame, and that he had been received very coldly. 

* A Latin word vulgarly used to enjoin silence, as “ tacet ” is also 
used, (Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 
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“ He is haughty,** he told me, “ over the dismissal of 
Machault, which leaves the field clear for the one who 
has lud the moft experience and intelligence; and 
I fear that this will involve a struggle to the death.” 

Next day, Madame called for her chair, and I was 
curious to inow where she tvas going, because she went 
out ver}' little, except to go to church or to visit the 
Miniflcrs. Someone told me that she had gone to 
M. d’Argenson’s. She returned an hour at the mofk 
later in a very bad humour. Then she leaned againfl 
the chimney piece, her eyes fixed on the fireplace. M. 
de Bernis came in. I waited for her to take off her 
cloak and her gloves as she had her hands in her muff. 
The Abb6 flood looking at her for a minute or two. 

“ You look like a dreaming sheep,** he said. 

She came out of her dream. 

** It is the wolf uho is making the sheep dream,** she 
said, throwing her muff on an easy chair. 

I went out ; the Maflcr came in a little later, and 
I heard Madame sobbing. The Abbe came to my 
room and told me to bring some Hoffman*5 Drops; 
the King himself mixed the potion with sugar and 
presented it to her mih the mofl gracious air. She 
ended by smiling and kissing the King’s hands. I 
went our, and, two days afterwards, I heard vciy* early 
in the morning of the exile of M. d’Argenson. It was 
all his own fault, and it was the grcatcfl personal 
vifloiy ever achieved by Madame. The King ^vas 
attaclicd to M. d’Argenson, and the war on land and 
sea demanded that these two miniflcrs should not have 
been dismissed. That was what everyone said at the 
lime. 
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Many people laRed of the letter written by the 
Coinle d’Argenson to Madame d’Esparbes ; this is 
the mo^ accurate version ; ‘‘ The undecided is 

decided at la.T, The Keeper of the Seals has been 
dismissed. You will come back, my dear Countess, 
and we shall be cocks of the rooft.” 

A fadl known to very few is that it is said to have been 
d’Arboulin, whom Madame called “ Bou-bou,” who, 
on the very day of the dismissal of the Keeper of the 
Seals, gave money to the confidential messenger 
of the Comte, who gave him tliis letter. Is this really 
true ? I would not swear it ; but it is said that it is 
the Comte’s ftyle ; and, in any case, who would have 
immediately invented this letter ? One thing is 
certain, and that is that the King seemed too angry to 
have no other reason for dissatisfadfion than the 
refusal of the Comte to be reconciled with Madame. 
No one dared to show any attachment to the Minister 
now out of favour. I asked the ladies what they 
kne^v, and my friends ; they knew nothing, and I 
could imagine why Madame did not confide in them 
at that moment; but in time she would be less reserved. 
All this disturbed me but little, because she was well 
and seemed content. 

His remark to a nobleman whose name Madame did 
not tell me does the King honour. He was rubbing his 
hands with an air of rejoicing as he said : “ I have ju^ 
seen M. d’Argenson’s luggage sent off.” This noble- 
man had been an assiduous hanger-on of the Comte, 
and the King, overhearing, went up to Madame 
shrugging his shoulders, and said : “ And the cock 
crew.” That comes, I believe, in the Gospel when 
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St. Peter denies our Lord. I confess that it ga\c me 
great pleasure to hear this about the King ; it sho^n 
clearly that he uas not the dupe of those about him 
and tint he hated treachery, for this uas treachery. 

Madame sent for me ycAcrday at seven o’clocl to 
read something to her; the ladies were in Paris and 
M. Gontaut was ill. 

“ The King,” she said to me, ** will be a long time at 
the Council to-night , they are flill discussing the 
business of the Parliament.” 

She flopped my reading and I was about to leave, 
but she said: ” Sta) ” She rose, a letter was 
brought to her, and she replied with a look of im- 
patience and lU-humour. Pimlly, after a little time, 
she opened her mind, which never happened to her 
except when she was vexed ; and, as none of her usual 
confidants was there, she said to me : 

“The letter IS from m) brother, who would not 
have dared to say it to me; he writes it. I had 
arranged a marriage for Kim w uh the daughter of a man 
of title ; he seemed to lend Inm'clf to the plan, and I 
pledged m)sclf. To-dij, he writes to me that he has 
made enquiries : that the father and the mother are 
intolerably proud, that the daughter is \cTy ill- 
brought up; and tlm he knows bc)ond any doubt 
that she, having got word of the marriage in question, 
expressed herself with the utmofl contempt; he <a^s 
he is sure of this and that I was spared even less than 
he ; in short, he begs me to break off the marriigc. 
But he his allowed me to go too far, and now he has 
made irrcconcihblc enemies for me. It is some of 
hi< toadiCi who have pul thK into his head, because 
toi 
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they do not want him to change his way of life, and 
because some of them would not be admitted to his 
wife’s house.” 

I tried to appease Madame, and I was of opinion, 
though I did not say so, that her brother was right. 
She persifted in saying that it was all lies, and the 
following Sunday she treated her brother very coldly. 
He did not say anything to me then, and it would 
have embarrassed me greatly had he done so. Madame 
patched up everything, furthering by her favours the 
marriage of the young lady with a man of the Court. 
The way she behaved two months after her marriage 
made Madame say that her brother was indeed right. 

I sa^v Madame du Chiron, a friend of mine. 

Why is the Marquise so opposed to the Jesuits ? ” 
she said to me. “ I assure you that she is wrong, and, 
all-powerful though she is, she may find herself in 
difficulties on account of it.” 

I replied that I knew nothing about it. 

“ It is certain, and she does not perceive that a 
word more or less may decide her fate.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” I said. 

“ Listen. I am going to speak freely,” she replied. 

“ You know what happened at the time of the attempt 
on the King’s life ; they tried to have her turned out 
of the Palace immediately The Jesuits have in view 
only the salvation of their penitents ; but they are 
men, and, without their knowing it, hatred may work 
in their hearts and inspire a severity not positively 
called for by the circum dances A favourable dis- 
position, on the other hand, may incline the con- 
fessor to show great consideration, and the briefeil 
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interval is enough to save a favourite, especially 
when some honourable pretext can be found for her 
remaining at the Court.” 

I .agreed with all she said, but I said that I would not 
dare to touch upon this ftring. I pondered over it 
afterwards, and it showed me what intriguers the 
Jesuits were ; which I knew already. I thought, 
nevertheless, in spite of the reply I had made, that it 
was my duty to inform Madame udthout comment, 
to dear my conscience. 

** Your friend, Madame du Chiron,*’ she said, 
is in my opinion affiliated to the Jesuits ; and docs 
not speak on her own account ; she is the mouthpiece 
of some reverend father, and I shall find out which.” 

Spies were set on her tracks, 1 imagine, and it was 
learned, I believe, that it was a Father dc Saci, and 
chiefly a Father Frey, who direded this Jady. 

** What a pity,” said Madame to me, “ that the 
Abbe Chauvelin cannot know of this I ” 

He was the mofl redoubtable foe of the reverend 
fathers. Madame du Chiron always regarded me as a 
JanseniA, because I refused to espouse the intcrcAs 
of the reverend fathers as she did.* 

Madame is intcrcAcd only in the Abbe dc Bernis, 
whom she believed adequate for cvcr^’tliing ; she speaks 
of him continually. With regard to this Abbe I muA 
relate a funny thing which would almoA make one 
believe in soothsayers. A year or fifteen months before 
his dismissal, Madame was at Fontainebleau, and sat 
down to write at a little desk, on the top of which 

’ See Hiftoriral Note B «a the Appentlix for detalli of the rup- 
preinoa of the jetalti. 
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there was a portrait of the King. As she shut the desk 
on finishing writing, the portrait fell and ^ruck her 
head rather violently. The persons who witnessed 
tliis became alarmed, and sent for M. Quesnay. The 
matter was explained to him, and he ordered soothing 
medicines and bleeding. Juff as this had been done, 
Madame de Brancas came in, and saw the trouble and 
commotion and Madame on her couch. She asked what 
was the matter and was told. After having expressed 
her regrets to Madame and reassured her, she said : 

“ I ask Madame and the King ” — ^who had ju^k 
entered — “ as a favour to send a courier immediately 
to the Abb6 de Bernis ; and would your ladyship be 
good enough to write him a letter merely asking him 
what his sorceress said to him, telling him not to be 
afraid of alarming you.” 

This was done, and then Madame de Brancas said 
that the Bontemps woman had predidled to him from 
the dregs of the coffee in which she saw everything, 
that the head of liis beff woman friend was threatened, 
but that nothing distressing would result. Next day, 
the Abbe wrote that Madame Bontemps had also 
said to him : “ You were almoSt black when you came 
into the world,” and that this was true. This colour 
which la Sled for some time, was attributed to a picture 
which faced his mother’s bed ; she used often to look 
at this pidlure, that presented Cleopatra killing herself 
by means of the bite of an aspic which a Moor brought 
her among some flowers. He said also that she had 
told him : “ You have a lot of money with you, but 
it does not belong to you,” and he had in fa£l, two 
hundred louis to remit to the Due de la Valliere. 
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Finally, he told how she had said, looking into the cup ; 

I see one of your i\omen friends, the bcfl, a 
great lady, threatened with an accident.” He had to 
confess that he had grorni pale, in spite of his phil- 
osophy ; that she noticed this and looked again and 
said : “ Her head will be threatened a little, but the 
trouble will disappear in half an hour.” There was 
no possibility of doubting the fa£ls, and it seemed very 
afkonishing to the King, who had inquiries made about 
the sorceress ; but Madame prevented her from being 
prosecuted by the police. 

There used often to come to visit Madame a man 
uho was truly as amazing as a sorcerer. This was 
the Comte dc Saint-Germain*, who wanted the world 
to belie\e that he had lived for several centuries. One 
day Madame said to him at her toilette in front of me : 

What sort of a man was Francois the Firfl ? 
That’s a King I should have loved.” 

* .‘'amt Germain «ai an adept, a arorthj prcdeccsjor of Cagboflro 
The Inter promiicd himietf i life of fiic hundred peiri Simi- 
Germain, bp hii oim account, had alread) I»ed for tiro thousand, 
and according to him this uas oalj a liitfe on account He alio 
claimed the faculty of tranimiiting the gift of long h^e One da) he 
called lilt fcrrant as Mitneis to a UQ ishicli dated retj far bach, and 
the latter replied ”1 hare no Inottlcdgeof it Your lordship forgets 
that I hare had the honour to terre I ira for onh fire hundred )Tars ” 

Saint Germain, lile all charlatans of this kind, furrou''d-d himself 
mill thcatncal magnificence and ssiili a la-nce flill more d-luiirc 
Fantamacoria «as Ins t>eft ssrapoa , and as he cioked, bp rcf-fl*d 
lights, th- shades demand-d and almoft al«rapi recognised, 1 is con 
municaiion inth the other ssorld was a thing attefled b) manr p-op’e 
He pla)ed the lam- part in London, Venice a"d Ho’land, but he 
co"t "ualh reg-ettrd Pans srherc hit r'.ricJei srere rcrer dupated 

He raised hii laft dan a* tie Court of the Pnroe of H-J^r*Csisel, 
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** It IS true, Madame, that I knew Madame dc 
Gergy a long time ago.” 

“ But from what she said, you would be more than a 
hundred now.” 

“It’s not impossible,” said he, laughing, “but I 
think that it is ^ill more possible that the lady, whom 
I rcspe61, is talking nonsense.” 

“ She says you gave her an elixir which was mar- 
vellous in its effedls ; she claims that for a long time 
she looked only twenty-four. Why should you not 
give one to the King ? ” 

“ Ah, Madame,” said he with a sort of terror, “ to 
think of my giving the King an unknown drug ! I 
should be mad.” 

I ;vcnt to my own room to write down this conver- 
sation. A fenv days later, there was a discussion 
between the King, M.adamc, some lords and the 
Comte dc Saint-Germain about the secret the Comte 
possessed of making flaws in diamonds disappear. 
The King sent for a diamond of moderate size wJjich 
had a flaw in it. It was weighed. 

“ It’s value is cflimaicd at six thousand livrcs,” 
the King said to the Count, “ but it would be worth 
ten without the fla^v. Will you undertake to enable 
me to make a profit of four thousand francs ? ” 

He examined it carefully. 

“ I may be able to,” he said. “ I shall return it to 
your Majefly in a month’s lime.” 

A month later the Comte returned the diamond to 
the King without a flaw*; h was wTapped up in a 
piece of asbeHos cloth, which he removed. Tlic King 
had it weighed, and it was almofl as hca\y as before, 
loy 
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The King, without telling the Comte, sent it to his 
jeweller by M. de Gontaut, and he brought back 
nine thousand six hundred livres, but the King 
reclaimed the diamond to keep it as a curiosity. He 
never got over his a^onishment, and used to say 
that M. de Saint-Germain muft be a millionaire, 
especially if he had the secret of making big diamonds 
from little ones. M. de Saint-Germain did not 
say either yes or no ; but he assured him mo^I posi- 
tively that he could enlarge pearls and give them the 
mo^ beautiful lu^re. The King treated him with 
consideration and Madame also. It was she who 
told me what I have juft related. 

“ They are a disease of the oyfter,” M. Quesnay 
said to me with regard to the pearls, “ and it is possible 
to know the principle. Thus M. de Saint-Germain 
may be able to increase the size of pearls ; but he is none 
the less a charlatan, since he possesses an elixir of long 
life, and lets it be underftood that he is several 
centuries old : the Mafter, however, is infatuated 
with him, and sometimes speaks of him as a man of 
illuftrious birth.” 

I saw him several times : he seemed to be about 
fifty ; he was neither fat nor thin ; he had a refined, 
intelleftual appearance, and dressed very simply, 
but with tafte. He had some very fine diamonds on his 
fingers, and also on his snuff-box and watch. He 
came to see Madame one day when the Court was 
in full dress, with shoe-bucldes and garters of fine 
diamonds so beautiful that Madame said that she did 
not believe that the King possessed any so magnifi- 
cent. He went into the anteroom to take them off, 
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and bring them to be seen at closer hand ; and, in 
comparing the Clones with others, M. dc Gontaut, 
who was tiicrc, said they were worth at leaO: two hun- 
dred thousand francs. That same d.iy he had a snuff- 
box of enormous value, and sleeve buttons of dazzling 
rubies. No one knew how this man came to be so 
rich and so extraordinary, and the King would not 
allow liim to be spoken of with contempt or raillery. 
He was said to be the baflard son of a King of Portugal. 

I heard through M. dc Man'gny that the relations 
of the good little Mar6chalc* had made a great deal of 
unpleasantness over the alleged vulgarity of her 
conduft wijii Madame : it was said that she used to 
receive the Aones of the cherries which hfadamc some- 
times ate in her carriage in her beautiful little hands, 
and that she sat in the front of the carriage, Madame 
being alone in the back. The real faft is that, one 
terribly hot day when they were going to Crdcy, both 
ladies wished to have a side of the carriage to them- 
selves so as to be cooler ; and, as for the clicrries, some 
villagers brought these to the ladies, who ate them to 
refresh themselves while the horses were being 
changed. The Marichalc, who had lent her handker- 
chief which did duty for both, threw out of the 
carriage window the Aoncs which they had put in 
the handkerchicl as they ate the cherries. The 
people who were changing the horses liad at the same 
time made up this little flory. 

I had, as you know, a ver)* nice apartment at the 
town house, where I used to go almoA always at 
meal limes. 1 had received two or three persons 

* Ntidan? dc .Mirepoix. 
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belonging to Paris who had given me some news; 
and Madame, having sent for me, I went to her room 
and found her with M. de Gontaut. 

‘‘ Madame should be well pleased with the fine addon 
of the Marquis de . . I could not resist saping 

as I went in. 

“ Hold your tongue,” Madame said to me sharply, 
“ and listen to what I have to say to you.” 

On my return to my little room, I received a visit 
from the Comtesse d’Amblimont, and I told her of 
Madame’s bad reception of me. 

“ I see what it is,” she said, ‘‘ and it has nothing to 
do with you ; I will explain the a ffair. The Marquis 
de . . . told all Paris that a few days ago, as he 

was returning home at night alone and on foot, he 
heard cries in a dark and half- vaulted Afreet called the 
Rue Ferou ; he drew his sword and entered this 
street, where he saw by the light of the lantern a very 
beautiful and weU-dressed woman who was being 
violently attacked. He approached, and the woman 
said to him : ‘ Be my deliverer.’ He rushed at the 
assassins, two of them fought with him sword in hand, 
while another held the woman, whose mouth he 
endeavoured to close. He wounded one in the arm, 
and, as they heard people passing at the end of the 
^reet and were afraid they would enter it, they fled. 
He then approached the lady, who told him that they 
were not thieves, but great scoundrels, one of whom 
was madly in love with her. The lady was lo^ in 
expressions of gratitude ; she asked him not to follow 
her after he had escorted her to a carriage. She did 
not wish to tell her name, but she made hirn accept a 
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little ring as a memento, and promised to sec him and 
tell him cterpthmg, if he would guc her his address 
He obeyed the lady, who isas charming and v ho 
Ussed him several times in the effusion of her grati- 
tude All of sshich is tery fine," said the Counicrs 
d’Amblimont, “ but liflcn to the reft, 

“The Marquis de . . . appeared cverjT.here 
nett day svith blach taffetas on his ssrift, s-h'-rc he said 
he had receited a cut He told the ftory to e. cry- 
body, and each one made his comments. He v a- at 
the dinner of the Dauphin, tsho spoVc to him of his 
gallantry and of the fair unltnoivn, and to'd him that h" 
had ejcpressed his admiration to the Due de C , , , 
“ I forgot to say,” tsent on Madame d’Am! 1 mont, 
“ that that same ctening he suited Madam* d'Eftd'a*, 
an old gambler, sshere no one goea to b*d till foj* 
o’clock in the morning Escrjbody "a’ t.rp'iied 
at the disorder he s' as in, his pur>- vas go*e, th* si'" 
of his coat ssas slit, and his nght hand /a' L’'*d */ 
A compress svas haftilj applied, a-d f * 'arai **,,d* *o 
take some Rota ssnne Four days ago t'* D_* c* 
C , , , sapped s-rtb th* King, a'd vai -n- 'o 
M de Saint-Florentin He spok* -o i * 

adventure of his relatisc, and ask*J df* '-ad s' r 
inquiries aboat the lady M d* oa - 

coldly ans-*ered, ’No,’ and M d*C , , / 

pot 'ome fa*th*T caeftio'is tohin,ro* 
his eyes on ha alatc and rcpli*d v 'h a* - *- 

air and in mono'yflable' ff'' a*k*d ‘ * --- 

M de Samt-no'eotn raid tf-at f* •/*' s: 
lee him deceived in ths /a^, ’fJeov "T- - / ^ 

I am > ’ is’tK: M. d* C . V- ev 
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prove,’ said M. de Saint-Florentin. ‘ You muft know 
that, as soon as I heard of the Marquis’s encounter 
I ordered inquiries to be made ; and it was found that, 
on the night when this event was supposed to have 
taken place, there was in this little street a squad of 
the watch in ambush, waiting for a thief who was 
expedled to come out of a gaming house. The squad, 
remained there till nearly four o’clock, and did not 
hear the slighted noise.’ 

“ M. de C . . . was furious at hearing this 

account, which M. de Saint-Florentin had had to 
give the King. He is going to teU, or has already 
told, his relation to return to his department. After 
that, my dear creature, consider whether you could 
have been well received when you arrived full of 
confidence to pay your compliments to the Marquise ! 

This adventure,” she went on, “ has given the 
King occasion to relate that about fifteen years ago 
the Comte d’E. . . . , who was what was 

^yled a ‘ Child of honour ’ to the Dauphin and about 
fourteen years old, returned one evening to the 
Dauphin’s with his purse torn off and his ruffles in 
tatters, and said that he had gone for a walk somewhat 
late by the pond of the Suisses, and had been attacked 
by two robbers. He had refused to give them 
anything, and had stood on guard sword in hand. 
One of them had a sword, the other a thick stick 
several blows from which he received; but he 
wounded one in the arm, and at this instant they 
heard a noise and fled. But, unfortunately for the 
Comte, it was known that there were people at 
the spot at the time of which he spoke, and they had 
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heard nothing. The Comte was forgiven on account 
of his age, His Highness hating made him confess 
the truth ; and the incident was regarded as a child’s 
desire to hate himself tailed about.” 

The King did not IIlc the King of Prussia, who, 
he Incw', made jolcs on the life he led and on his 
mi^rcss. This Prince, from what I hate heard, 
had hid it in his power to hate the King of France 
as his firmed ally and his friend, so far as sovereigns 
can be so to each other; but rrcdcncl’s jc^s had 
embittered him, and were the reason of the Treaty 
of Versailles.* One day, he came into Madame’s 
room wdth a paper m his hand. 

The King of Prussia,” he said to her, ” is certaini) 
a great man, he lotcs men of talent, and, hie Louis 
the Fourteenth, he wants to male Europe ring with 
his favours to the scholars of foreign countries.” 

Madame and M. dc Marigny, who was present, 
waited. 

“Here is a letter for him,” he went on, ** ad* 
dressed to the Earl MarischaP, ordering him to 

* .Maj*, 175S 

• Gforgt Kcit]j,l>citcr known bj the name of the Earl Marnchal 

.^far/ ial) wa» the eldeA wnof Uilhartj Keith, Earl Maruchal 
of Scotland He waj an open pamraT of the Sn.art* aid did not 
ceate to fight for them till f) "rr cao»e trai derperate aid molrrd rrt 
defender* in u»elet» danger* nailed from tJjcir cojntrp, whicJi wai ro 
loiter hii, the Earl ^farJJchil Jned in turn in France, rruuia. Span 
and Italy, prefemnp to all ctjunmci the feldt aid ily of 

Valnaa 

He lnc\c J J lloufieju, ihoived I in a**'eAioi a^d tri'^d to «ii hji 
1 liip, bjt coaJd the p^iloJOpher, at o^cc too lerwjrc aid toop*e~e 
to tal- c'*c*’cr, like for loip a run w'o t'Tcate*ed hjn with faroLr* ’ 

IT e I Jil .Manici al died n Mar, 177^ 

It w j$ 1 e w ’ o 11 d to Madame GcofTn", *peil:"p of t J bmt '■f, 
II3 
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inform a superior man of my realm of a pension he 
is granting to him ” ; and casing his eye over the 
letter, he read these words : 

“You wiU know that there is in Paris a man of 
the greatest merit who does not enjoy the advantage 
of a fortune proportionate to his talents and chara6ter. 
I might be able to serve as eyes to the blind goddess, 
and repair at lea^ some of her misdeeds ; and I 
beg you to offer on this account ... I flatter 
myself that he will accept this pension for- the sake 
of the pleasure I shall have in having obliged a man 
who unites beauty of charadfer with the sublimed 
talents of the mind.” 

The King stopped, and at that moment M. de 
Gontaut and M. d’Ayen arrived, for whose benefit he 
read the letter again, adding : 

“ It was sent to me by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to whom it was entrufted by the Earl Marischal, 
in order that I may permit the sublime genius to 
accept this benefit. 

“ But how much do you think this benefit amounts 
to,” said the King. 

They said six, eight, ten thousand livres. 

“You cannot guess,” said the King, “it is twelve^ 
hundred limes 


field-marshal of the Prussian Armv, who died on the field of honour; 
“ My brother leaves me the finest inheritance (he had ju^l: placed all 
Bohemia under contribution), and his eftate does not amount to 
seventy ducats.” 

A eulogy of Milord Marichal by d’Alambert exifts ; it is of all his 
works the one which Linguet maltreated moft cruelly. (See Aim. 
Politiques, 1778.) (B.) 
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** For sublime talents,” said the Due d’Aycn, 
** that is not much* But the nits \nll make this 
letter resound through the whole of Europe, and the 
King of Prussia will have the pleasure of being talked 
about for nc-xt to nothing.” 

The Chevalier de Courten,* who had been in Prussia, 
came in. 

” I have seen something better than that,’* he 
said, on hearing the Aory. “ As I was passing through 
some village or other in Prussia, I alighted at the 
poA-housc while I waited for horses, and the poA- 
maAcr, who was a Prussian captain, showed me 
several letters in Frederick’s Jiand, addressed to his 
uncle, a man of birth, whom he treated as a friend 
and whose nephetw he had promised to look after; 
and what he had granted to the elder, who had been 
terribly wounded, was the job of poA-maAcr which 
he was occupying,” 

M. de Marigny told this Aor)’ at Quesnay’s, and 
he added that the man of genius was d’Alembert, 
and that the King had allowed him to accept the 
pension. He said his siAcr had suggcAcd to the King 
that he should give twice as much to d’Alembert, and 
forbid him to accept the pension. But he had refused 
because he regarded d’Alembert as an impious man. 
M, de Marigny took a copy of the letter which he 
left w'ith me. 

A certain nobleman seemed for a time to be caAing 
languishing eyes on Madame Adclardc, who did 
not perceive it ,* but, as there arc .Arguses at the 
Court, it did not fail to be reported to the King, 

* A Swijj oF.crr and an nu*j. (B.) 
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who thought lie noticed it. I learned that one da 7 
he came in to Madame’s rooms in a fury. 

“ Would you believe,” he said to her, “ that there 
is at my Court a man insolent enough to lift his eyes 
to my daughters ? ” 

Madame had never seen him so angry, and this 
great nobleman was advised to pretend that he had 
occasion to go to his es1:ates, where he remained for 
two months. Madame said long afterwards that 
she thought there was no punishment to which the 
King would not have condemned a man who had 
seduced one of his daughters. Madame Adelaide 
at that time was charming, and, with the moft loveable 
face, she had infinite grace and much talent. 

A messenger brought a letter to Madame, and 
she burfl into tears ; it was the news of Rossbach, 
of wliich M. de Soubise sent her word with details. 

“ M. de Soubise is inconsolable ” ; I heard Madame 
say to the Marechal de Belle-Isle, as she wiped 
her eyes ; “ he does not try to excuse himself ; he 
sees only the disafter which overwhelms him.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said M. de BeUe-Isle, “ there is 
much to be said in favour of M. de Soubise, and I 
have said so to the King.” 

“ It is very good of you. Marshal, not to let an 
unfortunate man be crushed ; the public is incensed 
again ff him ; what has he done to them.” 

“ There does not exi^b,” said M. de Belle-Isle, 

“ a more honefl and obliging man. I am only 
performing my duty in doing juffice to truth, and 
to a man for whom I have the profoundeff regard. 
The King will explain to you, Madame, that M. de 
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Soubisc uas forced to gj\c battle b)* the Prince 
of Saxc-Hildburgshauscn*, whose troops were the 
firfl to flee and carry the French away with them.*’ 

Madame would ha^c Ussed the old Marshal, if 
she had dared, so pleased was she. 

M. dc Soubisc hanng won a battle' was made a 
Marshal of France; Madame avas overjoyed at her 
friend’s success. But whether it was because it 
avas unimportant, or whether it aaas due to the 
resentment of the public, no one spoLc of it, except 
Madame’s friends. This lack of favour was concealed 
from her; but one day at her toilette, she said to 
Colin, her roan of business, “Arc )ou not aery glad 
about M. dc Soubisc’s aictorj f Wliat docs the 
public say of it ? He has taken a fine revenge.” 

Colin was embarrassed and did not know whit to 
answer. Finally she pressed him, and he siid he had 
been ill and had not seen an) body for a week. 

M. dc Marigny came into m> room one day in 
a bad humour. I asked what was the reason of it. 

“ I am come,” said he, “ to make representations 
to ray sifter to prevent her putting M. Ic Normand 
dc AIczi at the Admiralt).” 

“ It is heaping more coals of fire on her head,” 
Isaid; ‘‘a favouritcshouldncvcradd to her vulnerable 
points.” 

The Doftor came in, and M. de Marigny repeated 
to him what he had said. 

“You arc worth )our weight m gold,” said 
the Do^lor to M. dc Marigny, “ for sense and ability 

* Fifld i} \rn/oft rl-rap rr, No^rrsVr, 1757 (IJ ) 

•TI nof I-Jtxcll'cfjn Ovblie*', 175S (B) 
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in your position, and for your moderation; but 
you will never have justice done you. . . . Your 

advice is excellent. Not a vessel will be taken but 
Madame will be held responsible by the public, and 
you are very wise not to dream of a ministry for 
yourself.” 

One day when I was in Paris, I went to dine with 
the Dodtor, who was also in town. Contrary to his 
usual cu^om, there were a fair number of people 
present, and among others a young Master of Requests 
with a very handsome face. He had a territorial 
name which I do not remember, but he was the son 
of the Provo dt of the Merchants, Turgot. The 
conversation was largely on admini^ration, which at 
firdl did not intere^l me ; but afterwards they spoke 
of the love of the French for their King. M. Turgot 
started the subjedl. 

“ Their love is not blind,” he said, “ it is a deep 
feeling and a confused remembrance of great benefits. 
The nation — and I may say further — ^Europe and 
humanity, owe liberty to a King of France ” — I have 
forgotten the name^ ; — “ he eftablished the com- 
munes and gave a civic exidbence to an immense mass 
of men. I know that it may be said quite rightly 
that he served his own interest in enfranchising 
them, that they paid him quit-rents, and finally 
that he desired by his adt to weaken the power 
of the great and the nobility. But what is the result ? 
That this adt was at once useful, politic and humane.” 

From Kings in general, the conversation passed 
to Louis the Fifteenth, and this same M. Turgot 

^ PhUip the Tall. (B.) 
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said that his reign uould always be rcnowTicd for the 
advancement of science, the progress of enlightenment 
and philosophy. He added that Louis the Fiftccntli 
laded uhat Louis the Fourteenth had in excess — a 
good opinion of himself; he was well informed, no 
one was bctteracquainted than he with the topography 
of France; at the Council his advice was ahvap the 
wiscft. He was sorrj’ that the King had not more 
confidence in himself, or would not put his confidence 
in a Prime Miniflcr approved by thenaiion. E\cr)’body 
shared his opinion. I beggcdhl.Quesnaytowritedown 
what young Turgot said, and I showed it to Madame. 
She praised the Mailer of Rcqueils for it, and spoLc 
of it to the King, ivho said : *‘Tliey arc a fine Aod.** 

One day when I had been out w^alHng, I saw on 
my return, many people coming and going and 
spcaling to each other privately, and it was easy 
to see that something extraordinary had happened. 
I asVed an acquaintance what it was. 

** Alas ! ** he said to me with tears in Jicr eyes, 
“ some assassins w’ho made a plot to Ull the King 
ha\c wounded in sctcral places a bodyguard, who 
heard them in a dark corridor. He has been taken 
to the infirmar)', and, as lie named the colour of the 
coats the two men were wearing, they ate being 
searched for ctctynthcre, and some people garbed in 
this colour hate been arrcRcd.” 

I saw' Madame with M. dc Gontaut, and I haRcned 
to go in. She found her door besieged by a multitude 
of people and was terrified; but on going in she 
found the Comte dc Noaillcs in her rooms. 

“Wlui is the matter Uica, Comte?** she said to him. 
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He told her that he had come to speak to her, 
and tliey went into her closet. The conference was 
not long ; I had waited in the drawing room with 
Madame’s equerry, the Chevalier de Sosent, Gour- 
billon, her valet-de-chambre, and some strangers. 
Many incidents were - related, but, as the wounds 
were mere scratches, contra diftory ^atements which 
had escaped the bodyguard led to the belief that he 
was an impo^er who had made up a tale in order 
to obtain favour. The evening was not over before 
proof of this appeared, through his own confession, 
I believe. The King came to see Madame in the 
evening and spoke of the occurrence, with great coolness. 

“ That gentleman who wished to kill me was a 
mad scoundrel,” he said ; ‘‘ this one is a low rogue.” 

He never spoke of Damiens, which he did only 
for a short time, while the case was being tried, 
except as “ that gentleman,” I have heard it said 
that he had proposed to confine him in a dungeon, 
but that their horror of the crime had caused the 
judges to insifl on his undergoing aU the tortures 
applied to such criminals. Many people, women 
even, had the barbarous curiosity to be present at 
this execution, among others Madame de P . • • 

the wife of a Farmer-General and a very beautiful 
woman. She had hired a window or two for twelve 
louis, and they gambled in the room to pass the 
time. This was told to the King, who covered his 
eyes with his hands and said : “ Faugh ! the wretch ! ” 

I was told that she and others thought by this to 
pay their court and show their attachment to the 
person of the King. 
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Two things were rebted to me b/ M. Duclos, at 
the time of the attempt on the King’s life : the firA 
was the peculiar manner of the arrival of the Comte 
dc Sponheim, who ivas the Due de Deux-Ponts, 
and heir to the Palatinate and Bavaria. He was 
regarded as a friend of the King, and he paid long 
visits to France. He came to see Madame verj' 
often ; the King treated him irith great consideration 
and showed him friendship. M. Duclos told us 
how the Due de Deux-Ponts, on learning at Deux- 
Fonts of the attempt on the King, immediately 
{farted in his carriage for Versailles. 

** But,” said M. Duclos, ** admire the spirit of 
courtiership in a prince who to-morrow may become 
Elc£lor of Bavaria and of the Palatinate. He docs 
not think this enough, and ten leagues from Paris 
he puts on riding boots, mounts a pofl-horse and 
arrives, cracHng his whip, in the court of the Palace, 
If this had not been charlatanry* but real impatience, 
he would have mounted his horse twenty leagues from 
here.” 

“ I do not agree with you,” said a gentleman I did 
not know. ‘‘Impatience often appears at the end 
of an undertaking, and we use the quickeif means 
in our power. Besides, it may be tliat the Due dc 
Deux-Ponts, by tljus appearing on horseback, wislicd 
to scn'c the King whom he loves, by letting the 
French see how much the King is loved and honoured 
in foreign countries.” 

“And M. de C . - . continued Ducloi, 
“ do you know his flory ? The firil day that the 
King received company, he pushed so that he ss’as 
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one of the to enter, wearing a rather shabby 
black coat. The King, on seeing him, burfl out 
laughing and said : ‘ Look at C . . . there ; 

he has half the skirt of his coat torn off’ ? M. de 
C . . . looked as if he knew nothing of this, 

and said : ‘ Sire, there are so many people anxious 
to see your Majesty that one has to use one’s lifts 
to get in, and no doubt tore my coat in the crush.’ 
‘ It is lucky that it was not worth much,’ said the 
Marquis de Souvre. ‘ You could not have chosen 
a worse one to sacrifice.’ ” 

A piece of very good advice had been given to 
Madame : to have M. le Normand, her husband, 
sent to Conftantinople as Ambassador. This would 
have lessened some of the scandal caused by the 
presence of Madame at the Court with the title of 
Marquise, and her husband as Farmer-General in 
Paris. But he was so attached to Parisian life and 
to his Opera habits that he could never be persuaded 
to go. Madame entrufted a M. d’Arboulin, who 
had been in her circle before she came to Court, 
with the conduct of the affair. He addressed him- 
self to a Mademoiselle Rem, who had been a dancer 
at the Opera and who was M. le Normand’s miflress.* 

* M. le Normand married this Mile Rem, if we are to believe 
an epigram current at the time : 

Pour reparer miseriam 

Que Pompadour fit a la France, 

Le Normand, plein de conscience, 

Vient d’epouser rempublicam. (B.) 

To make amends for miseriavi 
That with La Pompadour began, 

Le Normand, conscientious man 
Has juft espoused rempublicam. 
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M. d’Arboulin made very fine promises to her ; but 
she, like him, preferred life at Paris. She refused to 
intervene in the matter. 

At the time when they used to play comedies* in 
the Private Apartments, I obtained a lieutenancy for 
a relation of mine in a curious way ; it proves clearly 
the value that the greatelk place on the slighteff 
access to the Court. Madame disliked asking any- 
thing of M. d’Argenson ; so urged by my family* 
who could not conceive that it could be difficult for 
me, in my position, to obtain an unimportant command 
for a good soldier, I made up my mind to seek out 
the Comte d*Argenson. I explained my requeft, 
and submitted a memorial to him. He received me 
coldly and made a few vague remarks. I went out, 
and the Marquis de V . . who was in the room 
and had heard my requefk, followed me. 

“ You want a command,” he said to me ; “ there 
IS one vacant, which has been promised to me for one 
of my proteges j but if you are willing to effcdl an 
exchange of favours, and to obtain one for me, I will 
give it up to you, I want to be a police officer, 
and you are in a position to obtain this place for 
me.*’ 

I said that I did not understand the joke. 

“ It is like this,” he said ; ** Tartuffe is to be played 
in the Private Apartments, and there is a part of 
police officer consisting of a ver}' few lines. Get 
Madame la Marquise to have me caft for this part, and 
the command is yours.” 

* S<c Iliftoricil Note A in the Appendix. 

* Mirquli de ^'oper. 
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I did not promise anything, but I told the ftory to 
Madame, who promised to see to it. The thing was 
done ; I obtained my command, and M. de V . . . 
thanked Madame, as if she had had him made a duke. 

The King -was often worried by the Parliaments, 
and he made a very strange remark about them, which 
M. de Gontaut repeated to Dr. Quesnay in my 
presence. 

“ Ye^Ierday,” said he, “ the King was walking about 
the drawing-room with a gloomy air. Madame de 
Pompadour asked him if he felt any anxiety about 
his health, because he has been a little indisposed for 
some time. He replied : ‘ No, but I am much annoyed 
at all these remon^rances.’ What can happen,’ said 
Madame, ^ which could cause your Majesty serious 
uneasiness ? Are you not mailer of the Parliaments 
as of your whole kingdom ? ’ ‘ That is true,’ said the 

King, ‘ but if it had not been for these councillors 
and these presidents, I should not have been struck 
by that gentleman.'^ (He always alluded to his assassin 
in this way.) ‘ Ah ! Sire ! ’ cried Madame Pompadour. 

‘ Read the case,’ said he, ^ it is the talk of these gentle- 
men, whom he names, that turned his head.’ ‘But,’ 
said Madame, ‘ I have often thought that if the 
Archbishop' could be sent to Rome . . .’ ‘ Find 

someone to arrange that business,’ said he, ‘ and I 
win give him whatever he wants.’ ” 

Quesnay said that the King was right in all he said. 
The Archbishop was exiled a little later, and the King 
was seriously distressed at having been reduced to 
taking this course. 

^ M. de Beaumont. (B.) 
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“ What a pity that such an honcJl man should be so 
obstinate, ” he used often to say. 

“ And so limited,” said someone one day. 

“ Silence,” said the King sharply. 

The Archbishop «as a'ciy charitable and extremely 
generous but he often granted pensions mthout 
judgment.* He had granted one of a hundred louis to 
a very poor and pretty woman, who bore a fine name 
which did not belong to her. It was fear left she 
should plunge into vice which caused him to git e her 
such a considerable sum in alms, and the woman 
played the hypocrite to a marvel. After she left the 
Archbishop’s palace in a big coif, she would amuse 
herself with more than one lover. 

The great have a bad habit of spcaling moft 
indiscreetly before their sen-ants. 

‘‘ They have laid their plans so well that they will 
succeed in persuading the Archbishop to go to Rome 
with a cardinal’s hat, and if he wishes, he will be git en a 
coadjutor,” M. de Gontaut one day said to the Due 
de , . , , ambiguously he thought. 

* The folJoning it an amusing exaraplc of tJ c ad\a'Jiagc tales of 
hii niiural lindnc*? Madame la CailJr, who pJatnl ducnnai’ part* 
at tlic Op^ra^ComJque, was sent to him at the notf rr of a finilp 
who dcicncd hit proteflioT The prelate aslcd what h* coald do 
for her. “ My I^rd,” »atJ the a^lrcrt, “a word n j-our fia^dwritn^j 
to the Mat^chal de Kicheh'u would induce htm to pre a dr->- 
/‘Jrr” M. de Keaumont, l^ing onfaraOiar with theatncal la'ipua;^', 
t! ought that Jr-i-fart n-ant a rwre pcncro ji ihare of tf ■* Ma'fv’ a!% 
charity, a-d the letter wai wTitten in noft urgent t»-r*ni Tie 
Mi’-ihal replf*d “ that he ihanlcd li»» Grace for htj ntTcft m tf • 
Tt/j'Tf Iu!un and in Madame la Caille, wl own cuite uicful to t’ - 
performance, but had, however, a voice that wai "ot tru- , Kt t‘ * 
voice o* 111! Grace wat a greater rccor-tn-n !a*m t''an p^Jt •a!'*-!, 
a~d tV l>een giien to) cr *' {B ) 
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A very plausible pretext had been found for pre- 
senting tlds plan and making it flattering to the 
Archbishop and agreeable to his feelings. The matter 
had been cleverly broached and success seemed 
certain. The King appeared to know nothing con- 
cerning the Archbishop. The negotiator adfed as if it 
were liis own idea, devised for the public good. He was 
a friend of the Archbishop, and sure of being well 
rewarded. A valet-de-chambre of the Due de Gontaut, 
a handsome youth, perfedfly understood the meaning 
of the Duke’s mySterious remarks. He was one of the 
lovers of the lady of the hundred louis, whom he some- 
times heard speaking of the Archbishop. She said 
she was a relation. He thought well to warn her 
that the Archbishop was being worked upon to 
induce him to live in Rome for the sole purpose of 
removing him from Paris. The lady did not fail 
to warn the Archbishop, as she feared she would 
lose her pension if he left. This warning tallied so 
closely with the negotiations which had been set on 
foot that the Archbishop had no doubt of its truth. 
He became gradually cooler in his conversations with 
the negotiator, whom he regarded as a traitor, and 
ended by breaking with him. These details did not 
become known till long after. The lady’s lover 
having been sent to Bicetre, among his papers were 
found her letters, which put people on the track, and 
he was made to confess the re^. In order not to 
compromise the Due de Gontaut, the King was told 
that the valet-de-chambre had learned of the' affair 
from a letter which he took from his maker’s coat. 
The King gave himself the pleasure of humiliating 
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ihc Archbi‘hop over what he had learned about the 
conduft of the lad)* under his protc£lion. She was 
found guilty, in conjun£Hon tviih her precious lover, 
of swindling; but, before punishing her, the Lieut- 
enant of Police was inArufled to sec His Grace, and 
inform him of the conduA of lus relation and pen- 
sioner. The Archbishop had no objcAion to make 
after the proofs shoum to him ; he said, without 
concern, that she was not related to him, 

“ She is a wretch,” he continued, ** who, by her 
impoAure, has Aolcn from me the goods of the poor. 
But God knows that in giving her so large a pension, 
I did not a£l lightly. I had at the time the example 
of a young woman who asked me for eighteen hundred 
francs, promising to live a good life as she had done 
up to then. I refused, and as she left she said : * I 
shall turn to the left, your Grace, since the road to 
the right is dosed.* The unhappy woman kept her 
word only too well : she found means of selling up 
a gaming house, which is tolerated, and, to the bascA 
of conduA, she has added the infamous trade of a 
corrupter of youth ; her house is the haunt of all 
the vices. Consider in the light of that, sir, whether 
it was not prudent of me to give to the woman in 
qucAion a pension suitable to the position to which 
I thought she had been bom, in order to present 
her, who was young, pretty and tdity, from abusing 
these gifts, ruining herself and dragging others to 
ruin,’* 

The Lieutenant of Police told the King that he 
was touched by the candour and noble simplicity 
of the prelate. 
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I have never had any doubt about his virtues,” 
said the King, '' but I wish that he would keep quiet.” 

This same archbishop gave a pension of twelve 
hundred livres to the worft man in Paris. He was 
a poet' who had written abominable poems. The 
pension was granted on condition that the poems 
should never be printed. I learned this fadl from 
M. de Marigny, to whom he recited the poems one 
day when he was supping with him and some persons 
of the Court, in order to retail to them his horrible 
poem. 

“ This comes from my good archbishop,” said he, 
clinking some gold in his pocket, “ I am keeping my 
word ,• my poem will never be printed in my life- 
time, but I read it . . . .” Then he began to 

laugh : ‘‘ What would the good prelate say if he 
knew that I had shared my quarter’s allowance with 
a charming little dancer at the Italiens f ‘ It is 
the Archbishop who is keeping me then ? ’ she said 
to me. ' How funny 1 ’ ” 

The King heard of this and was scandalised. 

It is very difficult to do good,” he said. 

The King came into Madame’s room one day as 
she was finishing dressing ; I was alone with her. 

“ A peculiar thing has ju^ happened to me,” he 

* Robbe de Beauveset, famed or at leaft known for impious and 
licentious verse. His dissolute life was on a par with the cynicism 
of his writings. He reformed towards the middle of his life, touched 
bp the representations of the Comte d’Autr6, a verp religious person, 
who ceased to be so after he had converted Robbe. He said : “ I have 
done for mp salvation what one does in militarp service, secured a 
subIHtute.” 

Robbe died at Saint-Germain in 1794. His poems defile manp 
anthologies, but have never been colledted. (B.) 
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said. “ Would you believe that on returning to my 
bedroom, after leaving my wardrobe, I found a man 
landing before me ? ” 

“ Heavens ! Sirc,’^ said Madame, terrified. 

“It is nothing,*’ he went on ; “ but I confess 
that I was greatly surprised. The man seemed 
Aupcficd. ‘ What arc you doing here ? * I said to 
him quite politely. He threw himself on his knees, 
saying * Pardon me, Sire, and above all have me 
searched.’ He hazily emptied his pockets himself, 
took oiT his coat, digressed and bewildered. Finally 

he told me that he was *s cook and a 

friend of Beccari, whom he had come to see. He 
had taken the wrong Aaircase, and, all the doors 
being open, he had arrived at the room where he 
now was and which he would have left at once. I 
rang and Guimard appeared and was much aflonished 
at my iCte-i«tctc nith a man in his shirt-sleeves. 
He begged Guimard to go with him into another 
room and to search him even in the mofi secret 
places. Finally the poor deril came back and put 
his coat on again. Guimard said to me ; ' He is 
certainly an honeft man who is telling the truth, 
and in any ease it will be easy to find out about him.* 
Another of my Palace servants came in and was 
found to know the fellow. ‘ I can answer for this 
worthy man,* said he, * who besides makes haruf a 
ThetrUte better than anybody.* Seeing that the man 
was so ma::ed that he could neither find the door 
nor keep ftill, I took fifty louis from my desk, and 
said, * Take this, Sir, to calm your fean.* He went 
out bowing to the ground,” 
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Madame marvelled that the King’s room could 
be entered in this way. He spoke calmly of this 
Grange apparition, but it could be seen that he was 
putting a re^raint on liimself, and that he had been 
frightened, and no wonder. Madame greatly approved 
of the gratuity, and she had the more reason, as this 
was by no means the King’s cuftom. M. de Marigny, 
in commenting on this adventure, which I related 
to him, said that he would have bet a thousand louis 
againiR the gift of the fifty louis, if anyone else but 
me had told him of this touch. 

“ It is a peculiar thing,” he added, “ that the 
whole race of the Valois were liberal to excess, while'' 
the same is by no means true of the Bourbons, who 
are accused of being a little miserly. Henri IV 
passed for a miser. He gave to his miflresses because 
he was weak with them, and he gambled with the 
eagerness of a man whose fortune depends on the 
game. Louis XIV gave out of oftentation. It is 
extraordinary,” went on M. de Marigny, “ to think 
what a terrible thing might have happened. The 
King might have been assassinated in his room without 
anyone knowing, and without its being possible to 
find out who did it.” 

Madame was affedled by this for more than a 
fortnight. She had a quarrel with her brother about 
this time, and both w'^ere in the right. Madame was 
offered for him the daughter of one of the greateft 
noblemen at Court, and the King agreed to make 
him a Duke by letters patent or even an hereditary 
Duke. She was right in wishing to raise her brother ; 
but she said that he loved his liberty above everything, 
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.incl that he would not male the sacrifice except for 
someone he loved. He was a real epicurean philos- 
opher, very capable, according to impartial judges 
who knew him well, and who judged him unthout 
envy. He could, if he had wished it, have succeeded 
M. dc Saint-Florcntin, and have had the Admiralty 
when M. de Machault retired. 

“ I am sparing you many troubles,*^ he said to 
his sifter at this time, ** in thus depriving you of a 
light satisfaction j the public would be unjufl to 
me, however well I did in my poft. As to that of 
M. dc Saint-Florcntin, he may Jive for twentyfivc 
years, and that would not advance me at all ; the 
miflrcsses arc quite enough hated for themselves, 
without bringing upon themselves the hatred that 
is felt for miniflcrs.” 

It was M. Quesnay who related this conversation 
to me. 

Tlic King had another miftress who made Madame 
uneasy ; she was a woman of quality whose husband 
was one of the mofl assiduous of courtiers. He had 
been born without property, and Jus wife was not 
rich. A man attached to the King, who Iiad the 
opportunity to examine his coats as he took them 
ofT, asked me for an appointment one day. He told 
me that he was greatly attached to Madame, because 
she was good and useful to the King; that, as he 
was putting away a coat that the King had taken 
off, a letter fell from it. He had had the curiosity 
to read it. It was from the Comtessc de . . . , 
who had already pcJdcd to the King’s dcsirca. He 
then told me the terms in which she demanded the 
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dismissal of Madame within a fortnight, fifty thousand 
crowns in cash, a regiment for one relation, a bishopric 
for another, etc. I replied to this person that I 
would inform Madame, who behaved with singular 
magnanimity. 

“ I ought,” she said to me, “ to tell the King of 
the treachery of his servant, who could take advantage 
of his position to pry into and abuse important 
secrets; but I am reludfant to be the cause of a man’s 
ruin. However, I cannot leave him near the King, 
and tins is what I am going to do. Tell him that 
there is an employment worth ten thousand livres 
a year vacant in the provinces. He muft ask the 
Miniver of Finance for this vacancy, and make use 
of whatever interefl he has. It will be granted to 
him, but, if he speaks, the King will be informed of 
his condudl. In this way, I think I shall have done 
all that attachment and duty bid me ; I am ridding 
the King of an unfaithful servant without ruining him. 

I consider it a happy chance that I learnt this morning 
that the position would be vacant, and I shall 
compensate the person who applied to me for it.” 

I carried out Madame’s orders, and admired her 
delicacy and skill. She was not uneasy about the 
lady when she knew her claims. “ She is going too 
fa ft,” she told me, “ and she will have a fall.” The 
lady died. 

“ That is what the Court is. Everyone, high and 
low, is corrupt,” I said one day to Madame, who was 
speaking of certain fadts with which I was acquainted. 

“ I might tell you many others,” she replied, “ but 
the little room where you sit, teaches you enough.” 
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Thjs uas a little retreat near Madame’s room, 
where I rcccncd no one and from which could be 
heard part of what was said The Lieutenant of 
Police sometimes entered priaatcly b/ this room and 
waited there Three or four important persons also 
used to pass through it in the grcatcfl sccrcc), and 
several pious persons who rcall) belonged to the party 
opposed to ^ladamc But thej were not content 
with small reque^s one demanded a governorship, 
another admittance to the Council, another the poA 
of captain of the guards The laA would have 
secured it, too, if the Marcchalc de Mirepoix had 
not asked for it for her brother, the Prince de Bcauvau 
The Chevalier de Muj was not one of these faithless 
persons, the position of ConAablc itself would not 
inve caused him to make an advance to Madame, 
Aill less to beira) his maAcr, the Dauphin This 
Prince was uttcrl) wear) of his part , importuned 
inccssantl) b) ambitious men who pla)cd the Cato 
or feigned righteousness, he someumes out of prejudice 
took aAion againA a miniAcr, but he soon relapsed 
into inaAion and weariness 

“ Mv son,” the King would sa) sometimes, “is 
laz), and his charadlcr is Polish, livcl) and changeable 
He has no taAes, hunting, women, good living, all 
mean nothing to him Perhaps he believes that if 
he were m m) place, he would be happ) At the 
beginning, he would change ever) thing, would seem 
to be creating cvcrj'thmg afrc*h ; but ‘oon perhaps 
he would be weaned of the slate of King, as he is 
now of his present Aate He was born to live as a 
philo'ophcr w ith men of inicllc€l Tlic King added 
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“ He loves the good, he is really virtuous and 
enlightened.’’ 

“ In order to esteem men,” M. de Saint-Germain^ 
said one day to the King, “ you muft not be a con- 
fessor, a minister, or a lieutenant of police.” 

“ Or a king,” said the King. 

Ah, Sire,” he replied, “ you remember the fog 
there was a few days ago ; you could not see a few 
feet ahead. Kings — I speak generally — nre surrounded 
by ftill thicker fogs, which are formed round them 
by intriguers and unfaithful minifters ,* and everyone 
in all classes conspires to make them see things in 
a light different from the true one.” 

I heard this from the mouth of the famous Comte 
de Saint-Germain, while in attendance on Madame, 
who was indisposed and in bed. The King arrived ; 
and the Count, who was very welcome, had been 
received. M. de Gontaut, Madame de Brancas and 
the Abbe de Bernis were there. I remember that 
on the same day, after the Count had left, the King 
made a remark which troubled Madame. They were 
discussing the King of Prussia. 

“ He is a madman,” the King said, “ who will risk 
aU on one throw, and who may win the game, although 
without religion, morals or principles. He wants to 
be talked about, and he will be ; Julian the Apoflate 
was.” 

“ I have never seen him so animated,” Madame 
said, after he had gone, “ but really the comparison 
with Julian the Apostate is not bad, considering the 
irreligiousness of the King of Prussia. If he wins 

^ The charlatan who took this name. (B.) 
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through \nth all the cncmici he has, he will be one 
of the great men in hiftor/.*’ 

Madame is juA in her judgments,” M. de 
Bernis said ; for she has no more reason to 
be pleased with him than I have who approve 
her.” 

Madame never enjoyed such credit as when M. 
de Choiscul entered the MiniAr)'. During the time 
of the Abbe de Bernis, she made it her business 
to support him, and he dealt only with foreign affairs, 
on which he was not vciy' well informed, according 
to rumour. Madame had made the Treaty of Vienna, 
of \vhich, in fad, the Abbe had given her the firfl 
idea. The King often talked to Aladamc about this, 
so several people told me ; but I myself never heard 
anything on the subjed, except that Madame praised 
ver)' highly the Empress and the Prince de Kaunitz, 
whom she had known well. She used to say that he 
had a sound head, the head of a minidcr ; and one 
day, when she was expressing herself thus, someone 
attempted to ridicule the Prince over liis dyle of 
hairdressing and the four valcts-dc*chambrc5 who made 
the powder fly with sprap so that Raunitz, as he ran, 
received only the superfine part. 

” It is like Alcibiadcs,” Madame said, who had 
his dog’s tail cut off to give the Athenians something 
to talk about, and to talc their attention of! the things 
he wanted to conceal from them.” 

The public was never more incensed againfl 
Madame than after the new's of the battle of Rosbach. 
Ever)' day there were anonymous letters full of the 
coarscR insults, offensive verses, threats of poison 
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and assassination. For long she was plunged in 
llic dccpc^l grief and could not sleep except with 
sedatives. The proicdion slie afforded to the Prince 
de Soubisc excited ilic utmoff displeasure, and the 
Lieutenant of Police had great difficulty in calming 
people’s minds on this score. The King claimed that 
it was not his fault. M. du Verney* was Madame’s 
confidential adviser in military matters, and it is said 
that he underwood them perfe6fly, although he \vas not 
a soldier. Old Marechal dc Noailles contemptuously 
called him the Flour General ; Marechal de Saxe 
said one day to Madame that du Verney knew more 
about it than this old Marshal. Du Verney came 
to see Madame one day when the King, the Minifter 
for War, and two Marshals were present ; he outlined 
a plan of campaign which was generally applauded. 
It was he who secured the appointment of M. de 
Richelieu to command the army, in place of the 
Marechal d’E^lrces. He came to see Quesnay two 
days later, when I was there. The dodlor began to 
talk of military matters. 

“ Soldiers,” I remember he said, “ make a great 
mystery of their art ; but why have young princes 
all such great success ? Because they are adfive and 
bold. Why do sovereigns who command their troops 
do great tilings ? Because they are master, and can 
take risks.” 

This speech made an impression on me. 

The King’s physician-in-chief came to see Madame 
one day ; he spoke of madmen and madness. The 
King was there, and anything to do with diseases of all 

* Brother of M. de Montmartel, and a man of great talents. (B.) 
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kinds inicrcAcd him. The doflor said that he 
recognised the symptoms of madness six months 
ahead. 

** Arc there any people at court who are likely to 
go mad ? *’ the King asked. 

“ I know one uho will be an imbecile in three 
months,” said he. 

The King urged him to tell the name. He refused 
for some time, but finally said : ” It is M. dc Scchclics, 
the Controllcr-Gcneral.” 

” Vou have a grudge agatnfl him,” said Madame, 
” because he did not grant what you asked.” 

” That is true,” said he, ” but that could only make 
me tell an unpleasant truth, not in\cni one. He is 
weakening ; he wants at his age to play the gallant, and 
I see that he is losing the thread of his ideas.” 

The King burA out laughing, but three months 
after he came to Madame and said : ” Sichellcs 
has been drivelling in full Council ; we muA appoint a 
successor.” 

Madame told me this Aorj* going to Choisy. Some 
lime after the physician-in-chief came to sec Madame 
and spoke to her privately, 

” Vou like M. Ilcrryer,” said he, ” and I am soriy to 
be obliged to warn )our Ladphip that he will shortly 
either go mad or become paralysed. This morning 
I saiv him at chapel, where he was seated on one of 
those xcry low chairs whicli arc used only for 
kneeling on. His knees were touching his chin. I 
went to his house after Mass; his eyes s\crc wild, 
and, on lus iccrctarj-'s saying somciliing to him, he 
said in the moA emphatically ridiculous tones : 
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‘ Be quiet, pen. A pen is made for writing and. not 
for speaking.’ 

Madame, who liked the Keeper of the Seals, was 
much distressed, and begged the physician-in-chief 
not to speak of his discoveries. Four days later, M. 
Berryer, fell into a catalepsy after wandering in his 
mind. It is a disease of which I did not even know 
the name, which I got written down for me. The 
patient remains in the position in which he was at the 
time of the attack — a leg in the air, if that was the 
position, eyes open, etc. This la St Story, on the death 
of the Minister, became known to all the Court. 

When the son of Marechal de Belle-Isle was killed at 
the army, Madame urged the King to go to see the 
Marshal. He had some difficulty in making up his 
mind, and Madame said to him, with a kind of anger 
mixed with sweetness, and as if in joke : — 

“ Barbare, dont I’orgueil 
Croit le sang d’un sujet trop paye d’un coup 
d’oeil.”= 

The King laughed. 

Whose are those fine verses ? ” he asked. 

“ Voltaire’s,” said Madame. 

“ I am the barbarian,” said the King, “ who gave 
him a poSt as G,entleman-in-Ordinary and a pension.” 

The King went to visit the Marshal, attended by 
all his Court ; and it seemed only too true that this 

^ The doftor might have been wrong and the Minifter right, for 
the word “ pen ” applied to a secretary who never leaves his pen, is 
often said in joke. (Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 

® Barbarian whose pride thinks the blood of a subjedl well rewarded 
by a glance. 
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ceremonial visit consoled the Marshal for the loss of his 
son, the sole heir to his name.* \Mien the Marshal 
died, he was carried to his to\Mt house on a nTciched 
litter, covered with a wretched covering. I met 
it ; the bearers were laughing and singing. I 
thought it was some servant, and, on asking who it was, 
I was extremely surprised to learn that it was a man 
loaded with honours and riches. Such is the Court. 
The dead arc wrong, and they disappear none too soon. 

“ Well, Fouquet is dead,” said the King. 

“ He was not Fouquet any longer,” the Duke 
d’Aycn replied ; your Majefty had given him leave 
to abandon the name, although it was the bcApart of his 
nose.*** 

The King shrugged his shoulders. M. Fouquet 
had in fa£l obtained rcgiRcrcd letters patent, entitling 
him, when miniRcr, not to sign himself Fouquet, I 
learned that on this occasion. 

M. dc Choiscul got the War Olhcc on his death ; 
his credit increased daily. Madame had a greater 
cRccm for him than for any other miniRcr, and his 
way with her was moR amiable, rcspcflful and gallant. 
He did not let a day pass without seeing her. M. dc 
Marigny could not endure M. dc Choiscul ; but he 
spoke of this only to his intimate friends. One day 
he was with Quesnay when I visited him ; they were 
speaking of M. de Choiseul. 

He is only a coxcomb,” said the dodlor, 
“ and, if he were liandsomcr, a bom favourite for 
Henri III.** 

' .NJinJ.jl Kiic U-e Kisp Krir «o pirt cf hii rnjjyrrtr. (B ) 

• Kouejufr, * tem, 1 Kra-fwallotr, aiijaUrrl. (IT.) 
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The Marquis dc Mirabeau came in and M. de la 
Riviere.’ 

“ This realm,” said Mirabeau, “ is in evil case ; 
there is no energy in it, and no mone/ to make up for 
the lack of it.” 

“ It can be regenerated,” said la Riviere, “ onl^ by 
conquell', like China, or by some great internal 
upheaval ; but woe to those alive then 1 There are 
no half measures about the French.” 

These words made me tremble and I haftened to 
leave. M. de Marigny did the same, without appear- 
ing to be aflPedled by what was being said. 

“ You heard,” he said to me, “ but do not be afraid ; 
nothing of what is said at the Dodlor’s is repeated. 
They are honourable men, though somewhat fantaffic. 
They do not know when to ^fop. Still they are, I 
believe, on the right road. The wor^l of it is that 
they shoot pa ft the goal.” 

I wrote this down when I got home. 

The Comte de Saint-Germain came to see Madame, 
when she was indisposed and lying on her couch, and 
showed her a little box containing topazes, rubies and 
emeralds. It seems that they were worth vaft sums. 
Madame had called me in to see all these beautiful 
things. I looked at them in wonder ; but I made 
signs secretly to Madame that I did not believe they 
were real. The Comte searched for something in a 
pocket book twice as big as a spedlacle case, and drew 
out two or three little papers, which he unfolded and 

^ Mercier de la Riviere, Parliamentary Councillor, a former Com- 
missioner for Martinique, and author of a huge book which made 
a great ^kir when it appeared, called I’ordre iiaturel et essentiel des 
sociSiSs politiqnes. (B.) ' 
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displayed a superb ruby; he threw contcmpuou*:Iy 
aside on to the table a little cross of white and green 
Aoncs. I looked at it, and said, “ This is not so 
contemptible.’* I tried it on, and made a show of 
thinking it ^cry pretty. The Comte .it once begged 
me to accept it ; I refused, he insiflcd. Madame 
also refused on my behalf. Fmally, he pressed me so 
much that Madame, who saw that it could scarcely 
be worth more than forty louis, signed to me to accept 
it. I took the cross, much pleased with the Comte’s 
fine manners ; Madame, a few* dan later, made him 
a present of an enamel box on which was a pi£lurc of I 
forget which Greek philosopher, as a comparison with 
himself. I had the cross examined and it was worth 
fifteen hundred francs. He proposed to show Madame 
some portraits in enamel by Pctiiot ; and Madame 
told him to return after dinner, during the hunt. 
He showed his portraits. 

** People arc talking of a charming flor),” Madame 
said to him ; “ which )ou told two da)s .igo at supper 
at M. Ic Premier’s, and of which >ou were a witness 
fifty or sixtj jears ago ” 

He smiled and said : ** It is rather long.” 

” All the better,” said .Madame, and she appeared 
delighted 

M. dc Gontaut and the ladies arris ed, and the door 
was shut. Then Madame signed to me to sit behind 
a screen. The Count made many apologies, because 
his might perhaps be tedious. He said that 

sometimes one told a flory passably well, while another 
lime it sounded quite di^crcnt. 

** The Marquis dc Saint^Gilles, at the beginning of 
M* 
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this century, was Spanish ambassador at the Hague, 
and in his youth he had known intimately the Comte 
de Moncadc, a grandee of Spain and one of the richeft 
noblemen of that country. A few months after his 
arrival at the Hague, he received a letter from the 
Count, who appealed to his friendship and begged him 
to do him the greater of services. ‘ You knew, my 
dear Marquis,’ he said, ‘ my grief at not being able to 
perpetuate the name of Moncade ,• it pleased Heaven 
soon after I left you to li^en to my prayers and to 
grant me a son. He early showed inclinations worthy 
of a man of his birth, but ill luck has caused him to fall 
in love at Toledo Mth the mo^t famous aftress 
belonging to the troup of comedians of that town. I 
shut my eyes to this wildness of a young man who up 
till then had given nothing but satisfadtion. But, 
after I learned that passion had carried him to the 
point of wishing to marry this wench, and that he had 
made her a promise of marriage in writing, I petitioned 
the King to have her shut up. My son, learning of 
my proceedings, anticipated them, and fled with the 
objedl of his passion. For more than six months 
I have been ignorant whither his fteps had led 
him, but I have reason to believe that he is at the 
Hague.’ 

“ The Count then conjured the Marquis, in the 
name of friendship, to make the modt thorough search 
in order to discover the son and urge him to return 
home. ‘ It will be only fair,’ said the Count, ^ to 
provide a position for the wench, if she consents to 
give up the letter promising marriage which she 
secured ; and I leave you free to bargain in her 
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intere^s, as well as to fix the sum that my son will 
require in order to return to Madrid in a fitting ^Vate. 
I do not know if you are a father,’ said the Count in 
conclusion, * but if you are, you will have an idea of 
my anxieties.’ 

** The Count added an exadf description of his son 
and his miflress. The Marquis no sooner received 
this letter than he sent to all the inns in Am^erdam, 
Rotterdam and the Hague ; but in vain ; he could 
not discover anything. He was beginning to despair 
of his search, when he had the idea of employing a 
very wideawake young French page. He promised him 
a reward if he succeeded in discovering the person who 
interested him so keenly, and gave him his description. 
The page searched all public places for several days 
without success j at laft one evening, at the play, he 
noticed a young man and a woman in a box. He 
examined them carefully, and seeing that the young 
man and the woman, ftruck by his attention, retired 
to the back of the box, the page did not doubt but 
that he had been successful in his search. He did not 
lose sight of the box, and carefully tvatched all the 
movements in it. The moment the piece was over, 
he went to the passage which led from the boxes to 
the door, and he jiotkcd that the young man, 
passing him and doubtless remarking the livery he 
wore, tried to hide himself by putting his handkerchief 
over his mouth. He followed him unoflentatiously 
to an inn called The Ftscount of 7urenne, and saw him 
enter it wth the woman. Then sure that he had 
found what he was looking for, he ran quickly to tell 
the Ambassador. The Marquis dc Saint-Gillcs 
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repaired at once to The Viscount of furenue, clad in a 
cloak, and followed by his page and two servants. 
On arriving at the inn, he asked the master of the house 
which was the room of a young man and a woman 
who had been lodging with him for some time. The 
ma^er of the inn at fir^t made some difficulties about 
giving him the information, since he did not ask for 
the young people by their name. The page told him to 
remember that he was talking to the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, who had reasons for speaking to these persons. 
The inn-keeper said that they did not wish to beknown, 
and had forbidden him to admit people who, on asking 
for them, did not do so by their name. But, out of 
regard for the Ambassador, he pointed out the room, 
and led him to the top of the house to one of the 
poore^ rooms. He knocked at the door, but there 
was delay in answering ; finally, after he had knocked 
again somewhat loudly, the door was half opened, 
and, at the sight of the Ambassador and his following, 
the man who had half opened the door tried to close 
it again, saying that it was a miffake. The Ambassador 
firmly pushed the door open, went in and signed to 
his people to wait outside. He saw a young man of 
very handsome face whose features corresponded 
exadfly to those specified in the description. With 
him was a young woman, beautiful and well made, 
also closely resembling, in the colour of her hair, her 
figure and the contour of her face, the woman described 
by his friend, the Comte de Moncade. The young 
man was the firft to speak ; he complained of the 
violence used to enter the room of a Granger who was 
free country and who lived there under the 
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proteftion of its laws. The Ambassador replied, 
going towards him to Hss him : 

“ * There is no question of pretending here, my 
dear Connt ; I know you and I have not come to 
trouble you nor this young lady, who seems to me mofl 
attraftive.’ . 

The young man replied that it was a miHake, that 
he was not a Count, but the son of a merchant of 
Cadiz, that the young lady was his wife, and that they 
were travelling for pleasure. The Ambassador caft his 
eyes over the room, which was very badly furnished 
and contained only one bed, and on the very shabby 
baggage scattered about. 

** ‘ Is this the sort of place, my dear child — allow me 
to use this form of address authorised by my tender 
friendship for your father — is this the sort of place 
where the son of the Comte de Moncade should be 
living ? * 

“ The young man kept protecting that he underCtood 
none of this talk. But at laCt, overcome by the 
entreaties of the Ambassador, he confessed with tears 
that he was the son of Moncade, but that he would 
never return to his father, if he had to give up a young 
woman whom he adored. The woman, burCling 
into tears, threw herself at the Ambassador’s feet, 
declaring that she did not uish to be the cause of the 
ruin of the Comte de Moncade ; and her generosity, 
or rather her love, triumphing over her own intercCls, 
she consented, for his happiness, she said, to separate 
from him. The Ambassador admired such noble 
disintercCledncss. The young man was in despair, 
reproached his miClrcss, and refused to abandon her, 
MS 
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to turn again^l herself, again^I so eflimable a person, 
the sublime generosity of her heart. 

“ The Ambassador said that the intention of the 
Comte dc Moncadc was by no means to make her 
unhappy, and announced that he was in^rudled to 
give her a sum suitable to enable her to return to 
Spain or to live in any place she wished. The nobility 
of her sentiments and the reality of her tenderness 
inspired, he said, the greate^I intere^ in him, and 
urged him to make as high as possible, for the moment, 
the sum that he was authorised to give her ; and, 
consequently, he promised her ten thousand florins, 
about thirty thousand francs, which would be paid 
the moment she handed over the engagement of 
marriage made to her, and the Comte de Moncade 
had taken a lodging at the Ambassador’s and promised 
to return to Spain. 

“ The young woman seemed to pay no attention to 
the sum, and thought only of her lover and her grief 
at leaving him, of the cruel sacrifice to which reason 
and her own love obliged her to subscribe. Then 
taking from a little portfolio the promise of marriage 
signed by the Count, she said : ‘ I know it too well 
by heart to need it.’ She kissed it several times with a 
kind of rapture, and handed it to the Ambassador, 
who remained surprised at such magnanimity. He 
promised the young woman always to intere^ himself 
in her fate, and assured the Count that his father would 
forgive him. 

‘‘ ‘ He will receive with open arms,’ he said, ^ the 
prodigal son returning to the bosom of his sorrowful 
family ; the heart of a father is an inexhaustible mine 
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of tenderness. How great will be the happiness of 
my friend, who has so long been afflifted, when he 
learns this news 1 and how happy I am to be the 
inflrument of his felicity I * 

Such was part of the speech of the 
Ambassador, by which the young man seemed deeply 
touched. The Ambassador, fearing that love would 
resume its full sway during the night, and would 
triumph over the generous resolution of the lady, 
urged the young man to follow him to his house. 
The tears, the cries of grief that this cruel separation 
called forth, are difficult to describe and touched the 
heart of the Ambassador keenly. He promised the 
young lady his protection. The Count^s small amount 
of luggage was not difficult to carry, and that evening 
found him installed in the fineft room of the 
Ambassador, who was overjoyed at having restored to 
the illuflrious house of Moncade the heir of its 
greatness and of the many magnificent domains of 
which it was possessed. 

On the morrow of this happy day, the young 
Count on rising saw arrive tailors, merchants of doth, 
lace, etc., and he had only to choose. There were two 
valets-de-chambrc and three lackeys in his ante- 
chamber, chosen by the Ambassador from among the 
moii intelligent and honeft of their class ; they 
introduced themselves as at his service. The 
Ambassador showed the young Count the letter he had 
jufl written to his father j in it he congratulated him 
on having a son whose sentiments and qualities were 
worthy of the nobility of his blood, and announced lus 
immediate return. The young lady was not forgotten ; 
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he confessed that he owed the submission of her lover 
partly to her generosity, and doubted not that the 
Count would approve the gift of ten thousand florins 
which he had made to her. The sum was handed over 
that very day to this noble and intere^ing person, who 
left without delay. Preparations were made for the 
Count’s journey ; a magnificent wardrobe and an 
excellent carriage were embarked at Rotterdam on a 
vessel setting sail for France, on which it was decided 
that the Count should travel ; from that country he 
was to proceed to Spain. A large sum of money was 
handed to the young Count on his departure, together 
AV'ith bills of exchange on Paris for a considerable sum. 
The farewells between the Ambassador and the young 
nobleman were moft touching. 

“ The Ambassador awaited with impatience the 
reply of the Comte de Moncade, and, putting himself 
in the Count’s place, he enjoyed his friend’s pleasure. 
At la^, after four months, he received the eagerly 
awaited reply ; and it would be a vain effort to try 
to describe the surprise of the Ambassador when he 
read the following words : 

“ ‘ Heaven has never granted me, my dear Marquis, 
the satisfadfion of being a father ; and, loaded as I 
am with wealth and honours, the sorrow of having no 
heir and of seeing an illustrious race die with me, has 
cadf the greatest bitterness over my life. I learn with 
extreme distress that you have been deceived by a 
young adventurer who has abused the knowledge he 
possessed of our old friendship. But your Excellency 
mu St not be his dupe. It was indeed the Comte dc 
Moncade that you wished to oblige ; he muSt repay 
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what your generous friendship hastened to advance 
in order to secure him a happiness which he would have 
felt very keenly. I hope then, Marquis, that Your 
Excellency will make no difficulty about accepting 
the return, enclosed in this letter, of the three thousand 
French louis of which you sent me a note.* *’ 

The way in which the Comte de Saint-Germain 
reproduced the talk of the young adventurer, his 
mistress and the Ambassador made us weep and laugh 
by turns. The ilory is true in every particular, and, 
so those who heard the ilory said, the adventurer 
excelled Gusman d’Alfarache in cleverness. Madame 
had an idea of having a comedy made of it, and the 
Count sent her a written version of it, which I have 
copied here. 

M. Duclos used to visit the Do£tor and harangue 
them with his usual vehemence. 

“ The world is unjust,** I heard him say to two or 
three people, “ to the great miniffers and princes : 
for example, nothing is more usual than to speak ill 
of their intelligence. A few days ago I greatly sur- 
prised one of the little gentlemen of the infallible 
brigade by telling him that I would prove that there 
had been more persons of intelJeft in the lafl hundred 
years among the Bourbons than in any other race.** 

“ You proved that ? ** said somebody with a sneer, 

“ Yes,*’ said Duclos, and I will repeat it to you. 
The great Conde w’as no fool, you nill agree, and the 
Duchesse de Longuevillc is quoted as one of the 
nittiefl of women. The Regent w'as a man who had 
few equals in all branches of intellefl and knowledge ; 
the Prince de Conti, ;vho was defied King of Poland, 
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was renowned for his wit, and his verses are equal to 
those of la Fare and Saint-Aulaire ; the Due de 
Bourgogne was well informed and enlightened. Her 
Grace, the Duchess, daughter of Louis XIV, had 
infinite wit, and wrote epigrams and couplets. The 
Due du Maine is known generally only for his weakness 
but no one had more charm of mind. His wife was 
a mad woman, but she loved literature, was a good 
judge of poetry, and her imagination was brilliant 
and inexhaustible. That will suffice, I think, and, 
as I am no flatterer and dread anything which has the 
appearance of flattery, I will not speak of those Still 
alive.” 

The company was surprised at this liSt and every- 
one agreed on the truth of what had been said. 

“ We hear every day of d’Argenson the Stupid,’” 
Duclos added, because he has a good-natured air 
and a bourgeois tone. But I do not think there have 
been many ministers so well informed and so 
enlightened.” 

I took a pen from the DoStor’s table and asked M. 
Duclos to dictate to me aU the names he had quoted 
and the little eulogy he had pronounced on them. 

“ If you show that to the Marquise,” said Duclos, 

“ tell her clearly how it arose, and that I did not say 
it in order that it might reach her and perhaps go 

^ The reference is to Rene-Louis d’Argenson who was Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He was the author of Considirations sur le gouverne- 
ment and several other writings from which publicifts are always 
borrowing tilings they imagine they have thought out themselves. 
This man, who was full of ideas and knew how to express them, was 
none the less called “ d’Ajgenson the stupid.” Some thought that 
this simple and even foolish look was put on. “ It is not always ftupid 
to look Itupid,” says Walter Scott in Old Mortality. (B.) 
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further. I am a hifloriographer, and I will do jufticc, 
but often I shall also condemn.”* 

** PU warrant that,” said the Dodlor, ** and our 
mailer will be painted as he is. Louis XIV loved 
poetry and protected poets ; that was perhaps good 
enough for his time because one mull begin Mth 
something ; but this century will be much greater ; 
and it muH be agreed that Louis XV, by sending 
allronomers to Mexico and Peru to measure the earth, 
offers something more important than ordering 
the produ£lion of operas. He has opened the barrier 
to philosophy, in spite of the squalling of the pious, 
and the Encyclopaedia will be the honour of his reign.” 

Duclos meanwhile was nodding his head. I went 
away and tried to write down all I had heard while it 
was Hill fresh. I had a valet-de-chambre, who has 
a good hand, copy the part that related to the Princes 
and gave it to Madame. 

What I ” she said to me, however ; “ are you 
seeing Duclos ? Do you aspire to be a wit, my dear 
good creature ? It does not suit you.” 

** Far from it,” I said ; and 1 told her how I had 
met him by chance at the Doflor's, where he used to 
pass an hour when he came to Versailles. 

The King knows that he is an honeH man,” she 
said. 

Madame was ill, and the King came to see her 
several times every day ; I went out when he entered, 
but, remaining a few minutes to give her a glass of 
chicory water, I heard the King speaking of Aladame 
d’Egmont. 

* He found occasion to condemn ^ladame de Pompadour. 
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“ That name,” said Madame, raising her eyes to 
heaven, “always recalls to me a moft sad and bar- 
barous thing, but it was not my fault.” 

These words and, above all, the tone in which they 
were uttered, remained in my mind. 

As I ^ayed by Madame until three hours after 
midnight to read to her for part of the time, it was 
easy for me to try to satisfy my curiosity. I seized 
a moment when the reading had been interrupted. 

“ Madame seemed dismayed,” I said, “ when the 
King pronounced the name of d’Egmont.” 

At these words she raised her eyes to heaven. 

“ You would think like me if you knew what it was 
about,” she said. 

“ It mu^ be something very touching,” I replied, 
“ for I do not think it concerns Madame.” 

“ No,” she said, “ but after all, as I am not the only 
one acquainted with the ^ory, and as I know you to be 
discreet, I will tell it to you. The la^t Comte 
d’Egmont married the daughter of the Due de ViUars ; 
but the Duchess had never lived with her husband, 
and the Comtesse d’Egmont was the daughter of the 
Chevalier d’Orleans.^ On the death of her husband, 
the Comtesse, who was young, beautiful and amiable, 
and heiress to an immense fortune, was the objeft of 
the vows of the mo^ di^inguished men at Court. The 
spiritual diredlor of the mother of the Comtesse 
d’Egmont called on her one day, and asked for a private 
conversation ; then he revealed to her that she was the 
fruit of an adulterous union, for which her mother had - 
been doing penance for twenty-five years. ‘ She 
^ Legitimate son of the Regent, Grand Prior of France. (B.) 
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could not/ said the direSor, * oppose your 
marriage, although she lamented it. God has not 
permitted you to have children, but if you remarry, 
Madame, you run the risk of allowing to pass to a 
strange family immense wealth which does not belong 
to you, and which is the proceeds of crime.’ 

“ Madame d’Egmont liffened with horror to this 
account. Her mother came in at the same moment 
bathed in tears, and on her knees asked her daughter 
to prevent her eternal damnation. 

“ Madame d’Egmont tried to reassure her mother 
and herself, and said to her : * What am I to do ? ’ 
The diredfor replied : ‘ Consecrate yourself wholly to 
God and thus wipe out your mother’s sin.’ The 
Comtesse, who was quite terrified, promised what was 
demanded of her and made up her mind to join the 
Carmelites. 

** I heard of it, and spoke to the King of the bar- 
barous cruelty which the Duchess and the direflor 
were practising upon this unhappy woman ; but we 
did not know how to itop it. The King, full of kind- 
ness, urged the Queen to offer her a poft as Lady of 
the Palace, and, through her friends, tried to persuade 
the Duchess to ^op her daughter from joining the 
Carmelites. It was in vain, and the unhappy vidim 
was sacrificed.” 

Madame had the whim to consult a sorceress, 
called Madame Bontemps, who had told the fortune 
of the AbbC de Bernis, as I have already described, 
and who had said surprising things to him. M. de 
Choiseul, to whom she spoke of the matter, said that 
she had also foretold fine things for him. 
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“ I know,” said Madame, “ and you have in return 
promised her a carriage ; but she ftill goes on foot, 
the poor sorceress.” 

Madame told me this, asking me at the same time 
how she could disguise herself so as to see the fortune- 
teller without being recognised. I did not dare to 
make any proposal in case it did not succeed ; but 
two days later I spoke to her surgeon about the art the 
poor possess of raising ulcers and changing their 
features. He told me that this was easy. I let the 
matter drop. 

If one could change one’s features,” I said a few 
minutes later,” one could have great diversion at the 
Opera Ball. What would have to be changed in me 
to make me unrecognisable ? ” 

“ Fir^t of all,” he replied, “ the colour of your 
hair, then your nose. Then you would have to put 
a spot on some part of your face, or a little wart with 
a few hairs.” 

“ Arrange all this for me for the next ball,” I 
said, laughing ; “ it is twenty years since I have been 
to one ; but I am dying with desire to embarrass 
someone and to say to him things which only I can 
say to him. A quarter of an hour afterwards I shall 
return and go to bed.” 

“ It is necessary to have the measure of your nose 
taken, or take it yourself with wax, and I will have the 
nose made ; and you have time to have a little blonde 
or brown wig made.” 

I informed Madame of what the surgeon had said 
to me, and she was delighted. I took the measure of 
her nose and mine, and gave them to the surgeon, who, 
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two days later, gave me the two noses, together with 
a wart for Madame to put under her left eye, and the 
wherewithal to paint her eyebrows. The noses were 
very delicately made, of a bladder, I think, and with 
the other things, made the face unrecognisable without 
any startling effect. This done, it remained only to 
apprise the sorceress, and we awaited a short visit to 
Paris that Madame was to pay in order to see her 
house. Then I sent word, by a person with whom I 
had no conne£lion, to a maid of the Duchesse de 
Ruffec, asHng her to obtain an appointment with the 
sorceress. She made difficulties on account of the 
police j but secrecy was promised, and she was told 
where to come to. Nothing was less in keeping with 
Madame’s charailer than things like this, for she was 
very timid. But her curiosity was roused to extreme 
pitch, and, besides, everything had been so arranged 
that there was not the slightefl risk. Madame had 
taken M. de Gontaut into her confidence and also his 
valet-de-chambre. This man took two rooms near 
his town house for his niece then ill at Versailles. 
We set out in the evening on foot escorted by the valet- 
de-chambre, a trustworthy man, and the Duke ; there 
was only at the moSt two hundred paces to go. When 
we arrived, we found two little rooms, in which there 
was a fire ; the two men took one and we the other. 
Madame lay on a couch, wearing a nightcap whch 
unostentatiously concealed half her face; I Stayed 
near the fire, leaning on a table on which were nvo 
candles. Near-by, on chairs, were some clothes of 
little value. 

The sorceress rang, and a little servant girl opened 
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the door to her, and went to wait with the gentlemen. 
Coffee cups and a coffee pot had been set ready, and 
I had taken care to have some biscuits and Malaga 
wine placed on a little sideboard, because I knew that 
Madame Bontemps was used to help herself. Besides 
her face showed it. 

This lady is ill then ? ” she said, on seeing Madame 
lying languidly on the couch. I said that it was not 
serious, but that she had been keeping her room for a 
week. She heated the coffee a little, and prepared 
the two cups which she wiped carefully, saying that 
nothing impure must mingle in her operations. I 
appeared to be very glad to drink a drop, in order to 
give our oracle an excuse to quench her thirff:, which 
she did without much pressing. When she had drunk 
two or three little glasses (for I had taken care not to 
have any big ones), she poured her coffee into one of the 
two big cups. 

‘‘ This is yours,” she said, “ and that is your 
friend’s. Let them be awhile. 

Then she glanced at our hands, and looked us in 
the face ; she next took a mirror from her pocket, 
made us look in it and looked at us in it. After that 
she took a glass of wine ,* then, looking at my cup and 
all the outlines made by the grounds of the coffee 
which she had poured out, she went into ecftasy. 

“ This is good : welfare . . . but here is black ; 

sorrows . . . ' A man becomes a great consoler 

. . . Look in that corner, friends who give you 

support . . . Ah I who is the man who pursues 

them ? But juftice prevails . . • After rain 

sunshine . . . Long happy voyage. Stay I do 
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you see what looks Hke little bags ? That is money 
that has been paid ; and here is some which Mil 
also be paid, to you, of course . . . Good 

good ... Do you sec that arm P Yes, it is a 
strong arm which supports something : a veiled 
woman, I see her, it is you ... I know all this, 
I do ; it is, as it were, a language I underhand . . . 
You arc not being attacked any more ... I sec 
it, because there are no more clouds there,” she said, 
pointing to a clearer spot . . . “ But, but, I see 
little lines irhich S^an horn the principal point. They 
arc sons, daughters, nephews, and that’s so so.” She 
seemed ovenvhclmed by her effort and said : “ That 
is all ; you have had good fortune at fir{^, then evil. 
You have had a friend who rescued you from it. You 
have had lawsuits ; finally fortune made it up with 
you, and that will not change.” 

She drank a draught. “ You now, madame,” she 
said, and performed the same ceremony with the cup. 
Then she said : “ Neither beautiful nor ugly. I catch 
a glimpse there of a serene sky ; and then all those 
things that seem to mount, those lines that rise ; they 
arc applause . . . Here is a grave man who holds 

out his arms : do you sec ? Look well.” 

” That’s true,” said Madame surprised (because it 
did look like that). 

“ He is pointing to a square there ; that is a great 
flrong box open . . . Fine weather . . 

But here are clouds, gilt with azure surrounding you. 
Do you sec that ship in the open sea ? What a favour- 
able wind ! You arc on it and you arc arriving in a 
splendid country whose queen you become . . . 
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All ! what do I see ? Look at the ugly man, twined 
and hunch-backed, who is pursuing you . . . ; 

but he will be made a laughing-^ock . . . I see 

a very great man who supports you in his arms . . . 

Stay, look, it is a kind of giant . . . Here is much 

gold, silver, some clouds here and there . . . But 

you have nothing to fear . . . The vessel will be 

^orm-tossed sometimes but will not be lost . . . 

“ When shall I die, and of what disease ? ” Madame 
asked. 

“ I never speak of that,” she said, fate does not 
wish it . . . and I am going to show you that 

fate confuses all,” pointing to several confused heaps 
of cofEee grounds. 

“ Let the date pass then,” said Madame, “ but what 
of the kind of death ? ” 

The sorceress looked and said : “ You will have 

time to acknowledge your errors.” 

I gave her only two louis in order not to attrad: 
attention. The sorceress left, after having recommen- 
ded us to silence, and we rejoined M. de Gontaut, to 
whom we told everything. He laughed heartily and 
said : “ It’s like the clouds, you may read what you 

like in it.” 

There was something very impressive for me in my 
horoscope : that was the consoler,” because one of 
my uncles had taken charge of me, and done us the 
greateft services. After that, I had had a great law- 
suit, and finally the money which came to me through 
Madame’s protection and favours. As to Madame, 
her husband was sufficiently well described with the 
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strong box ; then the country of which she became the 
queen seemed to indicate her position at court ; but the 
moft remarlcable thing was the twiffed and hunch- 
backed man in whom Madame thought she recognised 
the Due de la . . . , who was very ill-made. 
Madame was charmed with her excursion and her 
horoscope, which she thought very accurate. Two 
days after, she sent for M. de Saint-Florentin, and 
recommended the sorceress to him, so that he should 
not do her any ill. He repKed that he kne^v why she 
made this recommendation, and laughed. Madame, 
having asked the reason, he told her of her journey 
with extraordinary exactness,* but he knew nothing 
of what had been said, or at leaft he pretended he did 
not. He promised Madame that, provided that the 
sorceress did nothing of which anyone had to complain, 
he would not prosecute her on account of her trade, 
especially if she pra£fised it with the utmoft secrecy. 

“ I know her,” he added, “ and like others I have 
been curious enough to consult her. She is the wfe 
of a soldier in the guards, who has a certain wdt and the 
defedl of getting drunk. Four or five years ago, she 
won an ascendency over the mind of the Duchess 
de Ruffec, and made her believe that she would pro- 
cure for her an elixir of beauty which would rcAorc 
her to what she was at twenty-five. The Duchess 
had to pay highly for the drugs necessary to make it 
up j and sometimes they are badly chosen ; some- 
times the sun to which they arc exposed is not fbong 
enough, and sometimes a certain conflellation which 

* He waj Miniftcr for Paris and the Lieutenant for PoUcc'Vcportcri 
to him. (B,) 
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is not in the heavens is necessary. Sometimes, too, 
she tries to prove to the Duchess that she has become 
more beautiful, and she is willing to believe it. But 
the mo^ singular part is the ^ory of the sorceress’s 
daughter, who was as beautiful as an angel and whom 
the Duchess brought up in her own house. The 
Bontemps woman predidled to her daughter in the 
Duchess’s presence, that she would marry a man with 
an income of sixty thousand livres. This was scarcely 
probable for a daughter of a soldier in the guards, but 
it happened. She married a madman called President 
Beaudouin ; but the tragic thing is that she had added 
that she would die in childbirth with her fir ft child, 
and that she actually did die in childbirth at nine- 
teen, being no doubt greatly impressed by her mother’s 
prediction, which the extraordinary event of her 
marriage had made her believe in.” 

Madame told the King of the curiosity she had had, 
and he laughed, saying that he wished the police had 
flopped her ; but he added a very sensible remark : 

“ In order to judge of the truth or falsity of such 
predictions, you would have to colleCt about fifty ; 
you would find that they consift almoft always of the 
same phrases, some of which have no application 
and some of which apply to the person in queftion ; 
but that while the former are not mentioned, the 
latter are mentioned frequently.” 

I have heard, and it is certain, that M. de Bridge 
was an intimate friend of Madame when she was 
Madame d’Etioles. He rode with her, and as he was 
such a handsome man that he has kept the name of 
“ bel homme^'^ it was quite natural for people to think 
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he was the lover of a very beautiful woman. I have 
heard something even Wronger; namely that the 
King said to M. de Bridge : “ Agree with me that 
you were her lover, she has confessed to me, and I 
demand this proof of your sincerity.” 

M. de Bridge replied that the Marquise was at 
liberty to amuse herself doubtless or from some other 
motive, to say what she pleased ; but that he could not 
He : he had been her friend ; she was charming and 
talented ; he enjoyed her society, but that there was 
nothing except friendship in his intercourse with her. 
He added that her husband was present at all their 
excursions, that he had the keen eyes of a jealous man, 
and that he would never have allowed him to be with 
her so often if he had had any suspicion. The King 
persisted, and told him that he was wrong to hide 
a thing of which he was certain. 

It was also said that the Abbe de Bernis had been 
the favoured lover. He was something of a fop, the 
said Abbe ; he had a handsome face and was a poet ; 
Madame was the subjedf of his gallant verses, and 
the Abbe sometimes received the compliments of 
his friends on his good fortune with a smile which 
implied their truth though he denied it.* It was 
said for some time at Court that she loved the Prince 
de Beauvau. He was a very gallant man, with a 
grand air, who played for high flakes in the drarving 
room ; he was the brother of the little Marechale ; 

* See Ilinortcal Note F for a biographical article on Cardinal 
de Bernij. This unpublished passage is all the more intercfting in 
tljat It was svrittcn by M. I«menie de Brienne, Archbishop of 
Toulouse and a Miniftcr under Louis XVI. (B.) 
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all this made Madame treat him well, but not notice- 
abl7 so. Besides, she knew that he loved a ver7 
amiable woman. 

It was a matter of course for people to talk of M. de 
Choiseul. Madame liked him better than any of 
those whom I have ju^ named, but he was certainty 
not her lover. A lady whom I know well, and whom 
I did not wish to denounce to Madame, made up a 
completely false ^tory about this. She pretended — 
or at lea^l I have reason to believe so — that one day, 
hearing the King arrive, I ran to the door of Madame’s 
ftudy and coughed in a certain way, and that, the 
King being luckily entertained by talking to some 
ladies for a moment, there was time to readjuff things; 
and that Madame came out with me and M. de 
Choiseul, as if we had been aU three together. It is 
quite true that I went in to hand something to Madame 
without knowing of the King’s arrival ; that she came 
out with M. de Choiseul who had a paper in his hand, 
and that I came out some moments later. The King 
asked M. de Choiseul what the paper he was holdng 
was, and he said that it was ' a remonftrance from 
Parliament. Three or four ladies saw what I had 
described, and as, with the exception of one who was 
very malicious, the other two or three were honefl 
and devoted to Madame, my suspicion could fall only 
on the one I have indicated, whom I do not wish to 
name because her brother always treated me well. 
Madame had a lively head and a feeling heart, but she 
was excessively cold in matters of love. Besides, 
it would have been very difficult for her, owing to the 
way she was surrounded, to have intimate intercourse 
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with anyone. It is true that it was less difficult with 
an all-powerful Minister who had to talk secretly 
with her at all times. But I shall mention some- 
thing more decisive : M. de Choiseul had a charming 

miftress, the Princess de R , and Madame used 

often to speak of her to him. Besides, he ^lill had a 
liking for the Princesse de Kinski, who followed him 
from Vienna. It is true that soon after he thought 
her ridiculous. All this was well adapted to disin- 
cline Madame from amorous intercourse with the 
Duke ; but his talents as well as his amiability allured 
her. He was not handsome, but had manners of his 
own, a pleasing liveliness and a charming gaiety; it 
is thus that people generally described him. He liked 
Madame very much ; at firil this may have been from 
interefled motives, but very soon he gained sufficient 
ftrength to ffand alone, but he was none the less 
devoted to Madame or less attentive. He knew 
Madame’s friendship for me, and he said to me one 
day, Mth the mofl feeling air : “ I’m afraid, dear 
lady, that she is letting melancholy gain on her, and 
that she will die of grief. Try to diflraft her.” I 
said to myself : “ What a sad fate for the favourite 

of the greatell King.” 

One day after Madame had gone into her fludy 
with M. Berryer, Madame d’Amblimont stayed \vith 
Madame de Gontaut, who called me to talk of my 
son. A moment later, M. de Gontaut who had juR 
come in, said : “ D’Amblimont, whom do you give 
the SMss to ? ” 

Wait a minute,” said she, “ while I coUedl my 
wits. To M. de Choiseul.” 
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“ That is not so ^upid,” said M. de Gontaut, “ but 
I assure you that 70U are the fir ft to think of it.” 

He left us immediately, and Madame d’Ablimont 
said to me : “ I wager that he has gone to communi- 

cate my idea to M. de Choiseul.” 

- He came back soon after, and M. Berryer having 
gone, he said to Madame : “ An extraordinary 

notion has come to d’Amblimont.” 

“ What madness is this ” said Madame. 

“ Not such madness,” said he. “ She thinks that 
the Swiss should be given to M. de Choiseul ; and if 
the King’s engagements to M. de Soubise are not too 
definite, I can see nothing better.” 

“ The King has made no promise,” said Madame. 

It was I who gave him hopes rather more than vague 
by saying that it might be. But although I like M. de 
Soubise, I do not think he can be compared for merit 
to M. de Choiseul.” 

The King having come in, Madame doubtless 
communicated the idea to him ; and a quarter of an 
hour later, having come to speak to Madame, I heard 
the King say : “ You will see that, because the Due 

du Maine and his sons had the place, he thinks he 
should obtain it because he is a prince (Soubise) ; but 
Marechal de Bassompierre was not a prince ; and do 
you know that M. de Choiseul is his grand nephew ? ” 

“ Your Majefty knows the hiftory of France better 
than anyone,” replied Madame. 

Two days later Madame de . . . said to me 

in my room : “ I have two great causes for rejoicing ; 

M. de Soubise will not have the Swiss, and Madame 
de Marsan will burft with rage over it ; that is the 
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firfl ; and M. de Choiseul will have them, that is the 
greater.” 

Everybody was talking of a young lady with whom 
the King was as in love as he could be.* Her name 
was Romans and she was charming. Madame knew 
that the King was seeing her, and her confidants gave 
her alarming reports about it. Madame de Mirepoix 
alone, the be^l head on her council, gave her courage. 

“ I will not say that he loves you better than her,” 
she said, “ and if, by the waving of a wand, she could 
be transported here, and she could give him supper 
to-night, and knew his taftes, perhaps there would be 
some cause for you to tremble. But princes are above 
all creatures of habit ; the friendship of the King for 
you is the same as for your apartments, your surround- 
ings ; you are used to his ways, his ffories ; he is at 
his ease, and is not afaid of wearying you. Do you 
imagine that he has the courage to uproot all this in a 
day, to form another eflablishment, and to make 
himself a spectacle to the public by so great a change 
of scene ? ” 

The young lady became pregnant. The talk of 
the public, of the Court even, alarmed Madame 
exceedingly. It was said that the King would legiti- 
mise his son, and give the mother a rank. 

** AH that,” said the Marechale, “ is of the time of 
Lousi XIV ; that is the grand manner which is not 
our Mafler’s.*’ 

The indiscretions and boaffs of MademoiseUe 
Romans ruined her in the King*s mind. There were 

* These paragraphs arc entiretyin another handwriting. (Note by 
Mr. Craufurd.) 
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even a6Is of violence praftised againft her of which 
Madame was completely innocent. Searches were 
made in her house and papers were taken, but the mo ft 
important, those which recorded the King’s pater- 
nity, had been removed. Finally, the young lady 
was brought to bed, and had her son baptised under 
the name of Bourbo7i^ son of Charles de Bourbon, 
captain of cavalry. The mother believed that the 
eyes of all France were fixed on her, and saw in her son 
a Due du Maine. 

She nursed him herself, and used to go to the Bois 
de Boulogne, herself and the child both decked with 
the moft beautiful lace ; she carried him in a sort of 
basket. She would sit on the grass in a lonely spot, 
but which was soon well known, and suckle her royal 
offspring. Madame was curious to see her, and went 
one day to the manufadfory at Sevres without teUing 
me what her intentions were. 

“ I mu^t go for a walk in the Bois de Boulogne,” 
she said to me after she had bought some cups, and 
gave the order to dtop at the place where she wished 
to alight. She was very well informed, and when she 
drew near the place, she gave me her arm, pulled her 
bonnet well down, and put her handkerchief over the 
lower part of her face. She walked for a few moments 
along a path from which she could see the lady nursing 
her child. Her jet back hair was drawn back with a 
comb dtudded with diamonds. She looked at us 
fixedly, and Madame greeted her, and, pushing me 
with her elbow, said, “ Speak to her.” 

I advanced and said to her : “ What a beautiful 
child.” 
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“Yes,” she said, “ I agree, though I am his mother.” 
Madame, who was holding my arm, was trembling 
and I was not too assured. Mademoiselle Romans 
said : “ Do you belong to the neighbourhood ? ” 

“ Yes, Madame,” I said, “ I live at Auteuil with this 
lady, who is at present suffering from a cruel tooth- 
ache.” 

“ I pity her very much, for I know that ache, which 
often torments me acutely.” 

I looked round everywhere fearing that someone 
might come and recognise us. I made so bold as to 
ask if the father was a handsome man. 

** Very handsome,” she said, “ and, if I told you 
his name, you would say the same.” 

“ I have the honour of knowing him then, 
Madame f ” 

“ It is very probable.” 

Madame, being afraid, like myself of meeting some- 
one, stammered some words of excuse for having inter- 
rupted her, and we took our leave. We looked round 
several times to see that no one was following us, and 
we reached the carriage again without being seen. 

“ It mu^l be confessed that the mother and the 
child are beautiful creatures,” said Madame, “ not to 
speak of the father ; the child has his eyes. If the 
King had come while we were there, do you think he 
would have recognised us ? ” 

“ I do not doubt it, Madame ; and how em- 
barrassed I should have been, and what a scene for the 
onlookers to see us both ! and what a surprise for her ! ” 
That evening Madame gave the King the cups she 
had bought, but did not say that she had taken a 
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walk, fearing that the King, when he saw Made- 
moiselle Romans, might tell her that some ladies of 
his acquaintance had been there on such and such a 
day. 

“ Believe me, the King troubles very little about 
children,” Madame de Mirepoix said to Madame ; 
“ he has plenty and would not desire to burden him- 
self with the mother and the son. Consider how 

little he concerns himself with the Comte du L , 

who is strikingly like him. He never speaks of him 
and I am sure he will do nothing for him. Once 
more I repeat : we are not under Louis XIV.” That 
is how the English talk ; she had been ambassadress 
in London. 

Changes had been made in the apartments, and I 
no longer had a kind of nook where I was allowed 
to sit to hear Caffarelli and later Mademoiselle Eel 
and Jeliotte. I used, therefore, to go more often to my 
lodging in town, and it was there that I moff fre- 
quently received visitors. I used to go there chiefly 
when Madame went to her little hermitage, to which 
M. de Gontaut usually accompanied her. Madame 
du Chiron, the wife of a chief clerk in the War Office 
came to see me. 

“ I am greatly embarrassed,” she said, “ at having 
to speak to you of something which will perhaps 
embarrass you also. Here are the fadfs. A very poor 
woman whom I sometimes oblige claims to be related 
to the Marquise. She is aware that I know you, and 
pedters me to speak to you about her so that you may 
speak of it to the Marquise. Here is her petition.” 

I read it, and said that the beft thing would be for 
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her to write direiSHy to Madame, that I knew her 
kindness of heart, and was sure that she would be 
satisfied if she were speaking the truth She followed 
my advice The woman wrote She was in the moft 
ab)e£t poverty and I learned that Madame began by 
giving her six louis until she received further infor- 
mation Cohn was entrusted with getting this, 
and he applied to M de Malvoisin, a relation of 
Madame and a respefted officer The fadfs were 
true Madame then sent her a hundred louis and 
assured her a pension of fifteen hundred francs 
All this was done very promptly, and Madame received 
the thanks of her relation, when she had been able to 
dress herself decently On the day when she came to 
thank Madame, the King, who did not usually come at 
this time, saw the lady leaving and asked who she was 
** It IS one of my relations who is very poor,” said 
Madame 

“ She came then to ask for something ” 

“ No,” said she 
“ Why, then f ” 

“ To thank me for a slight service I have done her,” 
said Madame, blushing for fear of seeming to boafl 
“Well, then,” said the King, since she is your 
relation, allow me to oblige her too I grant her fifty 
loms from my privy purse, and you know that she can 
draw the firif annuity to-morrow ” 

Madame buril into tears and kissed the Kmg*s hand 
several times It was she who told me this three 
days later, one night when she had a slight fever I 
also wept at the King’s kindness I went to see 
Madame du Chiron next day, and told her of her 
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protegee’s good fortune. I forgot to say that, after 
Madame told me this ^ory, I informed Madame of my 
knowledge of the affair. She approved of my condu61, 
and allowed me to acquaint the lady of the kindness 
of the King, whose impulse, so creditable and sym- 
pathetic, touched her more than if the King had 
granted her a pension of fifty thousand livres. 

Madame had terrible palpitations of the heart ; it 
seemed as if her heart leapt. She consulted many 
doftors ; I remember that one of them made her walk 
about in her room, lift a weight and forced her, to 
walk quickly. She was a Monished. 

“ This is the way to find out whether it is due to 
the organ,” he said, “ because, if so, movement will 
accelerate the palpitations ; if it does not, it is due 
to nerves.” 

I quoted this doftor, who was not well known, to 
my oracle, Quesnay, and he said that this was the aftion 
of a clever man. The dodfor’s name was Renard, and 
he was hardly known except in the Marais. Madame 
had difficulty in breathing and used to sigh often ; 
and one day I pretended to hand a petition to M. de 
Choiseul as he was leaving, saying in a low voice that 
I should be glad to speak to him for a few moments, 
out of concern for my midtress. He gave me per- 
mission to come when I wished, and gave orders that 
I was to be admitted. I told him that Madame was 
sad and depressed ; that she gave way to gloomy 
ideas of which I was ignorant, that one day she had 
said to me : ‘‘ The sorceress said that I ‘ should have 
time to acknowledge my errors before I died ; ’ I 
think I shall, for I shall not perish except of grief.” 
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M. de Choiseul seemed much touched, praised my 
zeal and said that he had already noticed something 
of a nature similar to what I told him ; he said he would 
not mention me, but would try to persuade her to give 
an explanation. I do not know what he said, but 
aftenvards Madame seemed calmer. One day, long 
afterwards, Madame said to M. de Gontaut ; “ People 
think I have plenty of influence, but, without A-I. de 
ChoiseuPs friendship, I could not obtain a cross of 
Saint-Louis.’* 

The King and Madame also had a great efteem for 
Madame de Choiseul, and Madame used to say : 
“ She always says the fitting thing.’’ Madame de 
Gramont was not so pleasing to them ; and I believe 
this was due to the tone of her voice and an abrupt 
manner of speaking ; for it is said that she was very 
intelligent, and she loved the King and Madame 
passionately.* People said that she made advances to 
the King and wanted to supplant Madame ; but 
nothing could be more untrue or more stupid. Madame 
saw a great deal of these two ladies, who both showed 
her very great kindness. One day Madame said to the 
Due d’Ayen*, that M, de Choiseul loved his sifter very 
much, 

“ I know it, Madame,” he said, and it has bene- 
fited many other sifters.” 

She asked him what he meant. 

** Following M. de Choiseul’s example,” he replied, 
“ people think it is good form to love their sifters. I 
know some ftupid creatures, whose brothers have not 

* Ste llifioTtcal Note E for Madame de Gramont. 

* Afterwards Marcchal de NoaQles. 
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hitherto thought much of them, who are now madly 
loved. No sooner have they a pain in their little finger 
than their brother is all in a flutter to send for doftors 
from every corner of Paris. They are persuaded that 
someone will say in M. de Choiseul’s hearing : “ M. 

de mu ft love his sifter dearly; he would not 

survive her, if he had the misfortune to lose her.’ ” 

Madame told this to her brother in my presence, 
saying that she could not render the comic tone of 
the Duke. 

I anticipated them without making so much noise 
about it,” said M. de Marigny, “ and my little sifter 
knows that I loved her tenderly before the arrival of 
Madame de Gramont from her cloifter. However,” 
he added, “ I think that the Due d’Ayen is right, and 
it is amusingly observed, as is his way, and partly 
true.” 

“ I forgot,” went on Madame, “ that the Due 
d’Ayen said : ‘ I should like to be in the fashion, but 
what sifter should I choose ? Madame de Caumont 
is a devil incarnate ; Madame de Villars, a slut ; 
Madame d’Armagnac, tedious, and Madame de la 
Marck, mad.’ ” 

“ These are fine family portraits, your Grace,” 
said Aladame. 

The Due de Gontaut roared with laughter during 
this time. It was one day that Madame was in bed 

that she told this ftory ; and M. de G also 

began to speak of his sifter, Madame du Roure ; at 
lea ft I think that was the name he said. He was very 
gay, and had the reputation for making others gay. 
He was, someone said, an excellent piece of furniture 
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for a favourite. He made her laugh, asking for nothing 
cither for himself or others ; he could not arouse 
jealous/ and never interfered in anything. He was 
called the “ white eunuch.” 

Madame’s illness grew worse and so quickly that 
we were very anxious ; but a bleeding of the foot 
restored her as if by a miracle. The King showed 
great concern for her, and I am not sure that this did 
not have as much effe£b as the bleeding. M. de 
Choiseul noticed a few days later that she seemed 
gayer and said so to me ; I answered him in the 
words I have jufl used about the bleeding. 


Eno of the Memoirs of Madame du Hausset. 
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FOUR LETTERS 

The four letters which follow, addressed to M. de 
Marigny, were found with the note books containing 
Madame du Hausset’s Journal. 

1. I have carried out your orders, my dear Marquis, 
and requested Lord Albemarle’s miflress to ask him if 
he had read - the pamphlet you spoke of, and if he 
thought it was originally written in French and trans- 
lated from that language into English. He told her 
that there was no doubt that the work was translated 
from French ; that further the English did not concern 
themselves except with the affairs of their own country; 
and that persons who write satires direct them againft 
people in office or others who interefi the English. 
He has read the work ; and he told me that it might 
make some impression on the rabble, but it was not 
worth troubling about. AU this is quite true ; for 
you know well that his Lordship can refuse nothing to 
his charming mifiress hut the Stars, which he cannot 
give her. She is, I may say, an amiable person of 
good manners, witty and disinterested. Good-bye, my 
dear Marquis, I agree with his Lordship, and I will say 
nothing of the Step you asked me to take ; you were 
deceived ; the work does not refer to you. 

H. ' Madame de Vieux-Maison is one of the greateSt 
followers of Cupid, and, what is worse, one of the 
moSt malicious women in the world. It was she who 
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wrote the Memoires secrets de la cour de Perse' but the 
work in question is too badly written to be hers. I 
do not know from where she took the anecdote of the 
Iron Mask, but she was the firft to speak of it. She 
is the granddaughter, through her husband, of the 
famous Jacquier, the confidential man for supplies 
of M. de Turenne and of several generals. He was 
connected with many important people ; it is perhaps 
from his papers, or from tradition, that he learned 
something of this famous personage, whom M. 
d’Argenson claims to have been really of no conse- 
quence. He says that this was the opinion of the 
Regent. Madame de Vieux-Maison is the sifter of 
Madame de Vauvrai, a very beautiful woman whom the 
Due d’Ayen loved romantically, which is not like him. 
He pretended to be a music-mafter and gave her lessons, 
and one fine day, at Saint-Roch, she saw her music- 
mafter in a splendid coat with two tails, followed by 
footmen. I think it was rather to amuse himself 
than from real feeling that he played this part. 

III. I have seen Vernage, and brought the con- 
versation round quite naturally to the death of 
Madame de Chatcauroux. When I spoke of poison, 
he shrugged his shoulders and said, “ No one is more 
competent to speak on this matter than I am j I saw 
her on her return from Metz, and urged her to follow 

* If it is true that Madame de Vicui-Maison is the author of the 
yttnoires secrets de la cour de Persty tl«en she is also the author of the 
Arroursde Leokentsvl, res des Kofirans (Louis Xt’, King of the French), 
for the ftjle is identical. But the tvio woris base always been attri- 
buted to Bcaumclle. (B.) 
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an invigorating diet, to amuse herself and take exercise. 
But she refused to believe me, and did nothing but 
think of what happened at Metz, and worry about 
the future in a ftate of extreme agitation. About a 
fortnight before her death, I had a serious conversa- 
tion with her on her health, at the earned request of 
her friends. I said to her : ^ Madame, you do not 
sleep, you have no appetite ; and your pulse shows 
symptoms of black vapours ; your eyes look almost 
wild ; when you go to sleep for a few moments, you 
awake with a ^art. This ffate cannot la ft; either 
you will become mad through the agitation of your 
mind, or you will have a conge ftion in the brain or 
the accumulation of corrupt matter will cause a putrid 
fever.’ I urged her to let herself be bled or to take 
some light purgatives for a few days. She promised 
me and her friends (and M. de Richelieu knows this 
well) to follow my prescription. Her recall to the Court 
arrived, and the turn of the wheel to joy, added to 
what had passed, made the humours ferment, and she 
died of a putrid fever accompanied by delirium.” All 
this is very long, but I am complying with your wishes. 
Vernage told me a dozen times that there was nothing 
unusual in her disease. M. de Richelieu told me the 
same thing, and also the Bailli de Grille, an intimate 
'friend of Madame de Chateauroux. .. 

IV. The ftory of the quarrel between President 
P . . . ’s wife and the Vieux-Maison woman 

is quite true, and I can tell you all the circumftances. 
They were very friendly, but became cool over a lover 
of whom they disputed the possession. They quarrelled 
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a few days ago at Madame de . . . . ’s ; the 
President’s wife reproacdied the other with running 
after men. “ That is a nice thing for you to say,” 
said she, ‘‘ seeing that you ran after the King and were 
caught by one of his servants who did what he liked 
with you.” And forthwith, before she could be 
interrupted, she began the flory. Madame P. de- 
parted in a rage, without hearing the refl, which the 
Vieux-Maison was easily persuaded to tell. ” At the 
ball for the marriage of the Dauphin,” she said, 
‘‘several women tried to make a conqueik of the King, 
and the President’s wife was not the leall eager. The 
King was disguised as a yew tree, as well as three or 
four of his courtiers ; he amused himself for a little 
at the ball, and then tired by his dress, he returned to 
his rooms by a back door, and his fancy dress was taken 
to his chief valet-de-chambre who had a little room in 
the King’s antechamber. M. de Bridge, the King’s 
equerry, was a friend of his, and begged him to lend 
him the coflume and the key of the apartment. He 
dressed as a yew tree and appeared in the ballroom and 
very soon the President’s wife, taking him for the King, 
was making marked advances to him. He was not 
cruel and proposed that the lady should follow him to 
the room of his chief valct-de-chambre. The lady 
went. There was no light, because they had taken 
the precaution of extinguishing it. The equerry 
lavished promises on the President’s wife, urged her 
flrongly, and she believed she had made the King 
happy. As she went out, she saw the King passing 
through the royal antechamber in his ordinary attire, 
and the yew tree, who had given the President’s wife 
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his arm, left her~and fled. She saw that she had been 
duped and was furious ; long after, through some 
indiscretion, she, and I too, learned the name of the 
man who had so well plaped the part of the King. He 
was, I may say, a very handsome man.” 

There was not a single reference to your sifter in 
the whole ftory ; her ^name was not mentioned. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 

A 

THE PERFORMANCES IN THE LITTLE 
GALLERIES OF LOUIS XV/ 

. . . . It was in the la^l months of 1747 that 
the allots, eager to display their talents before the 
King, united to form the ‘‘troupe** (the technical 
name given to these companies of society adors), 

Louis XV had very often heard — and always in 
terms of praise— of Madame de Pompadour*s talent 
for a£Iing and singing, which had brought her fame 
in the theatre of her uncle, M. de Tournehem, at 
Etioles, and in that of her particular friend, Madame 
de Villemer, at Chantemerle. Several of his Majefly*s 
courtiers, among others, the Marechal de Richelieu, 
had seen the performances ; the Due de Nivernois 
and the Due de Duras had a^Ied in them. Was any- 
thing more needed to excite the curiosity of the King 
and to encourage Madame de Pompadour in her desire 
to display to him all her resources in the art of pleasing ? 
A desire which was shared by the two adors I have 
juft mentioned .... 

The gallery of medals was chosen for the theatre. 
The moment it was completed the choice of aftors 
was made. The “ troupe ** did not take long to form, 

' The author of t}jhcitraft is Laujon. 
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although, in order to become a member, it was neces- 
sary to have adled previously with some success in 
society theatres. 

The following is the list of the adfors chosen : 

The Due d’Orleans, the Due d’Ayen, the Due de 
Nivernois, the Due de Duras, the Comte de Maillebois, 
the Marquis de Courtenvaux, the Due de Coigny, the 
Marquis d’Entraigues. 

The Duchesse de Brancas, the Marquise de Pompa- 
dour, the Comtesse d’Estrades, the Comtesse de 
Marchais.’^ 

This was the membership of the company at the 
ffart, before they attempted to play opera. 

At the firft meeting, the Due de la Valliere was 
eledfed diredlor, and the Abbe de la Garde, the 
secretary and librarian of Madame de Pompadour, 
was eledfed secretary. 

The following code of rules was drawn up : — 

1. Membership. To be admitted to membership, in 
order to exclude novices from the troupe, candi- 
dates mudt prove that it is not the firfl time they 
have played comedy. 

2. Each member mudt signify the kind of part he or 
she wishes to play. 

3. No member may, without the consent of the 
company, take a different kind of part from the 
one for which he or she has been accepted. 

4. Members may not choose an under dfudy in case 
of absence (this is a right expressly reserved to 

^ A relation of Madame de Pompadour, afterwards Comtesse 
d’Angivilliers, (B.) 
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the company and to be decided by an absolute 
majority). 

5. Members on their return shall resume their parts. 

6. No member may refuse a part which properly 
belongs to him or her on the pretext that it is 
unsuitable or is too fatiguing. 

These fir^t six articles shall apply both to aftors and 
aftresses. 

7. The aftresses alone shall enjoy the right of choos- 
ing the works to be performed by the troupe. 

8. They shall also have the right of settling the date 
of performance, and of fixing the number of 
rehearsals and the day and hour for them. 

9. Eveiy aftor shall be bound to attend at the exa£V 
hour fixed for rehearsal, under penalty of a fine, 
to be fixed by the addresses. 

10. The adlresses alone shall be allowed half an hour*s 
grace ; if this is exceeded, they themselves shall 
decide on the fine they have incurred. 

A copy of these rules shall be given to every member, 
and also to the director and the secretary, which la^l 
shall be bound to bring his copy to every rehearsal. 

It is evident from these rules, which were adopted 
unanimously, that the idea was to continue these per- 
formances for some time. It >vas a great thing for 
Madame de Pompadour to have the opportunity to 
recover and enjoy her favourite amusements and to 
introduce them into this new circle. The other 
members, less used to this form of talent and conse- 
quently more diffident, could offer no dangerous 
rivalry. 
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Madame de Pompadour, heralded hy a talent which 
had so often been proved, had acquired greater confi- 
dence. But her previous successes had flattered only 
her vanity ; those to which she now aspired were far 
more seduftive. Her heart was concerned in them ; 
it meant little to her to please a large audience ; her 
ambition was satisfied by the applause of one sole 
person. She owed to her personal charms alone a 
conqueft of which every day made her feel the value • 
and to her talents she looked only for the happiness 
of making that conque^ sure. 

By ju^ifying in the King’s eyes the tafte she had 
always had for men of talent, she won for herself the 
right to intereft herself in their behalf, and devoted 
herself to that objeft. 

The pleasant memory she had preserved of the 
authors whose celebrity had shed most brilliance on 
the circle of M. de Tournehem, was too recent to be 
effaced from her mind. Her pride had been flattered 
at counting among the regular visitors Voltaire, 
Crebillon (who was the more assiduous on account of 
the precautions taken to avoid a meeting between the 
two) and nearly always Gresset, then at the height of 
his powers. The niece was no less eager than the 
uncle to prove her gratitude : their friend Crebillon 
was the fir^ to feel its effedls.^ 

Voltaire had become more difficult to oblige : he 
had all the royal family against him. To champion 
him was risky for Madame de Pompadour, but she had 
the courage to attempt it. 

^ Madame de Pompadour had Crebillon’s dramatic works printed 
by the Royal Printing Plouse at the King’s expense. (B.) 
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She was eager to attach men of talent to her, and 
she could give no more signal proof of this than by 
obliging a writer celebrated on so many grounds. Only 
one means of putting an end to his disfavour was open 
to her, and she seized it even without his knowledge. 

Voltaire’s only effort in comedy had been VEnfant 
?Toiigue^ on which the vote of the Court had been 
favourable. This was the piece which Madame de 
Pompadour proposed, and got accepted for the opening 
of the new troupe.* The author of the piece did not 
learn of its success until several days after the fir^f 
performance, because the adlors did not invite to 
their performances the authors of works which had 
already been performed in the public theatres. 

It was thought, however, that it would be fair to 
give authors the pleasure and honour of appearing 
before the King, if their work had contributed to his 
entertainment. Madame de Pompadour, the origin- 
ator of this idea, which was taken up, added a proposal 
that authors whose works had been given or would be 
given later, should be allowed to be present at all the 
performances. The decision did not reff with the 
company alone ; it, was necessary for the King to give 
his consent. Madame de Pompadour secured it, and 
hastened to inform Voltaire, who did not fail to be 
present at the second performance, and who was well 
aware that he owed to Madame de Pompadour not 
only the satisfaction of his works having been the firfl 
to be performed before His Majefty, but also the 
opportunity of appearing before him more frequently. 

‘ This is not true. The firft pla;r produced was Moliirc’s 
7aTtufff. VEvJant Prodtgue came later. 
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He thus learned at the same time both of his success 
and of the fortunate consequences which might make 
it more precious to him. 

This was the only theatre where the audience would 
have dared to express by handclapping the pleasure 
given by dramatic works presented before the King.' 
The comedy of V Enfant Prodiguc was thus the lirft 
one honoured by this ^artling favour." 

The letter informing Voltaire of this was for him 
the announcement of a pleasure that everything 
hitherto had conspired to deprive him of. Let us 
leave him to d\vell for a moment on this pleasant news 
and prepare the thanks he owes to her who procured 
it for him : he will have time to refledl on it. 

His benefadtress, to provide fresh food for the King’s 
curiosity, knew that it was necessary never to give the 
same performance twice running. She availed herself, 
therefore, of the interval between the firft and second 
performances of V Enfant Prodigue to devote herself to 
Cresset. 

His comedy, Le Mhhant, wms ftiU Juggling for 
success. This piece, which she chose as the second 
to be presented, was a complete success. The Due de 
Nivernois excelled in the part of Valere. In the fir^ 
scene (the objedl of which is to show the habitual skill 

^ Madame de Pompadour played in the piece. 

* Love had forced Louis XV to rid himself of the tedious etiquette 
prescribed by his greatness ; and he showed it by his applause, w ic 
was the signal for the small body of speiEfators permitted to enjoy 
the performance, who vied with each other in their eagerness to nut 
tate him. He alone gave permission to be present. He had 
to himself the right to exclude authors and even aftors, who cou ^ uo 
introduce their relations without his consent. Women were entire y 
excluded for the firft two years. (Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 
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of the mechantj always engaged in seduction), the 
ingenuous art which M. de Nivernois gave to Valere, 
his readiness to yield without hesitation to the man 
whose mind seemed superior to his own, his pride in 
his alliance with him, presented with a frankness 
designed to make Valere intere^ing by showing him 
as weak rather than vicious, were exactly what had 
been missed by the a£for who had fir^l played the part 
at the Theatre Fran^ais. The performance of this 
work in the little theatre produced such an effect that 
Madame de Pompadour, in her efforts to oblige Gresset, 
obtained the King’s permission for Rosali to come to 
the second performance. The adlor was amazed to 
see what M. de Nivernois had made of Valere, bene- 
fited by it, and imitated him so well that the piece 
owed all its success — never aftenvards disputed — at 
Paris to this lucky change. 

Louis X\^’s hunting parties and other events of the 
kind decided the intervals which elapsed between one 
performance and the next. 

To begin with, comedy was played ; then they 
turned their attention tooperatic pieces. An orcheflra 
had been formed at the outset, one third of which was 
composed of amateurs and two thirds of professionals 
from the King’s ratusicians. The Uik is as follows, the 
amateurs being marked by *. 

Harpsichord : M. Ferrand*.* 

Violoncellos: MM. Jeliotte, the Abbe Laine, 
Chretien, Picot, Dupont, Antonio, Dubuisson. 

* A relati>e of Madame de Pompadour. In the foUowing year 
he produced ZZ/rrat thi) theatre, for nhich he composed the muiicand 
M. Curi* the wordi. (Koie by Mr. Craufurd.) 
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Bassoons: MM. the Prince de Dombes,* Marliere, 
Blaise. 

Hautboys : MM. Desseller, Desjardins. 

Violas : MM. the Comte Dampierre,* the Marquis 
de Sourches.* 

First V iolins : MM. Mondonville, Lalande, le 
Roux, de Courtomer,* Mayer. 

Second Violins : MM. Guillemain, Caraffe senior, 
Marchand, Fauchet,* Belleville.* 

Frumpet : Hi. junior. 

Horn : M. Caraffe tertius. 

When it became a question of playing operatic pieces, 
Dehesse, an adlor at the Comedie Italienjie and ballet 
ma^er there, "was chosen as ballet master of the troupe. 

The dancers, whom it was his fundfion to seledf, 
were made up of boys and girls from nine to ten years 
of age up to the age of twelve inclusive. After they 
passed this age, they retired and had the privilege of 
being placed in accordance with their talents, but 
without any other dibut, either at the opera or in the 
ballets of the Fhmtre Frangais or the FhMtre Itahen. 
The names of those who enjoyed this privilege are as 
follows : — 

Figurants. Figurantes. 

MM. La Riviere. Mmes. Puvigne 


Beat 

Dorfeuille 

Gougis 

Marquise 

Rousseau 

Chevrier 

Berteron 

Astra udi 

Lepy 

Durand 

Caillau 

Foulquier 

Camille 
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There were no solo dancers except the following 
members : — 

Tear. The Marquis de Courtenvaux, firfb dancer; 
the Comte de Langeron, underfludy and second 
dancer. 

2nd Tear. The Due de Beuvron and the Comte de 
Melfort. 

In the third year, the troupe gave up comedy and 
devoted itself entirely to opera and ballet. 

The rehearsals were held at Madame de Pompadour’s 
and began during the iourney to Fontainebleau : 
meanwhile, the theatre was fitted up at Versailles, 
where the full dress performances were given. 

Performances were continued up to Lent. 

At the outset of its lyrical efforts, the sole resources 
of the troupe in a£lors also able to sing were the 
Duchesse de Brancas, Madame de Pompadour and 
the Due d’Ayen. The pieces chosen, therefore, could 
include only this number of charaflers. The firfl 
piece played at this little theatre was entitled Bacchus 
ct Erigone and was by la Bniere and Blamont ; the 
second was Ismene^ by Moncrif and Rebel ; the third, 
Egle, by la Garde* and myself. 

For this sort of work, only the authors of the words 
and the music tvere admitted to the rehearsais; in 
their absence, the place of the author of the words was 
taken by the prompter, and that of the composer of 
the music by Rebel. Every composer had the right to 

* Composer of a fashionable coUefUon of duets and of the charm- 
ing cantata written by the DucdeNhemoii. (Note by 

Mr. Crauford.) 
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condudi the orcheftra when his own work was being 
played. F ew of these composers gave up their right, but, 
if anything prevented them from making use of it, it 
was Rebel’s f un6Hon to a 61 as sub ^litute in their absence. 

On the ftage. Bury was entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the musical performance and the superinten- 
dence of the choruses. These were chosen from among 
all the different musicians of the King and Queen, 
according to length of service. In order to avoid any 
jealousy about superiority of talent, only the date of 
their entry was taken into account : — 

Sopranos : Mmes de Selles, Godonesche, Canavas, 
Francisque. 

Tenors : MM. Camus, Gerdme, Falco, Francisque. 

Counter-tenors : MM. Lebegue, Poirier, Bazire, 
Dugue. 

Baritones : MM. Daigrement, Richer, Cardonne, 
Traversier. 

Basses ; MM. Benoit, Ducros, Godonesche, Dupuis, 
Joguet, Dubourg. 

Of all the men and women who made up the choruses 
only two men and two women appeared on the sffage 
on each side ; the other singers remained off ffage and 
were ranged along the wings. 

The aftors, whether they were playing in the piece 
or not, had the right of entry into the hall, and kept it 
as long as these private entertainments were continued. 

I have mentioned that women were not admitted ; 
but the adfresses who were not playing were accommo- 
dated in a box in the wings, in which Madame de 
Pompadour reserved two places for herself, one of which 
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was always filled by the Marechale de Mirepoix, the 
King’s friend. 

The comedies I have juft mentioned were the only 
ones played in this little theatre. In giving them 
preference over a number of other pieces, Madame de 
Pompadour’s objedl was to seize the only means she 
possessed of obliging Voltaire and Cresset. 

At the end of the second performance of VEnfant 
Proiigue^ at which Voltaire had permission to be 
present, and which assured his entry to all performances 
aftenvards given, the lyrical piece, Bacchus et Erigonc 
was played. Madame de Pompadour played the part 
of Erigone, for which she had displayed some aversion. 
In faft, either because it was not favourable to her 
voice, or because the work displeased her, this was the 
only piece which was played but once. La Bruere, 
the author of the words, at that time ambassadorial 
secretary to M. de Nivernois, could doubtless have 
reconciled Madame de Pompadour to this part if he 
had been present at the rehearsals, but he had left to 
return to his pofl. 

At that time the operatic pieces were not printed ; 
the Due de la Valliere, as direflor, used to present to 
the King the author of the words, who handed a 
manuscript copy to His Majcfly. It is said that this 
piece, Erigone, was the reason for their not being printed . 
The pieces which were to be played were submitted 
for examination to the dircflor and to the members of 
the troupe. Other years, the pieces were printed after 
having been submitted to this form of censorship. 

The displeasure given by Erigone, won for Voltaire 
the satisfaflion of being the only author whose work 
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had contributed to the success of the performance and 
maintained the honour of the troupe. Accordingljr, ^ 
he addressed to Madame de Pompadour the following 
verses, which delighted her and which she hastened to 
circulate, never of course imagining that they could 
ever be fatal to the author ; — 

Ainsi done vous reunissez 

Tons les arts, tons ]es dons de plaire, 

Pompadour ! Vous embellissez 
La cour, le Parnasse et Cythere. 

Charme de touslesyeux, tr&or d’un seul mortel, 

Que votre amour soit eternel ! 

Que tous VOS jours soient marques par des fetes ! 

Que de nouveaux succds marquent ceux de I.ouis ! 

Vivez tous deux sans ennemis ! 

Et gardez tous deux vos conquetes ! ^ 

These verses soon reached the mofl brilliant circles 
at Court, and those mo ft hoftile to Voltaire. The 
circle of the Duchesse de Talard, where the Queen 
spent her evenings, the circles in which Mesdames, her 
daughters, moved, almoft simultaneously received copies 
of these verses, againft which, they said, draftic measures 
could not too soon be taken, since the author, who 
had juft gained the entry to the theatre, a favour so 
diftinguished and so difficult to obtain, merely sought 
a new claim to make this favour secure, and to display 
his talents to greater advantage in the eyes of the King. 

These anti- Voltairian circles were thus united. 
Those who habitually railed againft a celebrity that 

* Thus you unite all the arts, all the gifts of pleasing, Pompadour ! 

You embellish the Court, Parnassus and Cythera. Delight of all 
eyes, treasure of one sole mortal, may your love be eternal ! May all 
your days be marked by feftivals ! May fresh successes mark the days 
of Louis ! May you both live ivithout enemies, and both maintain 
your conquests ! 
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mortified them ha^ened to appear there. They vied 
with one another in the discovery in the verses of 
insidious and malicious ideas, in imputing to them 
scandalous implications, in fixing the attention of the 
gathering on them, and in eagerness to publish and 
win belief for their criticism. In short, it was from 
them that people learned that the prayer of the 
author for the eternal constancy of the two lovers had 
been generally regarded in this company as the crown- 
ing point of temerity and audacity ; that they had 
been, scandalised by the comparison between the con- 
quefb of the King in his firfl campaigns wth the 
conquest of the heart of his miflress ; that Mesdames 
had regarded this equality of glory ascribed to the 
two successes as an attack on their father^s honour ; 
and that in short it was an unpardonable crime/’ 

They had preserved some influence over the heart 
of their father, who had accuffomed them toaconffancy 
of attention and affe£b‘on. And on the very morrow 
of the gathering I have jufl mentioned, when the King, 
according to his daily cuflom, came to receive their 
embraces, they surrounded him, redoubled their 
caresses, and made use of these mutual effusions 
to bring him to feel the necessity of removing an 
author who had juH added to the wrongs they knew 
of, by indulging in scandalous verses, which his Majefly 
could not leave unpunished, tvithout proving that 
glory was less dear to his heart than his miflress. The 
King was weak : Voltaire’s exile was signed before 
Madame de Pompadour knew anything about it. 
She learned of it with some surprise ; but she had 
too much intelligence not to be aware of the danger 
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of opposing this disgrace. Although her favour 
seemed assured, she knew that she had made many 
enemies, and that this would be a sure way of embitter- 
ing the mo^ dangerous of them. She therefore 
concealed the vexation that she felt in her heart at 
the disgrace of her protege ; she even accused herself 
of having been the cause of it, by the publicity she 
had given to verses which the author meant to be read 
only by her. This earned her the gratitude, publicly 
expressed, of the Queen and the Royal Family, who 
had feared that she would oppose her influence to 
theirs. The King had appeared too delighted by his 
favourite’s eagerness to surround herself by men of 
talent and celebrity to be able to conceal from himself 
the pain he had ju^t caused her ; and, to console her 
in her afflidlion, he soon afterwards appointed her 
Superintendent of the Household of the Queen, who 
made no complaint. 

The fadf that the Superintendent was clever enough 
to harmonise the interests of her love with the cares 
and attentions due to her worthy miftress, and that 
she discovered the secret of making them agreeable 
to the Queen, while at the same time winning for the 
latter some small portion of the King’s efteem, is, I 
imagine, a matter of little moment. What muft be 
of far greater interefb to the reader is the vexing 
position in which an author found himself for having 
praised his benefadlress too highly, in order to give 
her a signal proof of his gratitude. I, therefore, 
return to Voltaire. He believed in such good faith 
that he had not exceeded the licence allowed to poetry 
that, in order to give her time to examine and grasp 
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better the full value of his homage, he did not come 
to assure himself of the sensation he had produced till 
the day after he had addressed her. In this way, he 
meant to secure a double pleasure, to receive thanks 
and to make use for the firil time of the entry he owed 
to the success of his Enfant Prodigue. He arrived 
from Paris on the very day on which the judgment 
on his verses had been passed, although it was not yet 
widely known. I was dining with M. de Tournehem, 
who knew nothing of the motive which brought him 
his new gueft. “ Quick,” said our ho^, “ M. de Vol- 
taire’s dinner ! ” He was soon served and I was 
surprised to see that his meal was restridied to seven 
or eight cups of black coffee and two rolls. That did 
not prevent him from diverting the company with a 
number of lively sallies. I remember that the con- 
versation turned on the tax recently imposed on 
playing cards. Voltaire strongly approved of it, and 
took occasion to quote a number of plans for dealing 
with luxury, every one, he said, exceedingly important, 
and worthyof theattention of the Government. This 
betokened an eager and fertile brain, to which no 
queflion of politics or administration was alien. On 
rising from table, he was surrounded by guests 
«'ho U'ere untiring In putting question sher que^iioa 
to him. I was sorry not to be able to make one of 
them ; but it was the day of the firft performance of 
EgU, and I was obliged tojoin my musicianandtogoto 
the Due de la Valliere, to be told the hour when I was 
to hand the manuscript of my work to the King. 

(Extract from the (Euvres Choisies of M. P. Laujon, 
pages 71-90.) 
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B 

THE SUPPRESSION OF THE JESUITS 
IN FRANCE^ 

It is the general belief that the Jesuits, almo^ from 
the foundation of the Order, kept a watch on men 
called by birth or circum dances to important positions, 
tried to discover their views about the Order, and, 
at the proper time and place, made use of what they 
learned. The Comte de Stainville, afterwards Due 
de Choiseul, when Ambassador at Rome, went one 
day to call on Visconti, the general of the Jesuits. The 
conversation turned on the enemies of the Society, and 
M. de StainviUe made hafte to say that he was far 
from being of their number, and spoke in praise of the 
Order. The general, a man more pious than prudent, 
replied : “ Your Excellency has not always been of 

this opinion ; I am very glad to see that you have 
loft your prejudices.” M. de Stainville denied that 
he had ever thought differently. The general quoted 
several remarks which the Count had made on the 
Jesuits, and then let the subject drop. Greatly 
surprised, M. de StainviUe recalled that a few days 
before leaving for Rome, at a supper table in Paris, 
where the guefts were talking about the works of 

^ This extraft, written without prejudice and believed to be by 
M, Senac de Meilhan, is included in a quarto volume published by 
Mr. Craufurd, entitled Melanges tVhiUoire et de littSrature. 
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Father Berruyer,* uhich the Parliament was about 
to censure, he had condemned the Jesuits in \cry 
strong terms Someone who heard this speech 
reported it to the Jesuits, and the re< 5 tor of the pro- 
fessed house wrote at once to Rome, andasked the general 
to proceed very warily with the new French am- 
bassador This injundlion was certainly not observed 
bj the general, seeing that he told the ambassador 
what IS here related * 

The suppression of this famous society caused the 
greateA sensation It occurred in France in the 
following way , the example of Portugal and Spam 
was followed 

Father La Valettc, the superior of the Jesuits in 
Martinique, was in commercial relations with French 
merchants During the war which ended with the 
Treaty of 1762, certain ships carrying merchandise 
belonging to the Jesuits were captured by the English 
Father La Valctte, counting on the arrival of the 
cargoes, had drawn bills of exchange payable on 
certain dates by Father Sacy, procurator general 
of missions, who lived in the professed house in the 
Rue Saint-Antoine at Pans On the bills becoming 
due. Father Sacy declared that he could not pay them 

* Joseph Isaac Berru>er nas bom at Rouen in 16S1 and died at 
Paris in 1758 TTie work censured was his litRoxu du fniple de Dieu, 
Urie des uuls In res saints 1 1 is indeed an extraordinar) book, w rit ten 
in a flyle that might be called that of a romance It was condemned 
under Benedift XIV by a papal letter dated 17th rebruarp, 1758, 
and under Clement XIII by a papal letter of and December of the 
same year The Jesuits had alrcadp rejefled tl e work and obtained 
an of submission from tlie author, which was read at the Sorbonne 
101754 (Notebyhfr Craufurd) 

* I had this florp from a former Jesuit (Note bp Mr Craufurd ) 
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and asked for time. The firm of Lioncy and Jouffres 
of Marseilles, whose financial interests were 
involved, appealed to the consular courts of the citp; 
the Jesuits were sentenced as a body to fulfil the 
contra 6Is entered into by La Valette and Sacy. 
The Jesuits objedled to the sentence and appealed to 
a higher court. Their case, like those of all the regular 
clergy, was assigned to the Great Council, and, as such 
an attribution was a privilege in this case, it could 
either be accepted or declined. At this time, there 
was in the professed house at Paris a Jesuit called Father 
Frey, a brother of NeuviUe the preacher. This father 
was regarded as one of the best politicians in the Order. 
The chief Jesuits, undecided how they should adf, held 
a meeting, at which Father Frey, after hearing the 
opinions of those present, advised that the case should 
be taken to the Parliament and that the jurisdiction 
of the Great Council be declined. Many of the members 
of the high bench {grand banc), said Frey, as weU as of 
the bench of the Great Council, are our pupils ; 
Parliament knows our rights and will be sensible of the 
confidence we show by submitting to its jurisdiction. 
Finally, if we win our case, as I have no doubt we shall, 
the judgment wiU be the more authoritative because 
the public believe that Parliament is hostile to us. 

This advice seemed sound and was aCted upon, 
whereas nothing could really have been more fatal for 
the Jesuits. The Great Council, which owed its 
importance to its jurisdiction in ecclesiastical cases, had 
some regard for them, and, when it foresaw an 
unfortunate result in a major case, it sometimes persuaded 
the parties to make a settlement. The result for the 
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Jesuits in the affair of the firm of Lioncy and Jouffres 
uas so clearlj' bad, that the Great Council would 
certainly have succeeded in making the Jesuits drop 
the case, and it would have been hushed up without 
scandal The Great Council would never hate 
entered upon an examination of the rules of the Jesuit 
Order , it would have confined itself to pronouncing 
on the question whether the society was responsible 
for contrails entered into by its deputies, a simple 
question, about which there could be no doubt The 
case was then taken to the Parliament 

The Jesuits pleaded that they were not responsible, 
and Parliament requested to see the rule on which 
they based this assertion They did not confine them- 
selves to the clause relevant to the case, but examined 
the uhole of the constitutions, and on 8th May, 1761, 
a decree of Parliament sentenced the Jesuits to pay the 
sums owed by La Valette and Sacy, and, in addition, 
fifty thousand hvres in damages and intereSt During 
the course of this lau suit, the enemies of the Jesuits 
roused outcry againSt them m pubhc places and in the 
Societies The regicide teaching of Buzembaum and 
of other writers of this company, and the punishment 
of Guignard' were recalled , the Jansemsts, with all 

* Jean Gmgnatd, a native of ChartreJ, was the librarian of the 
College of Clermont (called after the name of the founder, Guillaume 
Duprat Bishop of Clermont), at the time of the attempt on the life of 
Henrj IVxn 1594, bj Jean Chatcl.who ftrucihimablowon the mouth 
with a knife Several fanatic* at that time had the idea of assassin 
aung this great king Chatcl declared that he had heard u said among 
the Jesuits that ft teas ftrmissxhle to kill a hneuc Parliament 

t*nt cnso}f to examine their papers The only paper found contain 
mg an} such idea was one svTXttcn in the hand of Guignard, in which he 
»Jid ‘ Neither Henry III, nor Henrs IV, nor Queen Elizabeili, nor 
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the resources of party spirit, reinforced the unfavour- 
able attitude of the Parliament ; and the blindness of 
the Jesuits in not having had recourse to the Great 
Council, achieved what their enemies had so long 
ardently desired. 

Parliament, on 6th Augu^f, 1761, regiftered a decree 
enjoining the superiors of the various Jesuit houses to 
return the title deeds of their establishment in France 
to the record office. As the commission which had 
been charged with examining their Constitutions 
desired to have the opinions of the French clergy, 
twelve bishops were nominated to answer the following 
four questions : — 

(1) What use are the Jesuits in France in regard to. 

the duties on which they are employed ? 

(2) What is their teaching on the points of doStrine 


the King of Sweden, nor the Eledlor of Saxony are true sovereigns. 
Henry III is a Sardanapalus, the Bearnais, a fox, Elizabeth a wolf, the 
King of Sweden, a griffon, the Eleftor of Saxony a pig. Jacques 
Clement did an heroic deed, inspired by the Holy Spirit. If the 
Bearnais can be fought, let him be fought.” 

A rhapsody of this kind clearly indicates a diseased mind ,* in no 
other way can we explain Guignard’s negleft to burn it when he heard 
of the attempt on the King and the arreft of the assassin. Guignard 
was sentenced to be hanged and his body burned, which was done on 
7th January, 1595. Although there was no reason to suspeft the 
Jesuits of complicity with Ch 3 tel or of knowledge of what Guignard 
had written. Parliament pronounced a decree of banishment againft 
them, which ordered them to vacate their houses and colleges in three 
days, and France in fifteen days. This decree of the Parliament of 
Paris was not valid in the spheres of jurisdidtion of the Parliaments 
of Bordeaux and Toulouse, and ten years afterwards the Jesuits were 
recalled to Paris. Such was the party spirit at the time of the attempt 
of Chatel, whom some Leaguers elevated to the rank of a martyr. 
(Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 
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imputed to them, regicide, ultramontane 
opinions, the liberties of the Gallican Church 
and the four articles announced at the congress 
of clergy in 1682 ? 

(3) What is their conduct in the interior of their 

houses and what use do they make of their 
privileges towards the bishops and the cur^s ? 

(4) What remedies can you suggelk for the disad- 

vantages of the excessive authority which is 
exercised over the members of the society by 
the general, resident at Rome ? 

The result of the examination made by the twelve 
bishops was a recognition of the necessity, if not of 
suppressing, at leafb of modifying, the rule of the 
Jesuits in France. 

The Dauphin, the father of Louis XVI, was, 
according to report, the only person at Court who 
supported the Jesuits. But even supposing that he 
was really concerned, his influence was too weak to 
prevail over that of M. de Choiseul, supported by 
Madame de Pompadour. It was affirmed that 
M. de Choiseul had an underAanding with the 
chief members of Parliament and encouraged them 
to proceed againfk the Jesuits. Although it was made 
public that Father Sacy had refused to aft as con- 
fessor to Madame de Pompadour unless she left the 
Court, she seems not to have afted from any impulse 
of hatred, but solely in obedience to the advice of 
M. de Choiseul. 

However, it is said that the King, yielding to the 
entreaty of the Dauphin, and shocked by the authority 
and violence displayed by the Parliament, tried in the 
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end to interpose his authority and to deal with the case 
himself. A scheme of reform was drawn up and sent 
to the Pope and the general of the Jesuits ; but the 
latter rejedled it with the words ; Sint ut sunt, aut 
non sint.^"^ After this reply, the King, urged hy his 
miniver and entreated by his mistress, abandoned 
the Jesuits to their fate. They' were enjoined to close 
their colleges on April, 1762. The Parliament hy 
a decree of Friday, the 6th August, following, pro- 
hibited the Jesuits from wearing the habit of their 
Society, from living under obedience to the 
general or any other superior of the Order, and from 
holding any correspondence with them ; it also 
ordered them to vacate their houses, to abstain from 
any communication with each other or to assemble 
in common, and undertook to grant each of them 
alimentary allowances on requefl. They were at the 
same time deprived of the right to hold any benefice 
place or employment, unless they previously took the 
oath prescribed in the decree. Another decree 
dated 22nd February, 1764, ordered that Jesuits 
who wished to remain in France should swear to 
abjure their Constitutions, Finally, the King, in an 
edidt issued in November, 1764, suppressed the 
Society of Jesuits in France. 

When we think of the extreme jealousy which the 
King felt for his power and of the suspicions which 
the Parliaments had for long inspired in him, 
suspicions, which in the end decided him to deStroy 
them, we are aStonished at his adfion on this occasion. 

It was an adt of folly as extraordinary as the blind- 
ness which seemed to have fallen on the Jesuits 
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themselves; and it maybe noted that a similar lack of 
foresight preceded almofl all the great changes which 
have taken place in France in the Jail: fifty years. 
People had long been saying in France that certain 
reforms were absolutely necessary to prevent trouble, 
perhaps the total overthrow of the Government. 
They were saying in England that the American 
colonies would secure their independence them- 
selves. Those who talked of reforms in France were 
looked upon as enemies of the monarchy ; and, when, 
in England, Dean Tucker had the wisdom to propose 
that the Americans should be offered independence 
and a settlement made with them on the basis of 
mutual intereils, men othenvise possessed of dis- 
tinguished abilities treated the Dean as a madman, and 
the Government regarded him as a dangerous person. 
If I return to the idea of the evils which result from 
lack of foresight, it is because I am ffruck by its 
truth ; but to be able to read the future and judge 
what is likely to happen, you mu^t firfl divefl yourself 
of all prejudices. 

A very curious fVory is told, which, they say, 
hafiened the deflru<51ion of the Jesuits. At that time, 
there lived at Paris an old dodtor of considerable 
reputation, Camille Falconet by name. He was 
intimate with the mofl difiinguished men of letters. 
One day a cake, which he had ordered, was brought 
to him from the paflrjxooUs, wrapped in a sheet of 
manuscript. Before eating his cake he read the 
paper. Great was his aflonishmcnt on finding that 
it was a fragment of a letter in the handwriting 
of Father Le Tellier, the confessor of Louis XIV, 
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wliich. read : ‘‘At laH 1 have succeeded ifi btinp- 
tug down the hydra with its hundred lives. He will 
shortly be arrefled and conduced to Rome under good and 
safe escort. M. d^ A gnesseau will be exiled: and I have 
reason to believe that you will be entruHed with these 
fundionsd'' This letter^ was at kept in the office 
of President de Mepnieres and then handed to the 
Abbe de Chauvelin, the recorder in the lawsuit 
against the Jesuits, who was violently imbued with 
Janseniil maxims. You may judge of the capital 
he made of the letter of a Jesuit confessing that he 
was going to bring about the arreft of Cardinal de 
Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, and exile the Procu- 
rator General of the Parliament, and how easy it was 
to inflame men’s minds againfl so dangerous an order. 

The relations between Falconet and Diderot and 
other enemies of the Jesuits are enough to arouse 
doubts of the authenticity of the letter ; however, the 
impetuous and imprudent charadfer of Le TeUier 
makes it possible to believe that it was really his. 
The general of the Jesuits, perceiving the odium that 
Le Tellier’s condudl might cause, exhorted him to 
prudence and moderation ; but, as he enjoyed the 
complete confidence of Louis XIV in affairs of con- 
science and religion, the general had to go warily 
with him. 

It is possible that, if the Jesuits had been in exis- 
tence at the beginning of the troubles which led to the 
Revolution, the King would have found strong 
support in them. The Jesuits had several different 

^ Probably addressed to the Advocate General. (Note by Mr. 
Craufurd.) 
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congregations among ^Indents, artisans, labourers, 
etc., of whose consciences they were the directors : if 
they had been informed of what was being plotted 
they would have warned the Government, and 
probably prevented the indents, artisans and all 
others whose confessors they were from taking up 
arms againif their sovereign. 

Account of the Death of Lorenzo Rtcctf laSi General 
of the yesmtSy together with a iiatement written and 
signed hy him' 

Lorenzo Ricci was born at Florence on 2nd Auguff, 
1703, of a diffinguished family, entered the Jesuit 
Order in 1720 and became its general on 21ft May, 
1758. After the suppression of the Society, he was 
sent as a prisoner on 22nd September, 1773, to the 
Chateau de Saint-Ange, where death put an end to his 
sufferings. 

The illness of which he died lafled only a week. 
Weakened by age, overwhelmed by bitter sorrows 
and fatigued by long confinement, he succumbed to an 
inflammatory fever. 

The firA symptoms of the disease appeared on the 
evening of Thursday, the i6th November, 1775. 
When he returned to his room after his usual walk on 
the terrace of the Chateau, he was attacked by a 
^iolent shivering fit. The Pope sent his own Doftor, 
Salicetti, to him, urging him to do ever^'thing in 
his power to cure the General, but in vain : 

* *rhii account, as well a> the Aatemcnt, were rent hy Rome to 
fanout countriet toon after die death of Ricci (Note bj Mr 
Craufiird) 
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bleeding and blillering proved ineffeftive. On 
Saturday evening, it was evident that his life 
was in danger, and on the following Friday, the 
24th November, a little after mid-day, he passed 
away peacefully, at the age of seventy-two years, 
three months and twenty-three days. He requeued 
that the crucifix which he always wore should be sent 
to his nephew, that his modeft wardrobe should be 
distributed, as a reward, among those who had 
looked after him, and that he should be buried in the 
professed house of the Jesuits. 

He kept his reason to the end, and bore the suffer- 
ing entailed by his illness with equal patience and 
resignation : he had borne in the same way the 
affliction of body and mind inevitably caused by the 
grievous events which had happened to his Order and 
himself. 

Before receiving the sacraments of the Church, for 
which he had asked, he considered it necessary, for 
his own justification and that of an institution which 
he had ruled for fifteen years, to declare, in the 
presence of the deputy-governor of the Chateau de 
Saint-Ange, his secretary, Don Giovanni, the Abbe 
Orlandi, a sergeant and a corporal belonging to the 
Chateau, the apothecary, the Governor’s servants and 
nine soldiers, all of whom had followed the sacraments 
to his room : “ that he sincerely pardoned all those 
who had been the inftruments of the suppression of the 
Society ; that he had not failed to mention particu- 
larly in his prayers those who had reduced him to this 
State of infirmity and suffering, and to invoke on them 
the blessings of Heaven.” Then raising his voice, he 
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said in a firm tone : “ that in the presence of God, 
whom he worshipped in His auguft sacrament, and 
before Whose tribunal he would soon appear, he 
declared to the world that he was absolutely innocent 
of everything of whidi he had been accused, and of 
anything w’hich might have contributed to the 
suppression of the Society entru^cd to his care, or 
to the imprisonment of his person ; that he thanked 
God for withdrawing him from this world, and wished 
that his death might bring some alleviation to those 
who suffered with him for the same cause.” 

During his illness, several cardinals sent frequently 
to enquire after his health, and the Pope sent him his 
apoflolic benedidfion in the moif tender and paternal 
terms. 

All who were present at the laff moments of this 
general of the Jesuits conceived an extreme reverence 
for his memory. Do£lor Salicetti declared that he had 
seen the death of many persons famed for piety and 
virtue, but that he had never witnessed sentiments 
like those of Ricci, 

The Pope put Cardinal Corsini in charge of the 
funeral arrangements ; His Holiness desired that 
everything should he done according to the rank 
of the deceased, and that his body should be interred 
in the crypt of the Church of the Jesuits, beside his 
predecessors, the other generals of the Society. The 
Church at Florence was, therefore, hung uith black, 
and on Saturday, 25th November, two hours after 
sunset, the body was taken to the church in a hearse 
surrounded with torches. The deceased, clad in his 
priefUy robes, lay in Aate, surrounded by lighted 
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candles, on the morning of the following day. During 
the morning, an extraordinary number of people of all 
classes ^Ireamed to the church. Right up to mid-day, 
mass was said continually at all the altars. The 
funeral service was celebrated with pomp by the 
clergy attached to the parish. The crowd was 
prodigious, and, although no doubt the majority 
were animated by curiosity, there were many who were 
really inspired by the deeped respedl. Among other 
proofs of this muff be mentioned the remarkable 
condudl of the Bishop of Comacchio. This prelate, 
renowned equally for his piety and his enlightenment, 
the same who recently entered Rome barefoot at the 
head of a large part of his clergy, came to the church 
in Florence, and, kneeling down by the catafalque, 
said in a voice loud enough to be heard, that “ he had 
not come with the obje(5I of praying for the soul of the 
departed, but to beg for the intercession of this liberal 
and jufl man, whom he looked upon as one of the 
eledi and a martyr.” Many others appeared to have 
the same thoughts, but did not dare to proclaim them 
so openly. In relating this occurrence, my only aim 
is to prove the high efleem inspired by the virtues of 
Ricci, and the homage paid to them. 

Towards mid-day, the church was closed and the 
body carried to the sacriffy where no one entered. 
Towards midnight it was taken to the Church of the 
Jesuits, where everything was ready for the inter- 
ment. The President of the house said the prayers 
of the Church over the body, which was then put 
in the coffin and placed beside his predecessors, 
Centurioni and Visconti. A band of parchment was 
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fixed to the coffin, bearing his name, age, the date and 
place of his death, and the number of years during 
which he had been general of his Order. 

Such was the end of this eighteenth and la^l general 
of the Jesuits. Some time before his death, he took 
the precaution to draw up and sign with his hand a 
declaration containing his own apology and that of his 
Society, fearing that his laft illness might prevent him 
from doing so orally. He entru^ed this declaration 
to one of the soldiers of the Chateau on whose fidelity 
he thought he could rely. The original of this docu- 
ment is carefully preserved : an Italian copy was made, 
which was used for the French and English trans- 
lators. There can be no doubt of the authenticity 
of this declaration, for the writing and signature of 
Ricci, otherwise quite well known, may be compared 
with those of his letters, of which several ^ill exiH. 

Profession of Lorenzo Ricci 
The' uncertainty of the moment at which it will 
please omnipotent God to call me to Himself and the 
certainty that that moment is not far distant (having 
regard to my age, and the multitude, duration and 
weight of my sufferings) warn me to fulfil beforehand 
a duty which I consider to be indispensable. This 
precaution is all the more necessary in that it may 
happen that my lafl illness will not leave me the 
opportunity to do so at the moment of my death. 

“ Therefore, regarding mj’self at this in^bnt as 
about to appear before the tribunal of infallible truth 
and juftice, which is the tribunal of God, after long 
and ripe rcfIe(51ion, and having humbly prayed my 
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awful but compassionate Judge and Saviour not to 
allow me, above all in this the la ft adt of mj life, 
to be carried away or influenced by hatred or any other 
feeling of resentment in heart or soul, or by any other 
reprehensible aim or motive, I believe it to be my 
duty to pay homage to truth and innocence. I 
make, therefore, the two following declarations and 
professions. 

“ Firmly, I declare and profess that the Society of 
Jesus, now deftroyed, has never given any reason for 
its suppression. I declare and proteft this with the 
moral certainty which a well-informed superior has 
of what passes in his Order. 

“ Secondly, I declare and profess that I have not 
given the slighteft pretext for my personal imprison- 
ment. I declare and profess this with the perfeft 
certainty and clearness which each man possesses from 
his knowledge of his own adlions. I have no other 
motive in making this second profession than that I 
believe it to be necessary for the reputation of the 
Society of Jesus, of which I was general. 

“ But it is not my intention that, as a consequence 
of these two professions, any of those who brought 
these misfortunes on the Society and myself should be 
found guilty before God ; I shall religiously abstain 
from passing any such judgments. The aims of the soul 
of man and the affedlions of his heart are known of 
God. He alone sees the errors of the human mind, and 
discerns to what extent they are excusable ; He alone 
penetrates the reasons which govern the aftions of 
men and the spirit in which they adf, the affections and 
inclinations of the heart which accompany the aCfion 
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and on which its right or ivrong depends. Therefore 
I leave all judgment to Him ‘ who shall try the works 
of men and search out their counsels.’ (Book of 
Wisdom, VI, 3.) 

“And, not to fail in my duty as a Chriflian, I 
declare that, with divine aid, I have always pardoned 
and pardon sincerely in this hour all those who have 
persecuted me, firmly through their persecution of 
the Society of Jesus and the harsh treatment they have 
inflicted on individuals formerly under my authority, 
and secondly by the suppression and deilruCHon of the 
Order, and by my imprisonment which soon followed 
tvith all the sufferings that it entailed, and by the 
injuries to my reputation ; these are faCts known to the 
whole world. I pray God, out of His pure goodness 
and the infinite merits of Jesus ChrifI, His Son, firllly 
to pardon my innumerable sins, and secondly to pardon 
the authors and inllrumems of the troubles which I 
myself have endured, and' the sufferings I have shared 
trith the body whose chief I was ; and I desire to die 
with this prayer and these sentiments in my heart. 

“ Finally I beg and pray all those into whose hands 
this declaration and profession may fall, to give to it all 
possible publicity, I ask that this requefl be granted 
by all the rights of human benevolence, juftice and 
Chriflian charity, A claim based upon such rights 
muff persuade all persons to satisfy this my uish 
and ardent desire. 

“ Signed, Lorenzo Ricci.” 
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C 

EXTRACT FROM AN ARTICLE BY M. de 
MEILHAN ON THE DUC de CHOISEUL^ 

The Due de Choiseul was known in youth as the Comte 
de Stainvillc ; he had long enjoyed a certain fame 
in society for his wit, his light touch and his gaiety. 
His talent for persiflage and certain annoying incidents 
credited to him, which, however, were the result of 
mischief rather than malice, gave rise to the false 
impression that Gresset had him in mind when writing 
his comedy, MechanU He was very successful with 
women, although there was nothing alluring in his 
appearance. He was rather short, had almost red hair 
and a face which might be called ugly ; but it was 
animated by the expression of his eyes, and his noble, 
polished and sometimes audacious manners gave a 
charadler of diftindtion to his whole personality and 
concealed his defedls. 

By some incautious remarks he had incurred the 
hatred of Madame de Pompadour, and he boated of 
it. He called himself “ le Chevalier de Maurepas 
to mark the fadl that he was second on the lift of the 

* This extradi: also forms part of the Milanges d'hiSloire et de 
liiihature. (B.) 

® M. de Maurepas was dismissed from office and exiled by the 
influence of Madame de Pompadour. (Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 
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miflress’s aversiona. He soon felt, hou’cver, that 
the enmity of so powerful a woman was a bar to all 
advancement, and an unforeseen occurrence provided 
him with an opportunity of wiping out his offences. A 

young woman, the Comtesse de C *, had juft 

appeared at Court. She was charmingly pretty, and 
her coquetry was equal to her charms. She set her 
cap at the King, who was not un\villing. Though 
naturally timid, he was emboldened by the advances 
of the Comtesse de C , and made her a declar- 

ation by letter. She was uncertain how to reply. As 
she aspired to be the King’s acknowledged miflress, 
as the miflrcsses of Louis XIV had been, she wished 
neither to yield too easily, nor to hint at too great 
obstacles. The Comte de Stainville seemed to be the 
man moA fitted to advise her in so delicate a matter, 
so she begged him to come to see her, confided the 
situation to him, showed him the King’s letter, and 
asked him to suggeft a reply. 

M. de Stainville asked to be allowed to refleft over 
the matter until the ne.xt day, and took the letter Mth 
him. No sooner was it in his hands than he went to 
see Madame de Pompadour. On being admitted, he 
began by confessing that, having had cause for dis- 
satisfaction, he had spoken about her in a way that 
mufl have offended her ; but that he had not come to 
juflify himself or to feign sentiments which perhaps he 
did not feel. It was possible to respeCt people mthout 
having any affeClion for them, and he was convinced 
that her advice was useful to the King, and that she 

* Madame de Chohcul*Romanct, a niece of Madame d’Efifade*. 
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had the good of the State at heart. These con- 
siderations had urged him to disclose to her a plot 
now hatching again her, which it was desirable to 
fru^rate immediately. Then he showed her the 
King’s letter, and did not conceal the fadi that it would 
be a great blow to see a woman to whom he was 
related by marriage acquire an influence, the misuse 
of which would be a disgrace to her family. Madame 
de Pompadour passed from a^onishment to fear, and 
then to admiration of so generous a charadfer ; what 
magnanimity was being displayed before her eyes by a 
man whom up to that moment she had mi^akenly 
hated. They combined to devise means to make the 

Comtesse de C ’s plans miscarry. Madame de 

Pompadour lavished expressions of elleem and grati- 
tude on M. de Stainville, while he said several times 
that he did not make any claim on her gratitude, and 
that he had no right to efteem, his objedl having been 
entirely the King’s peace of mind and the good of the 
State. M. de Stainville did not afterwards pay court 
to Madame de Pompadour, but he presented himself 
for supper with the King and was named, which had 
not happened to him for a long time.^ 

From that moment the Comte de Stainville was 
under the protedlion of Madame de Pompadour, and 
was appointed Ambassador firft at Rome and then at 
Vienna ; but dillance did not prevent him from 

^ It mil ft, however, be Abated that everyone who knew how proud 
M. de Choiseul was, will be inclined to believe tliat he was horrified 

at the idea of seeing the Comtesse de C openly the King’s 

miftress, and that this fear may have influenced his attitude to 
Madame de Pompadour. (Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 
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cultivating her friendship. In 1758, wearied of the 
Abbd de Bernis, she permitted him to be exiled, and 
recalled the Comte de Stainville from Vienna to 
succeed him as Miniller for Foreign Affairs. On 
becoming miniffer he was created a duke and peer.* 
His ascendancy over the favourite could not but 
increase his influence. He had his cousin the Comte 
de Choiseul made a miniHer and Secretary of State, 
and some time afterwards had him created duke and 
peer under the title of Due dc Praslin,’ M. de 
Choiseul was not content with one department : on 
the death of Marechal de Belle-Isle, in January, 1761, 
he obtained the War Office and added to it the 
Admiralty, handing over the Foreign Affairs to his 
cousin. Afterwards, he resumed the Foreign Affairs, and 
handed over the Navy to M. de Praslin. He was made 
colonel-general of the Swiss Guards, Governor of 
Touraine and Grand-Bailiff of Haguenau. The 
combination of these various poAs gave him a revenue 
of seven hundred thousand livres at leaA, and, if 
the property of his wife be included, he muA have 
enjoyed an income of a million livres. But this sum 
did not suffice for his enormous expenditure of all 
kinds. 

The Due de Choiseul was skilful enough to maintain 
himself in all his magnificence after the death of 
Madame de Pompadour ; and his position might have 
long been secure, if he had condescended to show the 
smalleA consideration for Madame du Barr>'. But he 
thought himself Arong enough to fight the influence of 

* fn 1759. (B.) 

* In Odlober, 1762, at time of the peace xvith England. (B.) 
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]f this class, and was dismissed/ As his 
a mi ress December, 1770, at the moment 

own a ^^^'■liaments were threatened with deftrudlion, 
wient e there was agreement in 

t e ^pu 1C opinion between them and M. de 
^ntiments opposed Madame du 

loiseu , principles. Thus the Due de Choiseul 
arry on mo of the magifirates and their man^ 

ecame t Cpor twenty-four hours, the streets were 
partisans, 

carriages which flocked to 
oc e y ^ arrival at his caffle at Chanteloup, 
V /c was to be spent, there was a ^ream thither 

w ere 11s exi^^ diflinguished courtiers.* All classes of 
of all the tried to outvie each other in mani- 

arisian soc attachment to the fallen minifler. This 
festations oFormed a regular opposition party, eager to 
enthusiasm Choiseul and to decry the Court, 

exalt the Djg^janing of the new reign, it was expedfed 
At the be^^i^ 2)^ made Prime Minister. It was 
that he wa^ Queen, whose marriage he had 

thought th<j^2^ influence to re-effablish him ; 

arranged, w^^ngs againdt M. de Choiseul which he had 

but the wari^2s infancy, had given Louis XVI a marked 
heard since 1 

lew was inftrudled to say to the Due de Choiseul that 
^ A man I Idrry “ desired to live in friendly relations with him, and 
Madame du Baivilling to approach her, she would meet him half way.” 
thatif he were ^ dame du Barry’s own words. The mediator pointed 
These were Mabress had sometimes driven a minister out, while no 
out that a mi^V^er driven a mistress out ; but M. de Choiseul’s reso- 
minifters had e^keable. (Note by Mr. Craufurd.) 
lution was tinsh^^j. Boufflers in a song said gaily of this stream : 

^ The Chevaj fallut qu’on le rappelat 
Hour que Paris se repeuplat. 

P[" recalled, for Paris to be re-peopled.) (B.) 
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dislike for him He only obtained permission to 
return to Pans, \vhere the society about him, made up 
of men and women of djilinguished birth or repute 
in the world, magistrates, men of letters and mal- 
contents, formed a large and imposing party. He died 
in May, 1785, and his party was scattered , but this 
crowd of people accuStomed to censure the Court and 
the ministers, continued to concern themselves with 
and find fault tvith the actions of the Government 

I tviU not expatiate on the charafter and aftions 
of the Due de Choiseul, I will merely say briefly 
that, in spite of abilities made to shine in society, a noble 
and generous soul, and certain great qualities in his 
capacity as mmiSler, as a Statesman he fell short of the 
general expectations formed of him His memoirs, 
printed since his death, leave no doubt on this point ’ 
The luck t\hich so often favoured the Duke willed also 
that his disgrace should coincide mth the fall of the 
Parliaments soon after the installation of Madame du 
Barry , eighteen months before, the public would have 
applauded his dismissal, and seen in him onl) an indolent 
and spendthrift minister 

There is, however, one \ery curious fa£t, which 
proves how difficult it is to form a juSt eStimate of 
those in high places the Due de Choiseul, so extrava- 
gant in his personal expenditure, was the mmiSter 
who made the greateSt economies in State expendi- 
ture since Sully He abolished twenty millions of 
annual subsidies granted by an old and absurd abuse 

* The alleged Mfr-ttrfs due ie Choxirjl coniift mereljofdoeu 
mentj iclefled at random from hii papen M de MedJjan etidentl/ 
didnotknowthcM l///R0fr//stncehequotesthem3iaoauthorit}r (B) 
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to various European princes and powers, and he 
succeeded in carrTing through this reform without 
losing a single ally. Thus, taking everything into 
account, he saved two hundred and fifty millions 
during the eleven years of his miniftry, which 
more than makes up for the gratuities and pensions, 
sometimes granted for insufficient reasons, which his 
natural generosity extradled from him. 

(We think we ought to add to the foregoing article 
the following anecdote related to the second editor, 
Mr. Craufurd, by M. de Meilhan himself. It is 
given in M. de Meilhan’s own words.) 

“ One day as I was walking in the Luxembourg, 
M. N. came up to me. After a few minutes conver- 
sation on indifferent matters, he said to me : ‘ You 
like M. de Choiseul, and would consequently be glad 
to do him a great service ? ’ I agreed. ^ Well, look 
here,’ he said, ‘ I will supply you with the means, 
if you like, but only on condition that my name is not 
to be mentioned under any circum^ances.’ I gave 
him my promise, adding : ‘ You do not like M. de 
Choiseul ; how comes it that you are so eager to serve 
him ? ’ ^ The matter is quite simple,’ he said. ‘ I 

do not like him, but I like M. de la V. much less, and 
he will perhaps be dismissed for ever if you are able 
to make use of the confidence I am going to give you. 

I am intimately acquainted with the old Abbe de 
Broglie, who has been on terms of friendship with the 
King since his childhood, and is permitted to write 
to him and receives replies. He and his nephews 
are at the head of the anti-Choiseul cabal, and they 
think that I belong to the same party. I had dinner 
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to-day with the Abbe, his nephews, M. de Boynes, 
and some other adherents of theirs. After dinner, he 
read us a letter he received from the King yefler- 
day, and the reply he sent this morning, which he 
rightly thinks likely to determine the King to dismiss 
M. de Choiseul. I applauded his reply, declaring 
that I was completely persuaded of its success, that 

is, of the ruin of the Choiseuls, and then asked to read 

it. You know that I have a good memory, and you 
will not be surprised to hear that I remember it word 
for word. I live quite near here, if you come with 
me, I will diftate it to you.’ 

I went with him and he dilated the letter to me. 
It was mo^t cunningly composed, but contained a 
sentence which might compromise the Due de la 
V with the King, and should have been particu- 

larly encouraging to the Due de Choiseul. This was 
one remarkable phrase in it : * The Due de Choiseul 
(said the Abbe) is in close alliance with the Parliament 
againfk Your Majcffy; if he can once be discredited 
with this body, he loses his ascendency over the public. 
He is an Antaeus, who, when forcibly lifted from the 
earth, loses his Arcngth, but recovers it when he 
touches earth again.’ This alliance of the Due de 
Choiseul with the Parliament was a myth, but it 
was believed, especially by the King. Chancellor 
Maupcou used it four years later to ruin M. dc 
Choiseul, and succeeded. The letter had a queer 
ending: ‘I kiss,’ said the Abbe, ‘your little royal 
paw.* 

“ I thanked M. N., and that evening took the letter 
to the Duchesse de Gramont. She was all the more 
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sensible of its importance, because she knew that the 
King had for several days been showing some coldness 
towards her brother, and that he had been hearing 
from all sides that he was going to be dismissed. She 
assured me of her own and her brother’s gratitude, but 
I begged her not to say that she had had the letter from 
me. ‘ I promised on my word of honour,’ said I, ‘ not 
to divulge from whom I received it nor the curious 
chance that brought it into my possession. The 
silence I am obliged to preserve will make your brother 
think that I have connedfions in the enemy camp, that 
I have, in the vulgar phrase, a finger in every pie. The 
result of a proof of zeal, to which I attach no value 
but its success, would be to arouse suspicion of me in 
M. de Choiseul’s mind.’ She promised to keep the 
secret, and gave me her word that she would make a 
copy of the letter to send to Versailles the next day, and 
would return to me the one in my handwriting. 

“ As I pondered over the affair that night, I thought 
of a means of turning the Abbe’s indiscretion to the 
greatest advantage and discrediting him completely. 
As a result, I wrote next day to the Duchesse de 
Gramont to the effedf that my regard for her and M. de 
Choiseul had made me think deeply over the letter of 
theAbbede Broglie and on the position of affairs and 
the rumours that were current ; and that it had 
occurred to me that M. de Choiseul, at the close of the 
next Council, should make the Controller General, 
I’Averdy, say to the King before all the ministers that 
the rumours floating about were making the public 
believe that he was dissatisfied with the services of 
M. de Choiseul, which was having a bad influence on 
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public business. The King, I said, would not fail to 
reply that rumours of this kind mu^ be treated with 
contempt. Then M. de Choiseul mufl interv’ene, and 
say that he would never have thought of mentioning 
them, but for the faft that the King himself believed 
in them, as was shown by letters written by him to the 
Abbe de Broglie and the Abba’s replies, especially the 
one sent to His Majefly two days before, which con- 
tained the mofl odious allegations againR himself, the 
Due de Praslin and M. de PAverdy. Then it would be 
opportune to beg His Majefly to be so good as to give 
an explanation, because, if their sen’ices were no longer 
agreeable to him, they were ready to resign. If, on 
the contrary, he believed their work and their zeal in 
his service to be useful, they humbly begged him for 
the public good, which was jeopardised by the uncer- 
tainty over what was to happen, to give them this 
flattering assurance. The King, who was easily em- 
barrassed, and would be ashamed of the indiscretion of 
the Abbe de Broglie, would be certain to say that he 
was quite satisfied with their services. 

M. de Choiseul followed my advice literally. The 
King said that the Abbe was a chattering old fool, and 
that he was quite satisfied with his miniAers. I 
learned of ^vhac happened at the Council, mthout 
boafling of having played any part in it, and M. de 
Choiseul treated me as usual, and said nothing relating 
to this affair. 

He was exiled some years after, and I visited him at 
Chanicloup. It was his cullom, when cards were over 
after supper, to tell florics and anecdotes of his minifliy 
and of the intrigues of his time. Men and women 
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gathered round him, and listened with the greatest 
intere^. One evening he happened to mention the 
Abbe de Broglie, and told the ^ory of the letter of 
which I have juft spoken. “ It is,” said he, “ a queer 
document ; I will look for it and show it to you,” 
With these words he turned to go to his room, but as 
he passed me, he ftopped and said : “ There is no need 
for me to go to look for the letter ; here is someone who 
knows the whole affair better than 1.” I then took up 
the tale and disclosed the contents of the letter word 
for word. 
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D 

ON THE DAUPHIN, SON OF LOUIS XV 

(This article is taken in part from a work by 
M. de Meilhan.) 

This prince was naturally intelligent ; he expressed 
himself with ease, and, when animated, with eloquence. 

By his firil wife, an Infanta of Spain, he had no 
children. He married for the second time, in February 
1747, Marie-Jos 4 phine of Saxony, whom he tenderly 
loved, Thencefonvard, his intcrefl was centered in 
his hearth. All those who thought they had any 
grievance againfl the Court, attached themselves to 
the Dauphin ; the religious party ha^Iened to capture 
him, and thus, quite undesigncdly and even unwittingly, 
the Dauphin found himself at the head of a party of 
disaffected persons, who proclaimed him to be the 
guardian of morals and the zealous defender of religion. 
The King, seeing in his son tendencies which seemed 
bound to alienate him, treated him with coldness ; and 
the Dauphin spent twenty years of his life \rithout 
seeing the King, except for a few moments in the rdic 
of courtier. One curious feature in the relations 
betweenfathcrand son wasobserved : thclattcrdid not 
call the King either StW or Father ; by the use of peri- 
phrases he found a way of avoiding any designation, 
and replied to the King briefly and with an air of 
embarrassment. The Dauphin shut himself up in hjs 
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apartments and devoted himself to reading ; he also 
held conversations with a few learned men. But his 
well-known repugnance for the so-called 'philosofhes 
did not permit of access to him for many people of out- 
handing merit. The Bishop of Verdun, Nicolai, Comte, 
afterwards Marechal, du Muy, both men of wit and 
learning, the Abbe de Saint- Cyr a learned man, but 
super hitious and unenlightened, together with the 
Due de la Vauguyon, formed the Dauphin’s circle. 
The prince had acquired some knowledge, and in him 
it was combined with virtuous principles, which had 
no passions to contend with. 

In his early youth, he had liked to sing psalms, 
because he had a strong bass voice voice of wide range. 
He used for fun to imitate the basses of the King’s 
Chapel ; and those who happened to hear him reported 
that he was a regular bigot, who did nothing but sing 
vespers. This impression remained fixed in the public 
mind, but, even though the Dauphin was religious, 
he was in no way intolerant, as the following anecdote, 
chosen from many others, will prove. He had shown 
favour to a young man with a reputation for wit and 
learning, and used to converse with him occasionally. 
One day he said to him : “ Do you know, M. de 
Silhouette’' ? ” The young man replied that he 
knew him bv reputation and from his books. “ He 
alleges,” added the Dauphin, “ that, if you are 
thoroughly acquainted with natural law, you can 
easily deduce from it the whole of civil law.” The 
young man, wishing to shine at all cofts, replied that 

* M, de Silhouette had juft retired from the Controller-General- 
ship of France. (B.) 
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there was no natural law but that of force, and that 
civil law was purely conventional. “ And religion i ** 
asked the Dauphin. “ All the religions arc alike in the 
excellence of their ethical system, and consequently 
that proves nothing for any of them.” He had no 
sooner uttered these words than he perceived that he 
had been imprudent, and said no more. ** Well,” 
interposed the Dauphin, “ you say no more and I sec 
why. You have been told that I am very religious, 
and you think you have scandalised me. It is true that 
you have been very bold ; but try to maintain your 
thesis,” he added laughing, “ and I will maintain mine.” 

One day the Dauphin was leaning on the great bal- 
cony of the Chateau de Bellevue, gazing towards Paris, 
when a man, with whom he was on familiar terms, came 
up to him and said : His Highness has a very pensive 
look.” ” I was dreaming,” replied the prince, of the 
joy a sovereign mufk feci at making so many people 
happy.” 

In the course of a conversation udth Mar^chal dc 
Richelieu, he said : ” Marshal, you have the reputa- 
tion of dratving portraits very well, draw mine.” The 
Marshal begged to be excused but the Dauphin urged 
him so warily that he had to yield. “ I shall obey 
you,” said the Marshal, “ but I am a truthful man and 
something may escape me which udll displease you.” 
” I shall not be angrj',” said the Dauphin ; to which 
the Marshal retorted, ” Princes are like cats who show 
a velvet paw, but the claw is underneath and soon 
appears.” The Dauphin pressed him further and the 
Marshal said : “ Since Your Highness commands, here 
is your portrait. Ulicn I sec Your Highness, I think 
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I am in the ftore-room of the Opera House.” The 
prince laughed, and the Marshal went on : “ In the 
ftore-room of the Opera House, you see the co^umes 
of a high priefir, a warrior, a philosopher. Harlequin and 
a shepherd, and they are all to be found in Your High- 
ness.” Although this comparison depidfed the sup- 
posed indecision of the Dauphin’s ideas, and presented 
liim in a very unflattering light, he was not offended 
and went on joking. 

The Dauphin seemed weary of his position ; he had 
no influence, and did nothing to acquire it, and he had 
none of the tadtes which drive away ennui by providing 
pleasant didtradtions. The King was dlill young and 
might live for a long time, and these would be so many 
dull years for the Dauphin. A didladte for life took 
possession of liim, and perhaps helped to shorten his 
days. I shall go into the subjedf of his death in some 
detail, because part of Europe believed that he was 
poisoned. 

The Dauphin, gloomy and bored and without energy 
to seek for didtradtion, fell into a dtate of melancholy, 
which had a bad effedt on his health. At the same 
time, an eruption appeared under his nose, and, in his 
efforts to make it disappear, he surreptitiously used a 
quack drug. The Dauphiness learned of this, and, 
as she knew the danger of it, she took possession of the 
drug, and threw it away. The Dauphin was angry, 
sent for a fresh supply of the same drug, and went on 
using it. The eruption disappeared, but the humour 
passed into the blood and attacked the cheif. Soon 
afterwards, he began to cough, but his melancholy 
made him rejedf all advice. 
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In this flate,he set out for Compiegne in July, 1765. 
The Dauphin’s regiment of dragoons tvas there, and the 
Dauphin was zealous in directing its manceuvres both 
on foot and horseback. One day, after getting heated, 
he was present at foot manoeuvres in a very damp 
meadow ; he got his feet wet, and, as a meeting of the 
Council was imminent, he drove to it tvithout taking 
time to change his underlinen and his shoes. Next 
day, he had a severe cold, and took no pains to cure it, 
but continued to expose himself intemperatcly to 
fatigue, heat and cold for the whole time his regiment 
remained at Compiegne. On his return to Versailles 
his chefl was affeded ; the King in^trudied his chief 
physician, Senac,* with whom the Dauphin was on 
friendly terms, to see him and speak to him of his 
health and the necessity of regular treatment. The 
Dauphin said to him ; “ I shall always be very glad to 
see you, to talk about literature and hiilory, but my 
apartments wU be closed to you, if you speak of my 
health.” The dodlor insi^fed and the Dauphin sharply 
told him to go. The penetration of his syftem by the 
eruptive humour, and the negledled cold increasingly 
affe< 51 cd his cheff. The King was alarmed, and ordered 
his chief physician to speak to his son once more. The 
latter, remembering the Dauphin’s orders, pretended 
to address himself to a figure on the tapeflry, and began 
to prcdidl the possible results of a ncgledlcd chefl. 
The Dauphin said : “ I have forbidden you to speak 
of my health.” I am speaking to Alexander,” said 
S 6 nsc. The Dauphin laughed at this trick, ivhich 
affc^ion inspired, and Scnac ended by saying that in 

* Fadicr of M. de Mcilhan. (B.) 
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two months it would be too late and Alexander would 
die. The Court went to Fontainebleau in Odtober, 
1765, and the disease had made such brides that soon 
there was no hope.^ The Dauphin, seeing that death 
was near, submitted to all the remedies suggested ; but 
it was too late, and, on 20th of December, he died in 
the same manner as aU who have the same form of 
disease, and by the same ftages. Finally, the opening 
of his body proved beyond queftion that he died of an 
ulcer of the lungs. 

A trustworthy witness, who was in a position to 
observe these events closely, assured me that he “ often 
saw the prince while he was ill, and heard the conjec- 
tures of the dodtors and watched the progress of the 
disease ; and that there could not be a calumny, not 
only more false but even more absurd, than the impu- 
tation that the Due de Choiseul had had him poisoned.” 
The rumour, however, spread very widely, and it is 
even alleged that this vexatious notion was the cause of 
the estrangement between Louis XVI and the minister, 
an estrangement which had no other origin than a 

^ The following details are given in Colic’s Meinoires : “ When the 
Dauphin became convinced that his illness was fatal, he thought only 
of the services he might render to those he loved. He had a company 
given to a page he was fond of ; and,, because M. de Choiseul had put 
it off several times, he sent for him and said : ‘ Sir, I desire that this 
young man should have his position while I am ftill alive ; he would 
soon be forgotten after my death.’ 

“ After he took to his bed, he said nothing but kindly things to 
those about him, even to his humbleft servants ; Marechal de 
Richelieu praised him for the heroic courage with which he forgot 
himself and thought only of others. The virtuous prince replied, 

‘ Ah, Marshal, should I not express my moft heartfelt gratitude to all 
who care for me, and so deserve the regret they feel at losing me ? ’ 

(B.) 
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conversation in Avhich M. de Choiseul showed a lack of 
rcspeft for the Dauphin. Louis XVI said one day of 
M. de Choiseul : “ I owe it to the memory of my 
father, never to let my person be approached by a man 
who failed him, and who insolently proclaimed himself 
the enemy of the son of his King.” 

The Dauphin took the Due de Bourgogne for his 
model, and, as he was guided by the moff praiseworthy 
intentions, it is thought that he would have made 
fundamental changes in theGovernment. It is thought 
also thatthe prince, when invefied with supremepower, 
would have felt the necessity of continual and conAant 
progress. The religious party, owing to the habit of 
liAening to them he had acquired, would perhaps have 
had a certain ascendancy over him ; but affairs and 
events would doubtless have brought him into con- 
taft with men of enlightenment ; and his natural sense 
of juflice and his kindness of charadler would have 
made him indulgent to men carried away by intellec- 
tual error. His reply to the young man related above 
would seem to give grounds for this opinion. 

^ necdote of the Dauphiness., the Mother of Louis XV 1 

A little while after I arrived in Brittany, I received 
from the Comtesse de .... ,who was attached 
to the household of the Dauphiness, a letter in which 
this royal lady was portrayed in a very unfavourable 
light. I was amazed at recching by pofi a letter con- 
taining such rash utterances, and I was careful not to 
answer. Four or five months later, when I returned 
to Paris, I spoke to Madame de .... about her 
imprudent letter and she gave me this explanation: — 
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After the death of the Dauphin,” she said, “it 
was feared that the Dauphiness would gain an influence 
over the King, who seemed touched bp her profound 
sorrow.” It was desirable to make the King acquainted 
with the ambitions of the Dauphiness, but to succeed 
in doing so was the mo^f diflicult thing possible. “ It 
occurred to me,” added Madame de . . . .“that 
pour letters would be opened and their contents shown 
to the King. Accordinglp, I arranged with M. de 
Choiseul to give pou in a letter the information about 
the Dauphiness which I wished to convep to the King. 
I thought that this information, if written in confidence 
bp one who was near her, would have more effedf on the 
King than anp diredf remarks we might venture to 
make. I was corredf in mp surmises up to a certain 
point ; the King, who was shown an extraft from mp 
letter, passed it on to M. de Choiseul ; but, from all 
appearances, he put no faith in mp confidences, for he 
wrote under the extradf in his own hand : ‘ This is a 
malicious woman.’ ” 

I begged Madame de .... to choose another 
confidant if the need arose again, because her letter 
might have involved me in embarrassment, and because 
I had long been haunted bp a fear of being interrogated 
over this correspondence. 

Five months elapsed, and I believed I had nothing 
more to fear ; but one dap the Marquis de Saint-M . . . 
came up to me and said : “ I am intruded bp the 
Dauphiness to speak to pou on a verp serious matter, 
about which she is deeplp concerned. She knows that 
pou received a letter in which she was slandered, and 
she claims to see that letter, or at lea ft to learn its exadt 
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contents. You know Her Royal Highness : she is 
extremely determined, andyou should not hesitate about 
satisfying her.’^ 

I considered while Marquis dc Saint-M .... 
was speaking. It seemed clear that her Royal Highness 
had only a vague idea of the letter which had been 
written to me, and I arranged ray reply accordingly. 
“ I might,** I said, “ reply that I burn my letters, but I 
will be candid \vith you and confess that I have all the 

letters written to me by Madame de 

There is some foundation for what Her Royal Highness 
says, but the contents of the letter are far from being so 
serious. I will show it to you to-morrow, and you can 
give her a faithful account of it.** 

He agreed to come to see me at ten o’clock next 
morning, and I hastened home to re-read Madame de 
. . . . *s letter. After consideration of its con- 
tents, I thought it would be possible to put the Marquis 
de Saint-M . . . .off the scent, by re-cafting the 
letter, allowing some of the charges to iland, but alter- 
ing the tone so that it would be plain that the witer 
was not attaching any credit to what she was relating. 

I despatched a courier immediately to Madame de 
. . . . , who was at Versailles. After acquainting 
her with what had passed between M. de Saint-M . . 
and mpelf, I urged her to write me at once two or 
three letters \vith the date of the period of my ilay in 
Brittany, and to include in them some of the charges 
she had made again A the Dauphincss, with the correc- 
tives of which I have spoken. The danger was greater 
for her than for me ; so she proceeded at once to write 
the letters very' cleverly turned on the lines I had 
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indicated. I received these letters at 5 a.m. the next 
morning, and I flung them pell-mell into a box among 
some other papers. 

The Marquis arrived punduall^ for his appointment, 
and I received him in bed, so as to appear unconcerned 
about a matter which seemed capable of ready explana- 
tion. I apologised to him for not being up to receive 
him, and then went to fetch the box. I pulled out 
several papers and letters^ which being in a flate of 
confusion and muddle, gave the impression that I had 
been in no hurry to look for the document concerned. 
After glancing at the dates of several letters, I finally, 
found the ones sent to me that morning and gave them 
to the Marquis to read. I begged him to give the mofl 
favourable colour to his report, if he found anything 
indiscreet and dangerous. He read the letters and was 
completely taken in. He promised to give a faithful 
account of them to Her Royal Highness, and we parted. 

But how could the Dauphiness have learned of the 
matter ? That was what Madame de . . . • 

could not imagine. M. de Choiseul had the so-called 
“ secret of the pofi,” that is to say that the King passed 
on to him the extradls brought to him by the pofl- 
mafter, but he had not mentioned Madame de . . .’s 
letter to anyone. The Poftmafter, accustomed to the 
most absolute discretion, had certainly said nothing. 
The myStery was explained after the death of the 
Dauphiness. One day, in the company of the Marquis 
de.Saint-M . . . , I spoke of the letter, and con- 

fessed the trick I had played to foil the enquiries of the 
Dauphiness. But when I expressed my surprise at the 
fa6t that she knew about the letter, he said : “ You do 
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not know, and M. de ChoiseuI liin^self was ignorant of 
the fa£^, that the King, after the Dauphin^s death, 
used to visit Her Royal Highness fairly often. Her 
apartments could be reached from his by a little Aair- 
case. Becoming accustomed to seeing her, he gradually 
came to feel confidence in her, and her influence, of 
which she made a myStcry, increased from day to day. 
When that letter in which she was so traduced was 
written to you, the King remarked to her : ‘ There’s 
a lady who has written some fine things about you to 

M. de * He gave the name of the lady, 

but no further detai/s. But he had said enough to 
waken lively curiosity in her, and, as soon as she learnt 
of your arrival, she commissioned me to see you and to 
learn from vou at any price the exaft contents of the 
letter.” 
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THE DUCHESSE DE GRAMONT 
(Article by M. de Meillian) * 

The Duchesse de Gramont remained at Remiremont 
tin she was twenty-eight, and naturally had not 
acquired in a chapter-house a true idea of the malice of 
men, the art of slander and the ease with which slanders 
are credited. She very soon gained a great ascendancy 
over the Due de Choiseul, her brother ; and those who 
judged others by themselves, knowing that she had no 
fortune, did not doubt but that she would be eager to 
engage in what was called “ affairs.” This showed a 
great ignorance of the Duchesse de Gramont, who had 
a mo^ lofty soul. M. de Choiseul had approved a 
contradf for fodder, and a rumour got about that the 
contradfors had given Madame de Gramont a hundred 
thousand crowns as a “ consideration.” She learned 
of this, sought her brother, and told him of the insult- 
ing charge with 'which people were trying to defame 
her. The Duke tried to calm her, but all his efforts 
were vain. She had no idea of formalities, and believ- 
ing, which was almost the case, that nothing was 
impossible for her brother, she asked him to break the 
contract. Her brother pointed out that it had been 
signed by the King. Uncompromising and head^rong, 
Madame de Gramont was undeterred by this obstacle 
and insi^ed. The Duke then urged in objeflion that 
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the means she wshed to employ to crush the slander 
would only serve to give it sub^ance, and wth a 
struggle she yielded to this reasoning. 

Some time after, M. de Lally, who had recently 
arrived from India, went to Fontainebleau, where the 
Court then was. The public fury, inflamed by the 
libels lavishly circulated by the many enemies of this 
unfortunate general, was then at its height. A ^or>' 
was spread that he had given valuable diamonds to the 
Duchesse de Gramont, and the assurance which con- 
sciousness of innocence gave to Lally was attributed to 
his certainty of her protc£lion. The Duchess, learning 
of this rumour, was indignant at being suspeftedof this 
infamous traffic in her brother's favours ; Lally’s 
enemies profited by these feelings, and persuaded her 
that so great a criminal should not be spared, and that 
her reputation and that of her brother would be com- 
promised for ever, if she did not show publicly that she 
took no interell in the guilty man. 

At the Council, it was proposed to arrest Lally ; the 
Due de ChoiseuI, from a weakness for his sifter, did not 
oppose ; but, on leaving the Council, he sent for the 
Comte d’Eflaing, who had served under M. de Lally in 
India, and said to him : “ Do you know that M. de 
Lally is to be arrefled and taken to the Baflillc ? 
M. de Eftaing undcrflood the significance of this, 
and set out for Paris, where he found Lally, told him 
of what he had jufl learned, and advised him to escape, 
at Icafl till the ftorm had blown over. Lally flcu*into 
a rage, refused to go or to hide, and twenty-four hours 
later he was arrcflcd. The part that Madame de 
Gramont might be said to have taken in the 
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unfortunate cata^rophe that befell Lally, was a mo^ 
bitter memor/ to her.* 

The Duchesse de Gramont, hy her circumspect 
conduct and far-sighted wisdom, combined with a 
certain Ct7le, certain manners, had, without exerting 
herself, gained a marked ascendancy in society. No 
one ever enjoyed greater consideration, and this was 
fully maintained after the death of her brother, which 
proves that it was independent of circum dances. She 
had a rare gift for explaining a case and presenting it in 
the moCt favourable light. During her brother’s 
ministry, she was able to justify her brother’s aClions 
and make the beCt of them, and, by her services and 
little attentions of the moCt gracious simplicity, to 


* One evening, when I was at the Duchesse de Gramont’s, the 
Marechale de Beauvau was also there. M. de Choiseul came in by a 
little door with a melancholy air, holding a paper in his hand. " What 
is tlie matter, brother ? ” asked the Duchess. “ This is the decree for 
Daily’s arreft, that I am taking to the King,” and he set about reading 
it. Then looking at me, he said : “ This comes within your compe- 
tence, sir, please read it and give us your opinion.” I read it, and when 
I came to the words “ Charged with and convidled of having betrayed 
the interefts of the King, the State and the Company,” I flopped in 
astonishment and indignation. “ Well,” said M. de Choiseul, “ go 
on.” “ It is unnecessary, your Grace, to go further to see that this 
decree is the moSl atrocious injustice. You can betray the intereStsof 
the King by excess of zeal, ignorance or inexperience. Such an 
equivocal phrase shows the embarrassment of the judges, who were 
unable to convidt him of treason. If they had had proof of that, they 
would have expressed themselves in positive terms. Everybody 
who smuggles a partridge or a bottle of wine, betrays the interests of 
the King, the State and those of the tax-farming company. He 
deserves death then according to the horrible provisions of this decree? 
My opinion made some impression. M. de Choiseul went up to the 
King and tried to softenhim ; buthe foundhim too Strongly prejudiced 
againSt the unfortunate Lally to obtain his pardon. (Note by M. de 
Meilhan.) 
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bring back to him adherents who had been alienated 
by the lightness of his charafler and words, tvhich 
were sometimes indiscreet. 

Her talk was engaging, her flyle simple and 
natural. She never made any pretensions to ivit; she 
was enclosed within the sphere of her family intercfls, 
and never tried to overflep these limits. Although, 
after her brother’s dismissal, she never went to Court, 
persons in high favour paid her zealous attention and 
were eager for her approval. No one was ever more 
faithful in friendship or more devoted to her, friends. 
People did not extol her intclledl nor quote her 
sayings ; but they turned to her for advice, and sverc 
flattered by her approbation and had the greateft 
confidence in her judgment. Her recognised ditcre- 
tion made her recipient of many important secrets, 
and no one in Paris was more thoroughly acquainted 
with the mofl intimate affairs of the Court. For 
thirty years her room was a centre where everything 
and everyone met, and no man of doubtful reputation 
was ever admitted. Her pride of charaGer did not 
fail in prison ; she displayed the greateft courage in 
dying and heroic devotion to her friend, the Dsehetre 
du Chatelet, When she was interrogated before the 
revolutionary tribunal, the drd rtot try to juftify 
herself. “ ft would be useless so speak of .myielf,” the 
said to the judges. “But I cove it to the truir- to ray 
that no charge can be laid agatnih Maca.-ne du Cl-itelet, 
who has never engaged in pncnc anan-t, ne-. er 
party spirit nor taken part i-n any tnt.ng-.e. inere 
have been people at i.onocent as me, nut none r r.ooe 
charaGer and v.-ay of life ntate merr. re-,-, open to 
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accusation or even suspicion.” Madame de Gramont 
had urged her friend to return to France, and her 
despairing self-reproach over her death, made her 
insensible to her own.^ 


* We may add to this account an instance whidi proves her ftrength 
of soul and loftiness of charadfer. Madame de Gramont was indifted 
before the tribunal of Fouquier-Timille. She was asked : “ Have you 
not sent money to emigres ? ” “I was going to say ‘ No,’ ” she replied, 
“ but my life is not worth a lie.” 
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F 

NOTE ON CARDINAL DE BERNIS' 

Cardinal de Berms is no longer svell knoivn personally 
His birth was much more dijlinguished than is 
commonly bchei’ed During my researches in the 
archives at Rome, I came across authentic documents, 
letters from Pope Innocent the Eleventh, which prove 
that, from the beginning of the twelfth century, his 
family, already illuftrions, possessed the Chateau of 
Gange, Jganttcum He was conneftcd with the 
grcatefl houses, the Montmorencys, etc , etc , and 
svas the third of his name svho had had the see of Albi 
In youth, he had ftudied more than was belies cd also 
During the whole of his life, with the exception 
perhaps of his lafl years, he enjoyed a peculiar and 
valuable advantage, that of being able to leep well on a 
very small allowance of sleep I can certify that, up to 
1786, he scarcely ever passed more than five hours in 
bed And let no one objedi that at Rome for many 
years he evidently made up liberally during the day 
for the sleep he did not talc at night The indubitable 
fadl IS that he did not sleep dunng the day except 
towards the end, when occupation and diftraflion 
failed him entirely. At the time when he had to 

' Thu intticftmg note IJ fromlh' hind of M Ia>m<nic dc Drunrt 
IrchbuhopofTouIoutc.iftenMrdsimmiflcr and liter Archtiifopc' 

Sen. and a cardinal The iluno»cnpt incljd ng thil citr.a. I! verm n 
entif'h m hiiowTi hand«TJting 
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folknv the negoiintion of the Treaty of Versailles, a 
neyotiaiinn which cope liim more work than is thought 
aiu! than is commonly slated, he used to pass the 
whole day at Court, every evening in company or even 
at cards (aliliough he had no liking for cards, and 
played only to baffle the espionage of the miniPers in 
pov.'cr. who did not like liim and had no idea what 
(•on{idences the King had made to him in this affair); 
then he worked all night. This lasl:cd for many 
months. Tht'Jad is certnin. 

On this point, it mu si be Pated that the Treaty 
of X'ersailles was not, as tvas thought, a mere result 
of the intrigues of Madame dc Pompadour. Hardly 
had the I’ence of 1748 been signed, when Maria 
'J'hcresa, who had conceived an involuntary* personal 
fancy for Louis X\’ (//;// :/ also certavi)^ planned 
and pursued the idea of a close alliance with Kim. 
'Flic .Marquis dc Puysieu.v, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign .Affairs, and afterwards MiniPer of State 
for a considerable period, as well as his friend and 
creature, the Comte dc Saint-Severin, treated as 
nonsense what ilic Minislcr of France at Vienna, 
immediately after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, wrote 
from time to time in his dispatches on this matter, 
and his repeated assurances of the ardent desire of 
Maria Theresa to form an alliance trith the King. 
The MiniPer in quePion was Blondel, uncle of my 
fa tiler, who, on his return from ALx-la-Chapelle, 
where he had been sent a little later, after M. de 
Saint-Severin had already done many foolish things, 
requeued the Marquis de Puysieux, as a personal 
favour, to put his uncle there. I know all this from 
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certain knowledge Cardinal de Bcrnis said to me 
afterwards of his own accord that he had discovered 
and recognised the whole of this correspondence, 
when he uis examining the archives of the MiniArv 
of Foreign Affairs in preparation for the Treaty of 
1756 

I may affirm that his advice would have been not to 
take this political ffep The King wished to form an 
alliance with Maria Theresa, and wanted the Cardinal 
to undertake the negotiations Then he desired to 
please the King, and it may be said, without bias, that 
he drew up very zvell a treaty, which was fundamentally 
very had, much more might be said on this laft 
point 

The Cardinal de Berms did everything himself 
His secretaries were never anything but copyfls, I 
can certify that , even the Abbe des Hatsses, his 
intimate friend, like them, was nothing but his copyill, 
m political affairs He allowed him to adl onl) in 
domeSlic affairs 

Even in the period when he abandoned himself 
most completely to pleasure and epicurean laziness, to 
good company and delightful verse making, he was 
conscious of the case with which he would make his 
career and his fortune as soon as he seriously wished to 
do so His class fellows at the seminarj, who after- 
wards became social friends, Montizct, Archbishop of 
Ljons, La Rochefoucauld, aftenvards a cardinal, and 
others whose names I forget, who attained to power, 
and that on the grand scale, long before him, some- 
times tried to urge him to think of making hts career, 
as the) had, and to take the ccdcsiaflical slate scriousl) 
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He replied, many times ; / do not know when 1 shall 
decide to Hart ; but what I do know is, that^ when I do 
decide and have hegun^ I shall overtake you. Which 
came true. 

He used to say that for long he had done nothing 
creditable, but that he had never done anything 
discreditable. 

Idis connedlion with Madame de Pompadour was not 
such ns is believed. He knew her slightly before she 
had been arranged with the King. I say arranged, 
and with good reason, for this love affair was conduced 
in a curious fashion. It was agreed and decided on, 
like a marriage bet^veen potentates, that she should 
be the King’s mistress months before the King took 
her. Cardinal de Bernis was almoff convinced that 
the King had not yet obtained anytliing when he set . 
out for the Army. When he set out, there was a 
discussion in the privy council (for this sort of affair) 
on what society the future mistress should be allowed 
during her lover’s absence, and on what persons, a few 
only, should be permitted to see her. The King 
personally wished that the Abbd de Bernis should be 
of her intimate circle ; and it was decided that it 
should be he who should see her moft. From this 
time dated the intimate and declared confidence of the 
King in the Abbe de Bernis. This intimate confidence 
never failed for a moment, not even when the King 
banished him. This was the source of it. Louis XV 
as is well known, used to spy on the correspondence 
of all those at Court and in place. Many of these had 
corresponded with the Abbe de Bernis for many years. 
The King had read all their letters, in which they had 
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inadvertently taken many liberties, said many impru- 
dent things. He had likewise read all the replies of 
the Abb4, and for six years, more or less, he had not 
found in any of his replies the leaft indiscreet or ill- 
considered phrase, not a single word which might give 
rise to suspicion of the slighted malice, the slighteft 
ill-nature, the slightell discontent, although he seemed 
to speak openly and with a frankness equal to his \vit. 
The Cardinal has told me this twenty times in private 
conversation, and he could not have had the leaff 
intereik in doing so. Besides he did not tell lies. 

Although Louis XV was particularly satisfied with 
his freceptorate of the Marquis during his campaign, 
and she was entirely satisfied with his dire(ffion, it was 
not till long aftenvards that the lovers decided that 
he should have a great career. 

Its beginning was the Ambassadorship at Venice, 
Machault and D’Argenson, who were afraid of him, 
took every means to wreck him. They asked him, as 
a proof of his talents, which they extolled enthusiafli- 
cally, and as a signal service to the State, to discover 
on his journey to Turin, and to send to the Court, a 
copy of the treaty which the King of Sardinia had 
jufl concluded with Spain tvith such secrecy that the 
French Ambassadors at Madrid and Turin had been 
unable to obtain any information about it. The Abbe 
dc Bernis scented the trap, and thought that it would 
be impossible to escape being labelled unskilful and 
maladroit or even very careless^ for how was it possible 
to discover a secret treaty at a Foreign Court, where 
he was only to remain for three days ? After reflefUng 
deeply on the matter for the whole of his journey, he 
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decided to aft in this way. He made use of a firft 
visit to the Miniftcr Osorio to gain his personal good- 
will. This was easy for him in view of his grace and 
charm in society and conversation. When he was 
certain of having pleased him, he said that his future 
fortune might depend on what he (Osorio) was willing 
to do for him. He then explained what an advantage 
he would enjoy over his rivals and enemies with the 
King and in the Councils, if he succeeded in carrying 
out the almoft impossible commission given to him 
on leaving France, namely to send to the French Court 
a copy of this treaty, so alarming on account of the 
myftery surrounding it. At the same time, he made 
the Miniftcr feel that, as the myftery could not be 
kept up for long, he had nothing to lose by putting an 
end to it a few days sooner. Osorio felt that there was 
truth in this, opened his drawer, and took out and 
handed him an exaft copy of the treaty. Thus, in 
three days he succeeded in supplying the information 
which had been wanted for several months. Machault 
and d’Argenson were outwitted, and, as they did not 
know how easily the success had been won, they could 
not contradift the praise which this unexpefted success 
gained for the negotiator from the Council, the 
Marquise de Pompadour, the King and the friends 
of the Abbe. 

At Venice, where his rivals had deliberately placed 
him, as being a blind alley compared with other 
embassies, the greateft luck continued to favour 
him. There the foreign minifters, reduced to each 
other’s society, unbuttoned more easily and more 
involuntarily. The Abbe formed a friendship with the 
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Spanish Ambassador (who had been a lover of the 
mistress at that time of the Prime MiniAer, la 
Ensenada) and gained from him early information 
about the progressive discredit of la Ensenada, The 
miRress wrote periodically to her former lover, and 
told liim of the proofs wWch the Prime Minifler was 
daily receiving of the disposition of the King towards 
him, secret proofs, which the Prime Miniflcr con- 
cealed with the greatcR care, and with such success that 
the French Ambassador — at that time the Due de 
Duras — ^kept sending assurances that la Ensenada was 
more firmly anchored than ever. The Abbe de Bernis, 
much better informed, wrote assurances to the con- 
trary in a kind of prophetic Arain. Gradually, he 
was in a position to predift the month, almofi the 
week, in which the downfall of the Prime MiniAcr 
would occur. Relying on the despatches of the Due 
de Duras, the miniAcrs at Vcnailles mocked at those 
of the Abbe, who, buried among his at Venice, 
was llupid and vain enough to believe himself to be 
better informed of what was happening behind the 
curtains of the King of Spain at Madrid than the moR 
clear-sighted miniRcrs at that Court itself. When 
his prophecy was fulfilled, you can imagine the amaze- 
ment of the Council. From that time, the Abbe 
was unanimously declared, even by his enemies, to be 
a man of really superior talent in negotiations, political 
acumen, etc. ^hese details are exad. 

The Abbe de Bernis reached the zenith of favour 
and efleem on account of a circumRancc which did 
infinite honour to his honcfly, his good heart and his 
true philosophy. I mean his condudl at the lime of the 
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attempt on Louis XV’s life, condudf didfated by what 
may moft juftly be called the sentiments of an ho7ieH^ 
gallant and, reasonable man^ which su Gained him when 
all the intriguers with their fundamental baseness 
suffered shipwreck disgracefully. 

The King was wounded and readily believed to be 
in danger. All the minivers of the moment, 
even the cleverest, or at lea ft those reputed 
to be so, either lo^ their heads or engaged in 
low intrigues, because their one aim was to keep their 
positions in case of a new event, or to profit by this 
to banish the miftress, originally their benefadress, 
ox compulsorily their idol. The Abbe de Bernis, reflefting 
on his position, felt that the indispensable condition 
for a happy life was not to keep his ministerial position 
(he was then what was called simply a Minider of 
State), much less to advance Still further on the road 
of ambition, honours and wealth, but rather to retain 
his own eSteem and not to dishonour himself before 
his own conscience even m re than in the eyes of 
hone St men who had known him perfeStly. So he 
said to himself that, on an occasion like this, he must 
forget completely what might in the event happen 
to him as minister, and think of nothing but dis- 
charging his duties to the wounded King, to the 
Dauphin, who had to watch over the State, to the 
King’s mistress, to whom he owed great obligations, 
and to the public welfare, which, as minister, was in 
his care. 

Consequently, the Abbe, by devoting himelf 
wholly to these various duties, and forgetting altogether 
what might be the result of intrigue, was the only man 
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whose brain was dear and free. He was the onl/ one 
who gave his benefaftress the advice of a faithful and 
loyal friend, and encouraged her to remain at Court 
till the King, to whom she owed everything, could 
make his wishes plain, at the risk of whatever might 
happen, a risk which the other minifters exaggerated 
in order to get rid of her in any case. He alone urged 
the Dauphin to call the Council without orders, and 
to ad in a manner worthy of himself, a thing which 
the other miniders would never have been bold 
enough to do. When the Council met, he alone 
dared to make proposals, which did not fail to be 
followed, since everyone took care to preface his assent 
by saying that nothing could be added to what tbr 
Ahhi had proposed and maintained to he the proper course. 
He alone thought of consoling and reassuring the 
family and the midress in turns. He was the only 
man who, as he was not concerned with mean intriguing 
or wth writing to Paris that very night, had time and 
leisure to dudy what was happening in the King’s 
antechamber. He was thus in a better position than 
others and was able by a natural chance, to be the 
firfl to sec the wounded King and to make certain 
that his life was in no danger. Hence, he was able to 
give the King an account of all he had done and said. 
Louis XVy who w'as naturally jufl and reasonable, and 
it may even be said, by nature the friend of honefiy 
and virtue, in which he did not like others to be 
deficient and ^vas not deficient himself, although he 
was led away by his weaknesses, approved of cvcrj’thing 
because in truth, in all he did and said, the Abbe 
followed, if not the floicism of lofty virtue, at Icafl 
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the sentiments of that virtue which is moft within 
human capacity, and it may be, indeed, those of the 
be ft philosophy. 

On the other hand, the Dauphin and his sisters 
were grateful to him for the part he had made them play. 
Besides, they could not help feeling and acknowledging 
that he showed more ability and attention in the 
conduft of affairs and as minifter than any other mem- 
ber of the Council. In short, he said to me a hundred 
times that he thought he had never been more juftified 
in his own efteem than on this important occasion. 
He believed in all good faith that at that time he had 
not failed in any of the duties imposed by the conscience 
of an honeft man, and that he owed this contentment 
of mind, and the great success which it brought to 
his fortunes (since afterwards he was successful in 
everything) solely to the fa ft that a serious self- 
examination had assured him that he had no need of 
this fortune for a happy life ; he needed only to be 
able to continue to respeft himself for the reft of his 
life. 

The self-love and vanity of Cardinal de Bernis (and 
it may, perhaps it should, be said that he possessed 
both) were not such as one might think. He was very 
well able to do himself juftice and to appreciate what 
he had done. Certainly, it would be impossible to 
say that he did not like to relate, to some extent even 
to boaft of, his personal exploits when he was a minifter,* 
but I can certify that no one knew better and recognised 
more clearly that chance played the greateft part in 
everything which made him moft famous. At the 
moment when he seemed to touch the summit of his 
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glory (I mean the in^lant when Marechal dc Richelieu, 
by unprecedented successes, had driven the army of 
the Allies into a corner, and seemed on the point of 
ending the war in a way which would have cro\\’ned all 
the political plans formed and pursued during the 
miniflry of the Abbe de Bernis), on the very day when 
he was expe£ling every moment to receive official news 
of the complete disarmament and dispersion of the 
enemy’s army, he spent more than an hour walking 
up and down alone in his ifudy, meditating on what 
would be the verdict of history on all the events which 
had marked the fir£fc years following the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Versailles ; the capture of Mahon, the 
victory of Ha^enbeck, the conquefl of Germany, the 
defkruftion of the Hanoverian army, etc., etc. Then, 
going over again in his mind the means by which all 
these things had been carried out, the men by whom 
they had been condu£led, the heads by which moft of 
the schemes had been hatched, all the intrigues which 
had happened, everything that the moff unforeseen 
chance alone had brought about, all the obffacles he 
himself had to overcome and sufferings to endure, he 
said to himself : “ Poor poAcrity, what \vill you 
know ? And how the truth, wdth its cxa£l knowledge, 
would jefk at you, etc., etc. I ” He has told me 
twenty times over that ideas like this were engaging 
his mind at the moment when the officer who brought 
the new's of the agreement of Clofler-Scven cracked 
his whip at his door. He watched him ascend to liis 
room, opened the despatch, read the tenor of the 
treaty and under/lood immediately wliat muR be 
its ine\itablc consequences. His fir A idea was to 
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say to himself : “ The dream is over. Egad ! 

po Verity is not so greatly to be pitied ; it will be in 
no case for unreasonable amazement.” 

The downfall of Cardinal de Bernis was not, either 
in its cause nor in its results for him, such as is commonly 
believed. 

I am certain, and I shall never be able to believe, 
at any time or from any point of view, that the reason 
for his downfall was a scheme to remove the Marquise 
de Pompadour and to be the acknowledged Prime 
Miniver. No one was better aware than he of the 
absolute impossibility of ever making Louis XV decide 
to take a prime miniver in the true sense of the word. 
No one was more incapable than he of ingratitude to 
Madame de Pompadour. The truth is that the 
notorious memorandum, so much talked of and so 
little read, is perhaps the thing which does mofl 
honour to the heart and mind of Cardinal de Bernis, 
who most assuredly was an excellent patriot and an 
honeft citizen. The objedls of the memorandum 
were : (i) to prove the necessity of making peace, 
seeing that the King had now neither money, generals, 
nor ship, and, if the Viennese Court refused to end 
the war simultaneously, to insist on the assi^ance 
provided for in the Treaty of Versailles ; (2) the 
necessity of no longer leaving each minister free 
to run up the expenses of his own department as high 
as he liked, and of proving to the King the disadvan- 
tages of his pursuing a policy that made four or five 
individual and despotic kings out of the four or five 
miniffers who shared the Government between them. 

The Marquise would perhaps have accepted the 
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second part of the memorandum, but the firfl was 
not to her taile. She was allured b/ the advances of 
Maria Theresa. The Due de Choiseul, the Ambassa- 
dor at Vienna, humoured her desires in the matter, 
and persuaded her that he could quite well continue 
the war, etc., etc. The Cardinal might have arranged 
the whole affair, if he had not been convinced that 
peace alone could save France, and if he had not been 
determined to leave the miniftiy, rather than remain 
there and continue a disaftrous war. The Marquise, 
unable or unwilling on her side to give up her pet 
idea, which was supported by the Duke, in whom 
she had then absolute confidence, finally decided the 
King to throw the Cardinal overboard. 

The Cardinal was certain what would happen to him; 
he had more than once calmly talked it over with the 
Marquise. He knew that he would be exiled, and 
even said so to her. One day, he had said to her 
coolly and as if he were talking of indifferent matters : 

IFe are to separate, ffell and goad. Nothing is 
simpler or easier. But why carry things to extremes ? 
Why a dagger thruSl } She made no reply. 

He had foreseen and fi.red the veiy d.iy on which 
he expedled to receive the order. He was certain 
that it would immediately follow the day on which, 
by a laft effort of his great influence witii the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, he secured the passage of the regiftration 
of a loan of forty millions, which had given rise to 
many difficulties. He was only two days out, and 
that was because the King, on leaving for Choisy, asked 
him what day would be most convenient for him to 
come there for the Council. To this he replied : 
M9 
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Since I dispose of your MajeHy^s time, I will say such 
a day . . . the day after to-morrow, as to-morrow 
I have had to arrange an appointment with M. de 
Staremherg. “ Very well,” the King replied, “ the 
day after to-morrow, then.” 

Next day, in the course of his interview with M. de 
Staremherg, the Cardinal received the order to proceed 
to Vic-sur-Aisne ; he did not expedf it till the day 
after the coming Council. I forgot to say that these 
events, the setting out for Choisy, the reque^ of the 
King, and the notification of the Council for the third 
day, took place at the close of the conference at which 
he had ju^ announced that the matter of the registra- 
tion of the loan had been completed either the previous 
evening or on that very morning. 

What I have said of the impossibility urged by the 
Cardinal in his memorandum of continuing the war 
without money, generals or ships, is so exadfly true 
that, as he often told me, after he had gone to Vic-sur- 
Aisne, the Due de Choiseul, whenever he saw either 
the Cardinal’s nephew or his friend the Abbe des 
Haisses, and he saw them often (all this passed as a 
social arrangement and not as a quarrel or enmity), 
he always said to them : Tell the Cardinal that we 
have neither money nor generals nor ships , hut neverthe- 
less we are carrying on and will continue to carry on the 
war. He said this many times. In the end the Car- 
dinal, a trifle annoyed, said deliberately to the Abbe 
des Haisses one day when he sent him again to the 
Duke on some business or other : If the Duke 
makes the same remark, you answer him : ‘ Faith, 
Your Grace, if I mu If say it. His Eminence said to me 
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laft time on this subjeft that he knew as well as you 
that it is possible to carry on war without money, 
generals or ships, but not to carry it on successfully* ** 

The Cardinal was so well prepared for and so little 
affefted by his downfall that on his firft night at Vic- 
sur-Aisne, he slept two hours longer than usual, and 
next morning went shooting in his park. 

Cardinal de Bernis was certainly the man for whom 
Louis XV had the moft steady and true regard, and 
the one in whom he had the moSi real confidence. 

It was chiefly in regard to parliamentary affairs that 
Louis XV made molt use of the Cardinal de Bernis ; 
and he always enjoyed very great influence in the 
Paris Parliament. 

Louis XV was peculiarly concerned nith parlia- 
mentary affairs. The King was not by any means so 
indifferent as people wished to believe or represent him. 
His conversations with and his visits to the Marquise 
de Pompadour were not so empty of the problems and 
affairs of Government as people imagined. On the 
contrary, he was extremely concerned with them. The 
Cardinal has told me a hundred times of the many 
hours he spent with the two of them in concerting 
and arguing on the progress of and the results which 
might and muSi naturally ensue from the controversies 
between the Court and the Parliaments. The King 
was in terrible fear of the Parliaments. As he had a 
flraight and even penetrating mind, he foresaw very' 
fairly all the cffc(i and results which the Arugglc 
mufi have sooner or later. He regarded with terror 
the incWtable decline of his power and authority. He 
felt that it all might lead to his becoming a cipher. 
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All the reasoning and firmness of the Cardinal were 
required to reassure him. The Cardinal pointed out to 
him all the man7 and easy means which ftill exited at 
that time to cut short the schemes of the Parliaments, 
and all those ftill possessed hy the royal authority to 
maintain itself intadl. The King ended by perceiving 
the truth of these ^atements, and conversations of 
this kind, which were inordinately prolonged, almo^ 
always terminated with this remark from the King : 
T es, you are right. I believe that so long as I live I 
shall remain more or less maHer and able to do what I 
like^ but i^ faith, after me, the Due de Bourgogne will have 
to look out. 

The Cardinal e^imated quite corredlly the period 
of his exile. Several of his friends asked him on various 
occasions if he expedled to be free again and when. He 
always replied : T es, two years after the peace, which 
proved to be corredt. 

One certain fadt which is not known is that the idea 
of raising him to the Cardinalate and the negotiations 
which led to it came entirely from the Due de Choiseul, 
who rightly thought that the King would not oppose 
it, but would become scared of him, and 
would no longer refuse to banish from the Council a 
minister whom the dignity of the Cardinal’s office 
would of necessity make a prime minister, though he 
had not the formal title. 

(Whether the Archbishop of Sens Hopped at this point, 
or whether the reH has been loH, only this fragment was 
found among his papers. We have thought it necessary 
to add a few lines to show the end of the career of Cardinal 
de Bernis.) 
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OF MME DE POMPADOUR 

After an exile of six years, which he supported with 
dignity, the Cardinal w'as appointed by Louis XV 
Ambassador of France at Rome, and Proteffor of the 
Churches of France at that Court. He took up his 
residence there. In 1791, he received in his palace 
the princesses, aunts of Louis XVI, who were seeking 
a refuge from the storm of the Revolution. 

Up to that time, the Cardinal had done the honours 
of his country with great magnificence, and above all 
with a rare grace, polish and amenity. Stripped all 
at once of his abbeys by decree, and of his arch- 
bishopric by his refusal to take an oath forbidden by 
his conscience, he loft an income of 400,000 livres and 
the noble pleasure of giving away half of it. From 
such heights of fortune, M. de Bernis fell into a ftatc 
that was almoft poverty, and accepted it without 
complaint. But, at the requeft of liis friend the 
Chevalier Azzara, the Spanish Court gave him a 
considerable pension, which satisfied all his needs, 
even the moft pressing of all, that of helping the 
unfortunate. 

Cardinal de Bernis died at Rome on 2nd November 
1794, at the age of seventy-nine. 
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